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NEWPORT 


jioo  S, 


sponsors 


•  • 


A  &  P  Food  Stores 

Citizens’  National  Bank 

and 

Sugar  River  Savings  Bank 
Corbett  Oil  Co.,  Inc. 
Dorr  Woolen  Company 


First  National  Bank 
and 

Newport  Savings  Bank 

Newport  Shoe 
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L.  L.  Ransom  &  Son 


Your  program  of  events 
for  the  week,  will  include 

Dancing— Fireworks— Hayrides 
Dramas— Parades— Sports- 
Fireman’s  Musters— Barbecues 
Band  Concerts— Auctions 
Library  Festival— 

Boy  Scout  Camp-o-rama 
Industrial— Arts  &  Crafts  Exhibits 


FOREWORD— 

This  a  very  brief  resume  of  two  hundred  years  of 
Newport,  compiled  by  a  large  number  of  citizens  in¬ 
terested  in  preserving  the  record  for  posterity. 

As  with  all  booklets  of  this  type,  errors  of  fact 
will  be  found  to  occur.  Readers  noting  such  errors 
would  best  serve  the  community  by  writing  the  Bi¬ 
centennial  Booklet  Editor,  so  that  such  letters  may 
become  a  part  of  the  permanent  bound  volume  to  lie 
placed  on  file  at  the  Richards  Free  Library  at  a  date 
following  the  Bicentennial  Celebration. 
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THE  LAST  FIRE- HAUNTED 

By  Raymond  Holden • 

For  the  Two  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Town  of  Newport,  New  Hampshire 


SPARK 

1761  —  1961 
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There  was  a  field,  full  of  the  dry  pods 

Of  silver- silk  weeds:  a  few  open  rods 

Between  river  and  pine.  The  grass  tops  waved 

When  a  mink  went  warterward  or  a  woodchuck  braved 

The  summer  dusk.  A  quick,  brown  man. 

Crossing  a  tree-trunk  with  his  bare  tan. 

Stood  leaning  here,  watching  the  deer  browse 
In  the  thicket  and  now  and  then  rouse 
To  listen,  with  straight  ears,  to  a  squirrel  strike 
The  still  woods  air  with  a  sound  like  a  driven  spike. 

That  passed.  The  trees  by  the  water  were  cut 
And  elbowed  into  the  roof-shape  of  a  hut. 

There  was  a  piling  of  splotched,  half-peeled  logs. 

There  was  a  water-tub.  There  were  ducks  and  hogs. 

Beyond  in  the  woods  the  deer  were  alert 

And  the  skunk  nuzzled  for  grubs  in  the  grassy  dirt 

And  in  the  pine  tree  bole  the  beetles  knocked 

And  the  siskin  clung  to  singing  boughs  and  rocked. 

The  brown  man  seldom  walked  alone. 

At  his  thigh  thumped  arrows  tipped  with  bone. 

There  was  mud  and  smoke.  The  brown  man  came, 

Smelling  of  leaves  and  sweat,  grown  tame 
And  tired  and  troubled,  to  trade  for  beads 
A  backload  of  furs  and  smoked  weeds. 

He  did  not  speak,  but  eyed  the  place 

And  went  away  without  a  smile  on  his  face. 

When  the  gate  was  shut  against  him  at  night  and  the  geese 

Cried  in  the  lanes  and  the  hill  breeze 

Knotted  the  smoke  to  the  light  that  drew  away 

The  clothed  men  of  the  log  huts  lay  A 

Beside  their  weary  women  upon  boards.  f 

The  world  turned,  away  from  them,  not  towards. 

Braced  in  the  dark  they  slept.  Their  dogs 
Howled  and  their  fire  ate  through  its  logs. 

The  brown  man.  the  savage,  the  child. 

Kept  to  the  woods  and  was  wild 

And  the  overthrust  of  change,  of  board,  of  brick. 

Sweeping  over  forest  and  rock,  grew  thick 
And  wide  above  a  dust  made  up  of  bones 
Of  animals  dead  in  their  time  and  stones 
Breaking  to  sand  as  they  lost  firmness  and  let 
Into  their  veins  alternate  frost  and  wet. 

Where  there  was  only  an  interval  in  a  wood 
Marked  with  small  paths  that  led  mice  to  their  food 
Houses  of  smooth  plank  bunched  their  cells  and  roads 
For  larger  feet  were  trodden  by  dragged  loads. 

On  his  brown  mound  the  woodchuck  stood 
And  saw  the  walls  draw  nearer  to  the  wood: 

Saw  the  cut  stones  set  smoothly  where  shapes  trod 
To  crowd  the  grass  back  under  the  sod. 

And  the  woodchuck  scurried  down  to  his  room 
To  squeak  in  the  beetle-glittered  gloom 
And  press  his  loins  against  his  doe 
Who  lay  there,  round  and  cool  and  slow. 

The  creak  of  wheels  with  men  between  their  hubs 
Rolled  through  the  forest.  Bears  and  their  cubs 
Lumbered  away  through  the  bracken:  the  deer  in  flight 
Lifted  their  tails  and  showed  a  flash  of  white. 

And  the  brown  man.  driven  north,  stalked  many  a  house 
As  once,  in  a  lonelier  wood,  he  had  stalked  the  grouse. 
Then  he  was  seen  no  more.  The  tide  of  stone 
Lapped  northward  over  the  hills  from  which  he  had  gone. 
Then  there  were  days  when  fruit  and  leaf  and  blood 
Were  not  the  one  thing  live  men  understood. 

Barrels  and  bales  and  counted  things  appeared 
And  the  hills  were  walled  for  sheep  and  even  their  summits 
cleared. 

And  all  the  wanton  weeds  were  crowned  with  staves 
And  shards  and  the  withered  things  which  no  one  saves. 
And  then,  because  of  title  to  these  things. 

The  shadow  of  a  crow’s  coarse  wings 
Fell  over  bodies  lying  on  the  ground 
Between  a  tufted  smoke  and  a  great  sound  — 


♦Raymond  Holden,  although  he  has  written  fiction, 
mysteries,  biography  and  non-fiction  for  young  people, 
is  first  of  all  a  poet. 


And  then  that  passed  and  there  was  nothing  loud 
But  voices  telling  how  the  blood  had  flowed 
Because  of  orators  and  distances 
And  stubborn  pride  in  the  wit's  theories. 

Then  morning  suns,  aslant  across  the  place. 

Lit  many  a  crowd,  face  upon  human  face 

Strung  down  the  streets  like  hounds 

Coursing  a  quarry  that  fled  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Watchmen  and  clerks,  draymen  and  men  of  ease. 

Mechanics,  masons,  in  a  tide  like  the  sea’s. 

Flooded  the  stone,  now  frozen  firm 

Over  old  ground  once  softened  by  the  worm. 

Now  neither  deer  nor  savages,  keen 
For  simple  enmities,  was  heard  or  seen. 

Ladies  and  merchants  dallied  among  shrubs 
That  had  sheltered  she-bears  cuffing  at  their  cubs. 

Then  rode  in  glittering  carriages  and  bowed 

As  if  there  were  something  in  them  that  was  proud. 

Something  that  came  of  their  economy. 

Their  civil  stature,  their  urbanity 

Men  sat  with  pipes  and  rum  and  saw  the  town 

Spin  out  a  fabric  that,  once  fastened  down. 

Would  make  their  passage  safe.  They  rose  and  went 
Along  the  cobbled  streets,  haughty  and  anxious  yet  content. 
This  was  a  town  now.  and  its  men  were  suave. 

Western  and  wise.  They  thought  the  earth  a  slave. 

Long  streets  of  dwellings  with  sharp,  shining  roofs, 
Roadmetal.  burnished  by  the  clap  of  hoofs 
Upon  the  face  of  the  earth  now  shone  as  bright 
As  spectacles  on  faces  with  dimmed  sight. 

The  counting  house,  the  shop.  wool,  wood  and  tin. 

Men  in  long  coats,  with  brocade  vests,  gone  in 
To  thin-pilastered  rooms  with  shelves  of  glass. 

Green  in  the  light,  coal  fires  and  carpets  thick  as  grass. 

Gone  up  white-balustered  stairs  with  candles  at  their  heads 
To  women,  white  as  seed-sprouts,  in  tall  beds. 

Echoes  of  war.  dying  against  the  sound 
Of  traffic,  presses,  mill  wheels,  water:  the  ground 
That  once  the  woodchuck  dug  parcelled  in  little  plots 
Scattered  with  rock,  littered  with  rags  and  pots. 

And  now  mill  towers,  like  savagely  wielded  rods. 

In  the  hands  of  ruthless  and  improbable  gods. 

Driving  men  downward,  shortening  their  lives. 

Yet  the  curious,  urgent  spark  survives. 

Two  hundred  years  are  on  this  upland  rock 
That  is  now  man's.  They  make  a  weighty  block  — 

Two  hundred  years.  And  yet  the  blood  works  through. 
Feeling  its  flood,  man  doubts  the  things  men  do 
To  trap  the  great  cold  rat  that  gnaws  his  heart. 

Hearing  the  dead  wind  in  the  great  walls  start 
The  sound  of  too  much  chill,  he  wonders 
If  all  is  well  with  man  and  his  made  thunders. 

For  everything  is  stony  now.  The  streets 
Are  frozen  under  a  curved  glitter  that  beats 
With  turns  of  iron  wheels.  Rank  upon  rank. 

Ivory  and  granite,  towering  into  the  dank 
Mist  of  a  river-throated  night,  the  heights 
Cluster  and  swing  —  dead  crenellations  like  a  satellite  s. 

The  sheep  arc  gone.  The  unruly  forest  is  back. 

And  the  wolf,  with  eyes  like  stars  in  the  black. 

Watches  us  and.  not  understanding,  howls; 

And  the  one-two  and  three-four  hoot  of  owls 

Greets  the  night-shift  of  the  clicking  mills 

And  life  brims  in  the  dark  cup  and  is  shaken  and  spills. 

This  is  the  place  where  we  stand 

With  a  thin  darkness  crumpled  in  the  hand. 

Wit  in  our  skulls,  warmth  of  blood  in  our  girth. 

Shall  we  be  masters  merely  of  the  earth 

Or  of  those  unknowns,  ourselves:  or  of  the  dark 

Hearth  of  time  on  which  man  is  the  last  fire-haunted  spark? 


**This  Bi-centennial  poem  ts  available  in  a  special  edition 
limited  to  600  copies,  numbered  and  signed  by  the  author  and 
illustrated  with  six  wood  engravings  by  John  Melanson.  It  is 
being  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Friends  of  the  Richards  Free 
Library  at  SI .1 5  per  copy,  and  may  be  purchasea  at  the  Library, 
at  the  Shop  of  Books  and  Prints,  or  at  Kelly’s  Drug  Store. 
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Sponsors 


Gauthier  &  Woodard,  Inc. 
John  R.  Kelly  Pharmacy,  Inc. 

Martin  Hardware 
Newport  Inn  &  Latchis 
Newport  Theatre 


John  W.  McCrillis 
Priscilla  Sweet  Shop 
Public  Service  Company  of  N.  H. 
Shop-Rite  Super  Market 
Silsby  &  Johnson,  Inc. 


Courtesy  of  John  and  Irene  Cain 


LOOKING  SOUTH  ON  MAIN  STREET 

No  one  thought,  fifty  years  ago,  that  the  date  so  prominently  displayed  on  the  circus 
poster  leaning  on  the  bandstand  would  be  advance  billing  for  the  opening  of  Newport’s 
200th.  Anniversary  Celebration. 
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NEWPORT 


Don  Eggleston  Photo 

NEWPORT  BOARD  OF  SELECTMEN 


Left  to  right:  Philip  G.  Hackwell,  Chairman  Maurice  H.  Cummings,  John  C.  Fairbanks 


It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  and  satisfaction 
that  we  welcome  our  friends  and  neighbors  to  the 
Town  of  Newport,  New  Hampshire,  in  celebrating 
our  200th  Anniversary. 

We  have  planned  an  outstanding  program  which 
we  hope  will  be  educational  and  interesting  and  which 
is  in  keeping  with  the  proud  heritage  of  our  Town. 

We  sincerely  hope  to  renew  acquaintance  with 
many  of  our  former  residents  and  are  looking  forward 
to  the  privilege  of  meeting  many  new  friends. 

MAURICE  H.  CUMMINGS,  Chrm. 

for  the  Board  of  Selectmen 


Don  Eggleston  Photo 
Mr.  Alvin  A.  Heidner 
Town  Manager 


IN  APPRECIATION 

Any  town  that  wishes  to  conduct  an  appropriate  celebration  of  200  years  of  its  own  history,  that  wishes  to 
arrange  programs  that  will  symbolize  the  achievements  of  200  years  of  living  together  in  freedom  and  peace  and  at 
the  same  time  look  ahead  to  a  bright,  new  century,  needs  the  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  a  broad  cross-section  of 
its  citizens. 

In  planning  this  1961  Bicentennial  of  Newport,  the  Commission  charged  by  the  Board  of  Selectmen  with  this 
task  has  had  just  that. 

The  celebration  of  which  this  booklet  is  intended  as  a  souvenir  has  come  about  because  many  individuals 
were  willing  to  work  hard  at  it. 

So,  as  Chairman  of  the  Bicentennial  Commission,  I  hereby  offer  my  thanks  to  all  those  who  have  labored 
through  the  months  arranging  the  details  of  this  celebration,  especially  to  Sam  Edes  for  his  cooperation  and  his 
invaluable  knowledge  of  the  past  and  also  for  the  free  use  of  his  office  during  the  past  months. 

Their  reward,  and  mine,  will  be  in  seeing  a  celebration  that  will  bring  both  enjoyment  and  inspiration  to 
all  who  participate  in  it. 

Gratefully  yours, 

ARTHUR  O.  BERGERON 
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Newport  is  deeply  honored  to 
have  as  its  Honorary  Chairman  of 
this  Bicentennial  Celebration,  Ma¬ 
jor  Samuel  H.  Edes,  Newport  native 
and  the  only  surviving  member  of 
the  Central  Committee  for  New¬ 
port’s  Sesqui-Centennial  Celebra¬ 
tion  of  1911. 

Major  Edes  was  born  in  Newport, 
Nov.  9,  1881.  He  attended  Newport 
schools  and  graduated  from  New¬ 
port  High  School  in  the  Class  of 
1900.  Following  graduation,  he 
traveled  in  the  State  of  California 
for  one  year,  and  then  attended 
schools  in  Florida,  Georgia  and 
Virginia. 

Returning  to  Newport,  he  pur¬ 
chased  the  New  Hampshire  Argus 
&  Spectator,  weekly  newspaper  with 
a  commercial  printing  department, 


Salute 


Major  Samuel  H.  Edes 


Honorary  Chairman 


NEWPORT'S  BICENTENNIAL 


and  operated  it  for  eighteen  years 
before  selling  to  Harry  B.  Metcalf 
in  1925. 

Major  Edes  has  an  outstanding 
military  record  of  which  he  is  just¬ 
ly  proud.  On  three  occasions  —  the 
Mexican  Border  Service,  1915; 
World  War  I,  1917;  and  World 
War  II,  1940  —  he  has  led  the 
troops  as  they  left  Newport.  He  was 
first  commissioned  in  the  National 
Guard  in  1907  and  was  retired,  for 
age,  as  a  Major  in  1943.  He  had 
served  in  the  infantry  and  the 
Coast  Artillery  (AA). 

He  was  elected  to  the  State  Sen¬ 
ate  for  the  session  of  1913,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  World  War  I  became  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion,  serving  as  Department 
Commander  for  New  Hampshire 


the  first  year  the  Legion  voted  to 
hold  its  conventions  away  from  the 
Weirs. 

He  has  been  in  the  real  estate 
and  insurance  business  for  many 
years  and  served  the  community  as 
secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  for  fourteen  years.  He  has 
always  been  vitally  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  Newport  and  has  a 
wealth  of  knowledge  concerning 
its  history. 

He  is  married  to  the  former 
Nellie  E.  Presby  of  Bradford  and 
Goldendale,  Washington.  They 
have  two  children,  Francis  P.  Edes, 
a  successful  lawyer  in  Woodsville, 
N.  H.,  and  Mrs.  Julia  Trefethen 
of  Washington,  D.  C. 


SOON  TO  COME  OFF  THE  PRESSES 

TALES  FROM  THE  HISTORY  OF  NEWPORT,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

By  Sam  H.  Edes 
Short  Stories  about  Newport’s 
Most  Interesting  Events  From  $9-00 

It’s  Earliest  Beginnings  ~“ 

Send  order  form  and  check  to: 

NEWPORT  BICENTENNIAL  HEADQUARTERS 
NEWPORT,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Please  send 
TALES  FROM 

copies  of 

THE  HISTORY  OF 

NEWPORT  to 

Name 

Street 

City 

My  check  for 

.  enclosed. 

State  . 
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NEWPORT'S 

FIRST 

200  YEARS 
1761-1961 

THE  GENERAL  PICTURE.  LOOKING  BACK 

A  Chronology  .  .  .  -  by  Kenneth  Andler 


NOTE 

We  wish  to  note  here  that,  in 
this  brief  account,  restrictions  of 
space  have  prohibited  the  naming  of 
persons  who  founded  our  industries 
and  the  naming  of  industries  which 
have  risen  and  disappeared :  and 
while  it  has  been  a  temptation  to 
name  those  who  have  unselfishly 
contributed  so  much  of  their  time, 
strength  and  funds  to  such  things 
as  the  Hospital,  the  Library, 
the  Airport,  the  Home  for  Aged 
Women  and  other  charitable  and 
public  enterprises,  and  to  name 
those  who  have  brought  new  in¬ 
dustry  into  town:  to  mention  Se¬ 
lectmen  who  may  have  devoted  a 
large  share  of  their  lives  to  the 
Town  and  received  precious  little 
credit  for  it  —  still,  we  feel  that 
to  name  these  persons  who  come 
readily  to  mind  would  only  be  do¬ 
ing  an  injustice  to  many  omitted 
due  to  our  faulty  memory  or 
knowledge.  That  is  why.  along  this 
line,  we  have  confined  ourselves  to 
Col.  William  Cheney.  Dexter  Rich¬ 
ards  and  George  B.  Wheeler.  The 
names  of  all  these  persons  regret¬ 
fully  omitted  should  however,  go 
into  a  full  scale  history  of  the  town. 


Newport  was  chartered  October  6, 
1761.  Two  hundred  years  seems  a  long 
time  to  us  mortals  but.  keeping  things 
in  perspective,  let  us  remember  that 
after  the  first  settlement  in  New 
Hampshire  in  1623  near  Portsmouth. 
138  years  elapsed  before  Newport  was 
born! 

During  those  138  years  this  wilder¬ 
ness  back  from  the  English  beachhead 
on  the  coast  was  dominated  by  the  In¬ 
dians.  making  settlement  impracticable 
until  the  end  of  the  French  and  Indian 
War  in  1760.  Then  in  1761  the  Coloni¬ 
al  Governor.  Benning  Wentworth, 
granted  sixty  townships  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Connecticut  river  and 
eighteen  townships  on  this  side,  in¬ 
cluding  Newport. 

After  a  hunter  and  trapper  named 
Eastman  came  here  from  Killingworth, 
Connecticut,  other  venturous  men  from 
that  town  hiked  up  here  to  see  the 


place  that  Eastman  was  enthusiastic 
about.  In  the  summer  of  1765  six 
young  men  arrived  from  Killingworth, 
cleared  six  acres  of  land  each,  but  re¬ 
turned  to  Connecticut  to  spend  the 
winter.  In  June  1766  these  men  and 
two  more,  five  of  them  with  families, 
treked  in  and  made  the  first  perman¬ 
ent  settlement. 

Except  for  some  small  river-flood¬ 
ing  meadows  along  the  Sugar  River 
the  great  primeval  trees  smothered 
the  hills  beneath  a  verdant  blanket, 
somewhat  like  a  tropical  rain  forest. 
All  early  accounts  use  the  word 
"gloomy”  to  describe  the  forest,  for  a 
perpetual  twilight  reigned  beneath  the 
tall  trees.  Dank  and  depressing,  these 
woods  did  not  impress  the  early  settlers 
as  a  thing  of  primitive  beauty  but  rath¬ 
er  as  a  tremendous  obstacle  to  be  cut 
and  burned  (making  valuable  potash), 
so  that  sun  and  air  could  get  in  for 
the  crops  that  would  keep  the  settlers 
alive. 

By  1769  fifteen  families  had  settled 
in  town.  They  built  their  first  log 
cabins  and  later  substantial  houses  on 
the  table  land  near  our  present  Golf 
Course  and  along  Pine  Street.  While 
the  earlv  settlers  were  about  as  inde¬ 
pendent  and  self  reliant  as  any  people 
have  ever  been,  nevertheless  even  they 
needed  a  source  of  general  supplies 
and  a  grist  mill  to  grind  their  flour. 
Such  a  source  was  Old  Fort  No.  4,  now 
Charlestown,  where  a  fort  had  been 
built  as  early  as  1743.  For  a  number 
of  vears,  Newport,  as  well  as  all  other 
towns  in  this  area  were  distant  “sub¬ 
urbs”  of  Charlestown.  A  corn  mill  and 
saw  mill,  however,  were  built  at  the 
old  dam  at  Guild  as  early  as  1768. 

Settlers  kept  coming  in  so  that  by 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Safety  was  able  to  certify  that 
there  were  thirty-six  able-bodied  men 
available  for  service.  These  were  all 
willing  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  on 
the  side  of  the  Colonies,  at  considerable 
risk  to  their  necks,  as  it  was  by  no 
means  certain  that  they  were  “betting 
on  the  right  horse.”  Fourteen  of  our 
men  were  at  the  Battle  of  Ticonderoga 
on  June  29,  1777. 

The  British  Government  gave  up 


fighting  in  1783  and  acknowledged  the 
independence  of  the  United  States. 
Seventy-eight  years  lay  ahead  before 
the  next  really  troublesome  war,  the 
Civil  War.  (The  War  of  1812  to  which 
we  contributed  17  men,  and  the  Mexi¬ 
can  War,  to  which  none  went,  did  not 
bother  much.) 

What  happened  in  those  78  years? 
In  the  space  at  our  disposal  we  can 
only  make  a  suggestion  of  the  times. 
Things  burgeoned  out  all  over  —  fine 
houses  were  built,  mills  were  started, 
roads  were  laid  out,  schools  established. 

The  Baptist  Church  founded  in 
1779.  first  built  a  church  at  North 
Newport,  then  the  present  one  on  the 
Common  in  1821,  which  then  faced 
North  Main  Street  but  was  turned  to 
face  the  Common  in  1870. 

The  Congregational  Society,  organiz¬ 
ed  prior  to  1775.  built  the  present  brick 
church,  probably  the  most  beautiful 
building  in  town,  in  1822.  Methodists 
first  appeared  here  about  1830.  They 
dedicated  their  new  church  building 
on  Christmas  Day,  1851.  The  Univer- 
salist-Unitarian  church,  built  in  1837, 
was  sold  in  1895  and  made  into  the 
present  Johnson’s  store.  (For  all 
churches  established  after  the  Civil 
War,  see  separate  section  in  this  book¬ 
let.) 

Things  were  a-building  —  people 
were  not  afraid  to  work  long  hard 
hours.  Men  sweated  roads  out  of  the 
woods:  the  one  from  the  Croydon  line 
to  Goshen  line  in  1779.  which  later 
for  a  time  became  part  of  the  Croydon 
Turnpike,  in  fact  the  old  toll  house  on 
Wilmarth  Flat  is  still  standing,  now 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  Herman  Sanborn, 
just  north  of  the  Junior  High  School; 
the  Unity  road  in  1776:  the  road  from 
Claremont  Hill  to  Guild  in  1779:  the 
road  to  Claremont  lying  North  of  the 
Sugar  River  in  1793,  the  one  along 
the  River  in  1834. 

The  professions  appeared:  James 
Corbin,  the  first  physician  and  surgeon 
about  1790:  Caleb  Ellis,  the  first  lawyer 
about  1800.  Cyrus  Barton  founded  the 
Argus  and  Spectator  in  1823.  The 
first  post  office  was  etablished  in  1810. 

The  State  divided  Sullivan  County 
from  Cheshire  County  in  1827,  and 
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Courtesy  of  Samuel  H.  Edes 

Newport’s  Common  in  winter  with  the  band-stand.  The  Baptist  Church,  built  in  1821,  and  turned  to  face  the  common  in 
1870,  is  shown  at  the  North  end  of  the  Common.  The  Methodist  parsonage  is  shown  beside  the  Methodist  church,  right  foreground, 
before  it  was  removed  to  make  room  for  the  present  post  office. 


Newport  became  the  County  Seat 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  Col.  Wil¬ 
liam  Cheney.  The  fine  old  Court 
House  in  Court  Square  (now  known 
as  the  Grange  Hall  and  in  sad  disre¬ 
pair)  was  built  in  1826,  and  the  County 
Safe  Building  (now  used  for  Town  Of¬ 
fices)  in  1843.  Ihe  Newport  House 
was  built  in  1814,  the  Eagle  Block  in 
1826.  Industry  and  initiative,  labor 
and  ambition  were  real  things  bringing 
concrete  results. 

The  present  beautiful  Common,  at 
that  time  a  swamp,  was  bought  by  the 
Town  in  1821,  The  trend  of  build¬ 
ing  moved  from  the  original  settle¬ 
ments  on  the  Unity  Road  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  center. 

Although  in  later  years  our  town  was 
visited  by  Woodrow  Wilson,  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  William  Howard  Taft, 
our  most  famous  visitor  in  the  early 
days  teas  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  on 
his  way  from  Concord  to  Montpelier. 
On  June  27,  1825,  the  General  was 
royally  entertained  at  the  then  beau¬ 
tiful  brick  home  of  Col.  William 
Cheney,  now  the  Cheney  Block,  and 
also  at  the  home  of  James  Breck.  now 
"the  Lafayette”  across  from  the  tele¬ 
phone  building. 

Newport’s  most  famous  native,  Sarah 
Josepha  Hale,  editor  of  Godey’s  Ladies 
Book  for  fifty  years  in  an  era  when 
woman's  place  was  in  the  home,  was 
writing  novels,  doing  innumerable 
things  of  lasting  public  service  to  the 
nation  and  finding  time  to  dash  off  the 
best  known  poem  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  —  Mary  Had  A  Little  Lamb. 


The  town  was  growing  and  prosper¬ 
ing  when  suddenly  the  smouldering 
argument  between  North  and  South 
burst  into  flame  at  Fort  Sumter,  April 
11.  1861.  Ira  McL.  Barton,  a  promis¬ 
ing  young  lawyer  here,  recruited  the 
first  company  of  volunteers,  later  be¬ 
coming  Lieutenant  Colonel  and  serving 
more  than  four  years,  as  did  many  of 


the  men  in  those  days  of  enlistment 
periods  as  short  as  three  months. 

Two  hundred  and  forty  men  enlisted 
and  about  thirty  men  were  lost.  Volun¬ 
teers  stepped  forward;  no  draft  was 
necessary  to  fill  any  of  the  quotas. 

After  the  Civil  War,  expansion  and 
building  resumed,  notably  the  town 
hall  and  court  house.  Built  in  1872,  it 


From  Collection  of  C.  D.  Johnson 
The  Citizens  National  Bank  began  business  in  the  building  which  is  now  the 
Town  Office  Building.  The  building  looks  the  same  today,  but  the  street  sign 
“Court  Square”  is  missing. 
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COL.  WILLIAM  CHENEY  S  HOUSE 
The  present  Cheney  Block,  now 
owned  by  Harry  Woodard  and  Albert 
J.  Gauthier,  was  the  residence  of  Colonel 
William  Cheney,  who  did  splendid  work 
for  this  community  being  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  making  Newport  the  County 
Seat.  He  built  both  his  home  and  the 
Newport  House  across  the  street,  and 
was  instrumental  in  getting  the  Com¬ 
munity  to  build  the  Counts7  Courthouse, 
now  known  as  Grange  Hall,  even  before 
it  was  voted  that  Newport  would  be 
the  County  seat.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  54  years.  The  building  was  built  in 
1816.  Later  it  was  made  into  a  three 
story  block  and  in  1930,  reduced  again 
to  a  two-story  structure. 


was  destroyed  by  fire  in  June  1885,  but 
was  immediately  rebuilt  on  the  same 
site.  In  1873,  Dexter  Richards  built 
the  town's  largest  business  building,  the 
Richards  Block. 

The  railroad  had  worked  its  way  up 
to  Bradford  but  got  no  further  for  a 
number  of  years,  apparently  awed  by 
the  shoulder  of  Sunapee  Mountain. 
When  the  Town  subscribed  S75.000 
and  Newbury  Cut  opened  a  pass 
through  the  high  ridge,  the  railroad 
made  it  to  here  in  1871.  Is  it  too  late 


MAIN  STREET 

The  “Book  of  Old  Newport”,  published 
in  1909  by  Marcia  J.  and  Samuel  H. 
Edes,  contains  this  cut  of  Main  Street 
and  describes  it  as  follows:  “Except  for 
the  addition  of  poles  and  wires,  twenty- 
five  years  has  not  made  very  great 
changes  in  the  lower  end  of  Main  Street. 
The  building  in  the  foreground  forms  a 
part  of  Dudley  Block.  Carlton  Hurd’s 
store,  next  to  the  river,  has  been  altered 
and  the  Milliken  Block  built.” 

Today  the  “addition  of  poles  and 
wires”  is  again  missing,  but  instead  of 
being  without  them,  they  are  now  un¬ 
derground.  The  “A”  roofs  have  dis¬ 
appeared  and  the  Phoenix  Hotel  has 
given  way  to  an  abandoned  movie  thea¬ 
tre. 


to  ask  for  our  money  back? 

The  Town  built  a  municipal  water 
and  sewer  system  in  1894.  Tapping  the 
water  supply  of  Gilman  Pond  in  Unity 
provided  the  sort  of  clear  soft  water 
that  native  sons  who  have  strayed  from 
here  often  dream  about.  Our  excellent 
volunteer  Fire  Department  got  started 
in  1874. 

Apparently  all  this  industrious  ef¬ 
fort  was  bringing  money  into  town, 
for  banks  began  to  appear.  The 
First  National  Bank  (originally  a  State 


THE  KEITH-WILCOX  HOUSE 

Today  we  would  know  it  as  the 
“Economu  Block”  or  as  the  “Williams 
Washerette”  but  originally  it  was  the 
home  of  Ruel  Keith,  a  blacksmith.  It 
stood  for  many  years  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Primary  School  and  passed  from 
the  original  owners  to  that  of  Calvin  Wil¬ 
cox,  who  with  his  family,  lived  there  on 
that  site  until  the  schoolhouse  was  built. 
It  was  then  moved  to  its  present  site  at 
the  corner  of  Sunapee  and,  Central 
Streets. 

For  many  years  it  housed  a  grocery 
store  at  the  front  and  on  the  Sunapee 
Street  side  a  shoe  store,  both  operated 
by  John  Economu,  who,  on  the  side, 
operated  a  fruit  and  grocery  wagon 
around  parts  of  Lake  Sunapee.  He  still 
lives  in  the  apartment  on  the  second 
floor  and  visits  through  the  day  and 
night  with  customers  of  the  Washerette. 


bank  incorporated  in  1853)  became  a 
National  Bank  in  1865.  The  Newport 
Savings  Bank  was  incorporated  in  1868. 
The  Citizens  National  Bank,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1885  and  the  Sugar  River 
Savings  Bank  in  1895,  for  a  time  occu¬ 
pied  the  present  Town  Offices  Build¬ 
ing,  until  they  built  their  present  bank 
and  office  building  in  1912. 

Dexter  Richards,  one  of  the  tow:n’s 
two  most  generous  benefactors,  gave  the 
Richards  Free  Library  in  1888,  and  the 
Richards  High  School  Building  on 


Courtesy  of  F.  P.  Hutchinson 
The  Town  Hall  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1885.  The  ruins 
are  shown  above.  To  the  rear  is  the  County  Courthouse  in  its 
prime,  much  different  than  its  present  day  appearance. 


Courtesy  of  Mrs.  Eva  Jordan 
The  start  of  the  Circus  parade,  a  feature  of  the  1911  Cele¬ 
bration,  Newport’s  Sesqui-Centennial,  when,  as  the  author 
states,  the  town  blew  the  lid  off  for  the  biggest  celebration  in 
its  history.” 


School  Street  in  1896.  This  was  used 
as  a  high  school  until  Towle  High  was 
built  in  1923.  The  Primary  School  on 
Sunapee  Street  dates  from  1903. 

The  boys  responding  to  the  1898 
call  to  arms  were  led  by  Captain  Ira 
Stowell,  who  with  one  other  man  died 
of  typhoid  fever  in  camp.  It  was  that 
kind  of  a  war. 

So  now,  with  many  grievous  but 
necessary  omissions  in  our  account  we 
have  arrived  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

T  he  period  from  1900  to  1914,  the 
outbreak  of  the  first  world  war,  seems 
in  retrospect  a  golden  age  —  we  were  at 
peace  and  all  nations  liked  and  ad¬ 
mired  us.  We  had  band  concerts,  the 
great  new  inventions  of  movies,  the 
phonograph  and  automobiles.  There 
were  minstel  shows,  barber  shop 
quartets,  and  graduation  classes  going 
to  Washington  to  admire  the  Capitol. 
In  1911  the  town  blew  the  lid  off  for 
the  biggest  celebration  in  its  history, 
a  Sesqui-Centennial  complete  with  a 
circus  and  all  the  fixings. 

Austin  Corbin,  famous  railroad 
president,  native  of  Newport,  had  re¬ 
turned  here  from  New  York  in  the 
Nineties,  and  built  Corbin  Park,  a 
22,000-acre  game  preserve,  a  relatively 
small  portion  of  which  lies  in  Newport. 

Winston  Churchill,  of  Cornish,  one 
of  three  all-time  best  selling  American 
novelists,  wrote  “Coniston”  in  which 
Newport  appears  as  Brampton  and 
from  which  the  present  textile  mill 
derives  its  name. 

The  textile  industry  brought  new 
jobs.  Fairbanks  and  Dorr  (1904-1918), 
the  Dorr  Woolen  Campany  from  1918 
on;  the  Brampton  Woolen  Company 
(1906)  —  these  are  still  part  of  our 
industrial  backbone,  to  a  large  extent 
due  to  a  never-say-die  fight  with  for¬ 
eign  competitors  practically  subsidized 
by  our  own  supposedly  friendly  Gov¬ 
ernment.  (The  Gordon  Woolen  Mill 
gave  up  in  1950.) 

Local  charities,  founded  by  public- 
spirited  citizens,  were  being  started: 


The  Newport  Home  for  Aged  Women 
(1909)  and  Carrie  F.  Wright  Hospital 
(1910). 

World  War  I  found  Captain  (now 
.Major)  Samuel  FI.  Edes  leading  Com¬ 
pany  M  to  the  fight  as  he  had  also 
for  the  Mexican  Border  troubles.  We 
sent  out  about  230  men  and  lost  8 
in  this  effort  “to  make  the  world  safe 
for  Democracy.” 

Again  in  World  War  II  Major  Edes 
led  the  boys  from  here.  In  that  war  we 
sent  forth  about  650  men  and  lost  30. 
As  to  the  Korean  War  we  are  unable 
to  ascertain  the  necessary  data  but  a 
number  of  our  boys  were  in  it. 

The  famous  Winter  Carnival  was 
started  in  1916.  The  Newport  Outing 
Club  had  a  death-defying  toboggan 
chute  more  than  a  half-mile  long,  a  ski 
jump  and  a  warming  cabin  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Pinnacle,  leading 
down  to  Wilmarth  Flat. 

Between  these  great  wars  many  new 
homes  were  built  but  few  business 
blocks,  although  the  Richards  Block  was 
rebuilt  after  the  terrific  fire  of  Novem¬ 
ber  14,  1919  destroyed  the  two  upper 
floors. 

T  he  Newport  Airport,  the  Albert  N. 
Parlin  Field,  one  of  the  first  in  the 
State,  originally  organized  by  public 
subscription  in  the  form  of  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  and  boasting  a  good  hangar  and 
field  house,  opened  in  1929  and  was 
taken  over  by  the  Town  in  1939,  and 
from  time  to  time  was  considerably  im¬ 
proved.  The  day  after  the  great  hur¬ 
ricane  of  September  21,  1938,  although 
Hooded  for  a  few  hours,  the  Airport 
furnished  the  only  means  of  leaving 
town,  and  in  fact  a  plane  took  off  and 
flew  to  Boston. 

Of  course,  Newport  during  the  great 
depression  (modern  euphemism  for 
“hard  times”)  suffered  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  country.  The  Newport 
Clothing  Manufacturing  Company  em¬ 
barked  on  these  stormy  seas  in  1934 
and  is  still  going. 


After  the  Second  World  War  a  re¬ 
surgence  of  building  occured  largelv 
due  to  a  bequest  in  the  will  of 
George  B.  Wheeler,  one  of  our  two 
most  generous  philanthropists.  His  gift 
made  possible  the  Wheeler  Gymnasium 
in  1950:  the  new  rooms  to  the  Richards 
Annex  in  1952;  and  our  fine  new  Hos¬ 
pital  on  Summer  Street  Extension,  in 
1952.  It  should  be  added  that  the  Hos¬ 
pital  would  not  be  possible  without 
the  gifts  of  time  and  large  sums  of 
money  from  many  other  dedicated  citi¬ 
zens. 

The  County  built  the  fine  new 
Records  Building  in  1949  in  Court 
Square,  providing  splendid  modern 
facilities  for  the  Registry  of  Deeds,  the 
Registry  of  Probate  and  the  fudge  of 
Probate. 

What  with  the  Gordon  Woolen  Mill 
going  out  in  1950  and  the  Internation¬ 
al  Shoe  Company,  which  had  provided 
our  largest  payroll,  quitting  in  1955, 
the  industrial  future  of  'Newport 
looked  bleak.  But  a  group  of  public- 
spirited  citizens  by  dint  of  much  hard 
work  soon  brought  in  the  Newport 
Shoe  Mfg.  Corporation  to  take  the 
place  of  the  International.  And,  pro¬ 
videntially,  the  Federal  Machine  Tool 
Corporation  began  here  in  1952,  and 
the  Sportwelt  Shoe  Company,  Inc. 
arrived  in  1957  to  take  over  part  of 
the  old  Gordon  Woolen  Mill.  These 
things  together  with  the  building  of 
the  new  Junior  High  School  on  wil¬ 
marth  Flat  in  1956  changed  the  mood 
of  the  town  from  pessimism  to  opti¬ 
mism. 

On  August  11,  1960  our  first  radio 
station,  WCNL,  began  broadcasting 
fine  music  and  good  programs  from  its 
site  on  Belknap  Avenue. 

No  doubt  the  first  settlers  would 
not  recognize  the  old  place:  they  might 
not  even  like  it.  But  one  thought 
would  certainly  strike  them  —  their 
idea  of  starting  Newport  was  no  “flash 
in  the  pan.” 


NEWPORT  -  As  It  Looked  -  1911 


LOOKING  UP  DEPOT  STREET 


NEWPORT'S  WIDE  MAIN  STREET 


Courtesy  of  F.  P.  Hutchinson 

The  “Welcome”  sign  was  out  for  Newport’s  1911  Sesqui- 
Centennial  celebration,  and  hanging  where  it  does  would 
suggest  that  many  of  those  returning  to  Newport  for  the  cele¬ 
bration  came  by  train. 


TIIE  SUGAR  RIVER  BRIDGE 


Courtesy  of  Kelly’s  Drugstore 

As  a  part  of  the  Sesqui-Centennial  parade  made  its 
way  up  Main  Street  it  shows  familiar  landmarks  that  are 
greatly  changed  today,  especially  in  the  present  gulf  station 
area.  Who  remembers  the  iron  bridge  that  spanned  the  river 
at  this  point? 


A  1911  FLOAT  — AND  WELL  KNOWN  PASSENGERS 


Courtesy  of  Cecil  Page 

Back  in  1911,  Newport’s  nationally  known  stage  per¬ 
formers  were  Billy  B.  Van  and  the  Beaumont  Sisters.  They  are 
shown  here  in  their  decorated  touring  car,  across  the  street 
from  the  present  Newport  Shoe  Store. 


Courtesy  of  Cecil  Page 

Back  in  1911,  before  Main  Street  was  paved,  it  must 
have  presented  an  appearance  of  being  much  wider  than  it 
does  today  with  the  parking  meters  down  the  center.  There 
was  plenty  of  room  for  parking  then,  but  it  will  be  a  problem 
at  this  year's  celebration. 

LOWER  MAIN  STREET,  LOOKING  NORTH 


Courtesy  of  John  Irene  Cain 

The  Little  Common  was  a  part  of  Newport’s  present  day 
common  back  in  1911.  The  town  was  well  bedecked  with 
bunting  for  the  Sesqui-Centennial  celebration. 


Courtesy  of  John  <L~  Irene  Cain 

The  Brampton  Inn,  right  foreground,  has  today  made 
way  for  Newport’s  expanding  industry.  The  site  is  now  the  of¬ 
fices  for  the  Brampton  Woolen  Company,  but  in  those  day's  it 
did  a  thriving  tourist  business. 


CORNER  OF  MAIN  AND  SUNAPEE  STREETS 


CHURCH  HISTORIES 


THE  SOUTH  CHURCH 

The  interior  of  the  South  Church  has  been 
changed  a  good  deal  since  it  was  built  in  1823,  but  the 
exterior  of  the  main  building  remains  the  same.  The 
little  wooden  chapel,  or  vestry,  was  built  in  1844. 
The  new  one  was  built  in  1872  and,  as  the  point  of 
the  roof  may  be  seen,  this  picture  must  have  been 
taken  between  that  date  and  1877,  when  the  parson¬ 
age  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  chapel. 


THE  BAPTIST  CHURCH 

The  Baptists  were  ahead  of  the  Congregationalists 
in  building  a  church  in  what  is  now  the  village,  as  the 
structure  shown  was  erected  in  1821,  through  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  Colonel  William  Cheney.  It  faced  North  Main 
Street  and  was  swung  around  to  its  present  position 
when  remodeled  in  1870.  The  drawing  was  made  in 
1860  by  Freeman  W.  Nourse,  and  as  far  as  could  be 
learned  is  the  only  likeness  of  the  old  church,  except 
the  one  in  the  1834  picture  (see  front  cover),  which 
gives  a  better  idea  of  the  front. 
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SOUTH  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH 

The  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Newport,  New  Hampshire 
Church  built  in  1 822 
Present  Minister:  Rev.  William  C.  Blair 


The  history  of  the  Church  in 
Newport  dates  from  the  very  morn¬ 
ing  the  first  settlers  arrived.  It  was 
a  Sunday  in  early  June,  1766,  and 
these  Connecticut  Congregational- 
ists  gathered  in  the  shade  of  a 
spreading  elm  to  give  thanks  to  God 
and  ask  his  blessing  upon  the  new 
community.  Benjamin  Giles  led 
worship  in  a  log  cabin  until  the 
Proprietors’  House  was  built  in 
1773.  The  Congregation  was  form¬ 
ally  organized  in  the  war  year  of 
1779,  and  the  first  pastor  was  called 
in  1783.  The  old  meeting  house, 
framed  in  1793,  stood  on  a  knoll  at 
the  foot  of  Claremont  Hill.  When 
the  new  turnpike  forced  the  villag¬ 
ers  to  relocate  east  of  the  river, 
early  in  the  19th  century,  it  was 
debated  whether  the  town  center 
would  be  north  or  south  of  the 
Main  Street  bridge.  The  Baptists 
built  at  the  winning  end;  the  pres¬ 
ent  South  Church  meeting  house 
was  dedicated  a  year  later,  in  1823. 
The  simple  dignity  of  the  structure 


has  been  attributed  to  the  pastor, 
James  Wheelock,  son  of  the  founder 
of  Dartmouth  College.  In  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  time,  the  design  was 
copied  from  builders’  handbooks 
by  a  local  craftsman  with  an  un¬ 
common  eye  for  graceful  propor¬ 
tion.  The  storied  steeple,  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Connecticut  Valley, 
is  duplicated  at  Acworth.  Brick  was 
fired  on  the  spot.  A  generation  ago, 
the  interior  was  handsomely  re¬ 
stored  to  remedy  an  unfortunate 
Victorian  modification  made  just 
after  the  Civil  War.  The  present 
membership  stands  at  390,  as  it 
enters  a  third  century  of  service  to 
God  and  the  community. 

The  list  of  pastors  wrho  have 
served  is  as  follows:  John  Remmele, 
1783-1791 ;  Abijah  Wines,  1796-1816; 
James  Wheelock,  1818-1823;  John 
Woods,  1824-1851;  Henry  Cum¬ 
mings,  1851-1866;  George  R.  W. 
Scott,  1868-1873;  Ephraim  E.  P. 
Abbott,  1875-1884;  Charles  N. 
Flanders,  1884-1887;  George  F.  Ken- 
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gott,  1889-1892;  John  P.  Pillsbury, 
1892-1895:  James  Alexander,  1896- 
1903;  Perly  C.  Grant,  1904-1909; 
Ralph  H.  White,  1909-1916;  Daniel 
Robinson,  1917-1918;  David  Lewis 
Yale,  1919-1924;  Franklin  E.  Bige¬ 
low,  1924-1937;  Clarence  H.  Clark, 
1937-1948;  Harry  G.  Suttner,  1948- 
1950;  Robert  J.  MacLeod,  1951- 
1957;  Leonard  W.  Fowler,  1957; 
and  William  C.  Blair,  1958. 
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THE  FIRST  BAPTIST  CHURCH 
Church  built  in  1821 

Present  Minister:  Rev.  William  F.  Brown 

The  First  Baptist  Church  was  born  in  this  community  in  the  year 
1779  when  the  thirteen  colonies  were  still  in  revolt  against  the  British. 
Eight  deeply  religious  and  frugal  farmers  were  in  revolt  too,  but  against 
the  stern  Calvinist  doctrine,  in  their  home  town  of  Killingsworth,  Conn,  so 
they  migrated  to  the  wilderness  of  New  Hampshire,  settling  in  the  North¬ 
western  part  of  Newport,  which  became  known  as  “Baptist  Hill.” 

These  eight  devout  souls  organized  the  first  Baptist  church  in  this 
section,  but  did  not  build  a  meeting  house  until  1798.  Up  to  that  time  they 
met  in  their  homes,  in  barns  and  wherever  they  could.  This  first  building 
stood  in  what  we  know7  as  North  Newport. 

In  the  summer  of  1821  a  meeting  house  was  built  at  the  head  of  the 
Common  in  Newport.  This  building  originally  faced  the  West,  but  later 
was  turned  to  face  the  Common.  The  church  acquired  one  of  the  very  few7 
Paul  Revere  bells  in  existence,  the  bell  being  cast  in  1822.  It  still  rings 
out  through  the  valley,  the  call  to  worship. 

The  present  pastor,  William  F.  Brown,  began  his  ministry  here  in 
1942,  and  will  have  completed  his  twentieth  year  in  February  1962,  the 
longest  pastorate  in  the  history  of  the  church,  and  at  present  the  longest 
in  the  State. 
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This  drawing  of  unknown  au¬ 
thorship  and  veracity,  represents  the 
first  church,  but  not  the  first  house 


of  worship,  erected  in  Newport,  for 
the  “proprietor's  house”  was  used 
for  church  purposes  from  1773  un¬ 


til  1791.  It  stood  on  the  cone-like 
hill  at  the  junction  of  the  Unity 
and  Claremont  roads. 


THE  ABIJAH  WINES  HOUSE 

The  old  Abijah  Wines  house,  once  occupied  by 
the  staunch  old  minister  who  was  pastor  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  from  1796  until  1816,  still  stands 
at  the  head  of  Belknap  Avenue  and  for  many  years 
has  belonged  to  the  Aiken  family  (Now  the  Charles 
Aiken  residence).  Although  known  as  the  parsonage, 
it  teas  not  owned  by  the  church  and  was  never  occupied 
bv  any  other  minister. 


From  “ The  Book  of  Old  Newport 
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the  present  site  of  the  parish 
church. 

In  the  year  1902,  the  parish  of 
St.  Patrick’s  was  canonically  erected. 
The  first  pastor,  a  graduate  of  the 
college  of  Holy  Cross,  was  the  Rev¬ 
erend  James  J.  Hogan. 

The  Reverend  Father  Hogan  was 
>ucceeded  as  Pastor  by  the  Reverend 
Thomas  Finning,  in  1913.  Father 
Finning's  administration  spanned 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  was  a 
time  of  growth  and  expansion. 


Don  Sieburg  Photo 

Death  came  suddenly  to  St. 
Patrick’s  beloved  pastor  in  Janu¬ 
ary  of  1938.  In  the  following  month, 
he  was  succeeded  by  the  Reverened 
Michael  R.  Griffin.  Shortly  after  his 
assuming  the  reins  of  office,  the 
present  church  building  was  en¬ 
larged  and  enhanced.  Bishop  John 
Peterson  came  to  bless  it.  The  late 
Governor  Francis  P.  Murphy  was 
a  most  generous  benefactor. 

In  1946,  Father  Griffin  was  called 
upon  to  take  over  the  parish  of  St. 


The  Catholic  people  dwelling  in  the  town  of 
Newport  did  not  take  on  parochial  stature  until  the 
year  1902.  Prior  to  this  date,  they  wrere  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  St.  Mary’s  parish  in  Claremont.  In  the 
year  1854,  they  became  a  mission  of  St.  Mary’s.  The 
Reverend  Father  O'Sullivan  was  then  pastor  of  St. 
Mary’s.  During  this  period,  Masses  were  celebrated 
in  the  home  of  Patrick  Herrick  on  Sunapee  street. 
Later  they  assembled  for  holy  Mass  at  the  Armory  on 
Central  St.  In  1870,  “mirabile  dictu”  they  gathered  at 
the  Masonic  hall,  in  the  Burke  block,  now  the  Priscilla 
Sweet  Shop.  In  1883,  a  wooden  structure  was  raised  on 


Paul  in  Franklin,  N.  H.  where  he 
still  presides.  Succeeding  him  at 
Newport  came  the  Reverend  John 
McCarthy.  During  the  latter’s  ad¬ 
ministration,  the  chapel  of  St. 
Joachim  in  Sunapee,  was  con¬ 
structed.  Death  came  to  this  de¬ 
voted  and  pioneering  priest  in  1959. 
In  March,  Rev.  Joseph  Shields  was 
appointed  by  the  late  Bishop  Brady 
to  this  distinguished  pastorate  of 
St.  Patrick’s  —  Newport,  N.  H. 


ST.  PATRICK’S  ROMAN  CATHOLIC 
CHURCH 
Dedicated:  1902 

Present  pastor:  Rev.  Joseph  Shields 
Present  curate:  Rev.  John  Sullivan 


CHURCH  OF  THE  EPIPHANY 
(Episcopal) 

Dedicated:  June,  1910 
Present  pastor:  Rev.  Samuel  N.  McCain,  Jr. 

The  Church  of  the  Epiphany  held  its  first  service 
on  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany,  being  Sunday,  in  the 
cear  1907  in  the  court  room  on  Main  street.  Some  two 
years  later  land  was  purchased  on  Cheney  Street  from 
the  Wait  family  and  in  June  1910  the  church  was 
dedicated  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Edward  M.  Parker,  Bishop 
of  New  Hampshire.  For  many  years  the  church  re¬ 
mained  in  missionary  status  in  the  Diocese.  In  1950 
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under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev. 
Harold  G.  Martin  plans  were  laid 
for  the  building  (or  digging)  of  an 
Undercroft,  which  proved  to  be  a 
project  widely  supported  by  the 
whole  community. 

In  1953,  The  Rev.  Stanrod  T. 
Carmichael  was  appointed  to  serve 
as  the  vicar  of  the  congregation, 
which  at  this  time  was  showing 
many  signs  of  newness  of  life.  In 
1956,  when  the  Diocesan  Conven¬ 
tion  Y\as  held  in  Newport,  the 


church  teas  admitted  to  the  Diocese 
as  a  Parish.  In  1957  the  congrega¬ 
tion  purchased  for  a  second  time  the 
property  facing  the  Common,  reno¬ 
vating  the  first  floor  for  church 
school  purposes  and  the  second 
floor  as  the  rectory.  In  February, 
1958  the  Rev.  S.  N.  McCain,  Jr.  ac¬ 
cepted  the  call  as  rector. 

Clergy  in  residence  at  Newport: 
Lawrence  F.  Amor,  Fall  1908;  Al¬ 
bert  Bowles,  1909-1914;  (Mr.  Mc¬ 
Bride,  1914);  Claude  M.  A.  Poole, 


1914-1915;  Sheaf  e  Walker,  1916- 
1919;  Wm.  P.  Picksly,  1921-1925;  P. 
S.  McConnell,  1926;  Forrest  East¬ 
man,  1927-1930;  Harold  G.  Martin, 
1949-1952;  Stanrod  T.  Carmichael, 
1953-1957;  S.  N.  McCain,  Jr.,  1958-. 

Non-resident  clergy:  Wm.  Patter¬ 
son,  1907;  Arthur  M.  Dunstan; 
Lawrence  F.  Piper;  R.  C.  Gould, 
1932-1936;  Robert  Dunn,  1936- 
1942;  Malcolm  Hotchkiss,  1942- 
1944;  William  P.  Neal,  1945-1949; 
John  McGann,  1952-1953. 
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The  four  pictures  illustrated  from 
“The  Book  of  Old  Newport”  issued 
in  1909,  by  Marcia  J.  and  Samuel 
H.  Edes,  embellished  by  Martin  W. 
Nourse  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and 
printed  by  the  Argus  &  Spectator, 
Newport,  shows  “the  bank  building”, 
which  was  between  Sunapee  Street 
and  the  Town  Hall  and  burned  in 
the  fire  of  1885;  beneath  it,  the 
Common,  about  which  it  says,  “Be¬ 
fore  the  common  was  regularly 
laid  out  in  1891,  it  was  used  for 


OLD  NEWPORT 

cattle  shows  and  baseball  games. 
The  smaller  boys  played  on  the 
South  end  and  the  big  games  took 
place  on  the  wider  part,  greatly  to 
the  discomfort  of  the  windows  in 
the  Baptist  Church”. 

The  two  pictures  to  the  right  are: 
(upper)  The  Universalist-Unitarian 
Church.  After  holding  their  meet¬ 
ings  in  various  places,  the  Univer- 
salist  Society  built  its  church  in 
1837.  Jonathan  Wilmarth,  who 


built  a  great  many  houses  in  town, 
was  the  contractor.  After  a  varied 
careei',  in  which  the  Universalists 
and  Unitarians  were  alternately  in 
control,  the  building  was  sold  in 
1895  to  John  W.  Johnson,  who  re¬ 
modeled  it.  The  same  picture  also 
shows  something  of  the  old  form  of 
the  Emerson  Block;  and  (lower) 
Cheney  Street.  The  lack  of  trees 
accounts  for  the  strange  appearance 
of  the  street. 


ST.  VASILIOS  GREEK  ORTHODOX  CHURCH 
Dedicated:  June  29,  1952 
Present  priest:  Rev.  Nikos  Georges 


The  Newport  Hellenic  Society  was 
founded  in  1928  and  dedicated  to  the 
moral,  social  and  economic  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  Greek-American  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Newport. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Society  did  not 
neglect  the  spiritual  requirements  of 
the  community  and  though,  without 
a  church  building  of  their  own,  the 
group  utilized  the  Episcopal  Church 
edifice  with  neighborly  Greek  Ortho¬ 
dox  priest  officiating. 

Every  member  of  the  community  nu- 
tured  a  fond  hope  that  a  church  of 
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On  Thanksgiving  Day,  1908,  the 
first  Christian  Science  service  in  New¬ 
port  was  held  in  a  room  in  the  Rich¬ 
ard’s  school.  It  was  attended  by  two 
readers  with  one  person  in  the  audi¬ 
ence. 

In  the  natural  order  of  events  these 
seemingly  limited  efforts  bore  fruit  and 
on  Thanksgiving  Day,  1911,  the  first 
regular  public  service  was  held  in  a 
millinery  parlor  in  the  Woodbury 
block.  Main  street. 

Soon,  the  attendance  demanded 
greater  seating  capacity  and  Citizen's 
Hall  in  the  Citizen's  Bank  building  was 
hired.  On  December  5,  1919,  this  group 


their  own  could  be  established.  Aided 
by  the  younger  generation,  imbued 
with  tremendous  energy  and  well- 
schooled  in  the  art  of  determination 
and  ambition,  St.  Vasilios  Church  final¬ 
ly  became  a  reality.  Ground  breaking 
was  started  on  October  26,  1950  and 
completed  in  1952. 

The  first  services  were  conducted  on 
June  29,  1952  by  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Rizos  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  a  previous 
Greek  school  teacher  in  Newport,  and 
also  the  Rev.  Christopher  Tasarlas  of 
Keene,  N.  H. 


Peter  Wakefield  was  the  founder  of 
Methodistism  in  Newport,  N.  H.  He 
was  formerly  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church  but  rejected  the  doctrine  of 
the  perseverence  of  the  saints  and  was 
expelled  from  their  communion.  Eli¬ 
jah  Hedding,  who  held  services  oc¬ 
casionally  at  Sunapee,  probably 
preached  the  first  Methodist  sermon 
in  Newport. 

The  small  group  that  was  formed, 
met  in  the  school-house  until  1840 
and  at  that  time  the  first  Methodist 
chapel  was  built  in  Northville. 

A  few  years  later,  circumstances 
arose  in  the  Congregational  Church 
which  caused  a  secession  of  those 
Methodists  who  had  joined  it  be¬ 
cause  they  had  no  church  of  their  own 


of  Christian  Scientists  was  recognized 
as  Christian  Science  Society  of  New¬ 
port. 

In  1922,  a  Sunday  school  was  started 
and  six  years  later,  in  July,  1928,  the 
Society  moved  to  rooms  in  the  Dewolf 
block  where  a  Reading  Room  was 
established  together  with  room  for 
services  and  Sunday  school. 

On  Sunday,  August  1,  1933,  First 
Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  of  New¬ 
port,  corner  Cedar  and  Cheney  streets 
was  dedicated,  and  Newport  paid 
generous  tribute  by  filling  it’s  audi¬ 
torium  to  capacity  at  two  dedication 
services. 
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Rev.  Nikos  Georges  of  Holliston, 
Mass.,  the  Greek  Orthodox  Chaplain 
for  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  now  con¬ 
ducts  the  services  and  is  the  priest  of 
the  parish. 


and  also  many  others.  They  proposed  a 
permanent  union  with  the  Northville 
Methodists  and  asked  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Conference  for  a  preacher.  In 
May  1850  Warren  F.  Evans  wras  their 
preacher  and  the  Universalist  chapel 
was  their  place  of  worship.  They  want¬ 
ed  a  church  of  their  own  however  and 
such  was  the  progress  of  the  work  that 
in  Dec.  1851  they  were  able  to  dedicate 
their  own  house  of  worship,  erected  in 
the  center  of  town. 

The  Methodist  parsonage  was  built 
in  1854  on  a  site  next  to  the  church 
for  the  sum  of  S2000.00.  This  land  was 
sold  to  the  U.  S.  government  years 
later  for  the  new  postoffice  and  a 
new  parsonage  was  erected  on  Cheney 
St.  in  1936. 
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The  above  is  a  brief  resume,  a  skele¬ 
ton  sketch  of  important  stens  in  prog¬ 
ress;  but  we  pause  earnestly  to  salute 
the  courage  and  loyalty  of  those  early 
pioneers. 


METHODIST  CHURCH 
Dedicated:  December,  1851 
Present  minister:  Rev.  Charles  A.  Rogers 


FIRST  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST,  SCIENTIST 
Dedicated:  August  1,  1933 


pu 
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NORTH  NEWPORT  UNION  CHAPEL 
Dedicated:  March  14,  1886 
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The  North  Newport  Union  Chapel 
was  dedicated  March  14,  1886,  as  a 
result  of  a  decision  by  the  people  of 
North  Newport,  then  called  North- 
ville,  the  year  before,  to  build  a  new 
chapel  rather  than  to  buy  the  so-called 
Wakefield  Chapel  that  was  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of. 

In  1798,  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Newport  built  a  meeting  house  just 
across  the  road  and  slightly  to  the 
south;  and  in  1840,  the  Wakefield 
chapel  was  built,  the  site  not  named, 
to  be  used  as  a  Methodist  Church.  Just 
how  the  Wakefield  Chapel  was  dis¬ 
posed  of,  or  what  happened  to  the 
Baptist  Church,  is  not  mentioned,  but 
the  Union  Chapel  became  the  religious 
center  of  the  community  and  has 
served  as  such  since  that  date. 

Newport  ministers  have  preached 
there  at  times  on  a  regular  schedule. 


Of  late  years,  Leland  E.  Brigham  of 
Portsmouth,  former  Sullivan  Countv 
Y.M.C.A.  secretary,  has  conducted 
services  there  once  a  month. 

In  August,  1936,  the  fiftieth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  chapel  was  held  with  a 
full  program  for  the  day  and  was  very 
well  attended.  The  committee  in 
charge  comprised  Leland  Brigham, 
Homer  T.  Sibley,  Paul  Nystedt,  Mrs. 
Lillian  Farwell,  Mrs.  Elsie  Blodgett, 
Mrs.  Rose  Coutermarsh,  Miss  Emma 
Rowell  and  William  Storey.  Obadiah 
Ring,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Ring,  Mrs.  Winnie 
Heath,  Albert  Smith  and  William 
Storey,  who  had  been  present  at  the 
dedication  were  in  attendance. 

A  seventy-fifth  anniversary  program 
is  planned  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will 
be  held  during  the  Newport  Bicenten¬ 
nial  observance. 


THE  ALLIANCE  CHURCH 
Dedicated:  Dec.  8,  1958 


I'lie  Alliance  Church  is  a  fully  con¬ 
nected  church  of  the  Christian  and 
Missionary  Alliance.  The  Christian  and 
Missionary  Alliance  (C.M.A.),  born  in 
our  own  New  England  in  1887,  is  a 
worldwide  missionary  organization 
with  over  1,000  churches  in  the  home¬ 
land  and  more  than  700  active  mission¬ 
aries  in  22  fields  around  the  world. 

The  Charter  Members  carried  on  un¬ 
der  the  faithful  ministry  of  Mr.  Wilbur 
T.  Plotner,  a  layman  of  the  Alliance 
Church  of  Brockton,  Mass.,  until  the 
summer  of  1955  when  they  became  a 


fully  connected  church  of  the  C.M.A. 
In  August,  1955  the  church  was  in¬ 
corporated  and  purchased  its  building 
site.  The  erection  of  the  church  began 
in  the  fall  of  1957  and  was  completed 
the  following  year. 

The  Dedication  Service  was  held 
Dec.  8,  1958  with  Home  Department 
Secretary,  Rev.  H.  E.  Nelson  and  the 
District  Supt.,  Rev.  E.  J.  Bailey.  Sun¬ 
day  Morning  and  Evening  Services, 
mid-week  Prayer  Service,  and  Sunday 
School  have  been  conducted  weekly 
since  the  Dedication. 
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ADVENT  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH 
Built  in  1952 


It  was  in  the  summer  of  1946  that 
Rev.  Alice  Bennett  was  spending  some 
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time  in  Newport,  New  Hampshire,  and 
vicinity  in  helping  care  for  her  aged 
parents  who  were  in  poor  health.  At 
the  camp  meeting  session  at  White 
River  Jet.,  Vermont  that  August,  Or- 
ren  Barton  asked  Mrs.  Bennett  if  she 
would  hold  a  prayer  meeting  at  New¬ 
port  if  he  would  find  a  place  for  it. 
She  said  she  would,  and  he  secured 
glad  permission  to  have  such  meetings 
at  the  home  of  Mr.  &:  Mrs.  Fred  Kim¬ 
ball.  The  first  was  held  August  29  with 
1 1  present.  Mr.  Barton  asked  if  she 
would  have  preaching  services  if  he 
would  find  a  church  edifice.  To  this 
Mrs.  Bennett  also  agreed  and  it  was 
with  happy  anticipation  that  the  first 
meeting  was  held  on  Sunday,  October 


6,  1946,  in  a  white  Community  Church 
building  in  a  nice  location  at  North 
Newport,  New  Hampshire.  Three  serv¬ 
ices  and  a  Sunday  School  were  held 
that  day.  Mrs.  Bennett  preached  in  the 
morning  to  an  audience  of  53;  Rev. 
Earl  Waterman  of  North  Springfield, 
Vermont,  in  the  afternoon,  and  even¬ 
ing  service  by  Mrs.  May  Williams,  at¬ 
tendance  being  53  and  31  respectively; 
44  were  in  Sunday  School.  The  Sunday 
School  was  organized  November  17, 
1946  with  4  classes.  On  December  10, 
1947,  the  church  proper  was  organized 
with  17  Charter  Members.  They  elected 
Rev.  Mrs.  Bennett  as  first  pastor. 

During  the  summer  of  1952,  they 
moved  to  the  newly  built  Church  on 
North  Main  Street,  Newport,  New 
Hampshire. 
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PICTURESQUE  NEWPORT 


—  In  the  Days 


MAIN  STREET  —  LOOKING  NORTH 


Courtesy  of  F.  P.  Hutchinson 


The  “First  Town  Hall”  had  an  observation  platform  atop 
its  dome  and  an  excellent  view  of  the  town  was  available  from 
it.  A  porch  was  then  on  the  front  of  the  Wheeler  Block,  and 
the  road  “went  uphill”  to  the  store  fronts. 

PRESIDENT  TAFT  IN  NEWPORT 


Courtesy  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Darling 


It  is  an  occasion  when  the  President  of  the  United  States 
comes  to  any  town.  Newport  has  been  favored  with  visits  from 
three  presidents  in  succession,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  a  republi¬ 
can;  President  William  H.  Taft,  a  republican,  and  Woodrow 
Wilson,  a  democrat.  Newport’s  most  famous  visitor  was 
probably  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette. 

WINTER  STREET  FROM  CHENEY 


Courtesy  of  Kelly’s  Drugstore 


Except  for  the  street  being  paved,  Winter  Street  remains 
today  about  the  same  as  it  did  when  this  picture  was  taken 
many  years  ago. 


of  Long  Ago  — 


CROSS  STREET  —  LOOKING  NORTH 


Courtesy  of  Mrs.  Eva  Jordan 


The  wooden  railing  to  the  Cross  Street  bridge  has  been 
replaced  by  iron  spans  and  the  canal  bridge  no  longer  exists 
as  the  canal  has  been  filled  in.  The  railroad  crossing,  we 
suspect,  was  busier  then  than  it  is  today. 


SUMMER  STREET  FROM  SUNAPEE 


Courtesy  of  Mrs.  Eva  Jordan 


The  Rawson  House  at  the  top  of  Summer  Street  hill  was 
the  only  house  on  that  side  of  the  street  to  that  point  when 
this  picture  was  taken  many  years  ago.  Since  then  two  houses 
have  been  built  and  the  Amoco  Service  Station  occupies  the 
field  that  at  that  time  bordered  Sunapee  Street  to  the  left  in 
the  picture  shown. 

NEWPORT  COMMON  —  EARLY  MEW 


im 


Courtesy  of  Mr.  i?  Mrs.  Robert  Darling 


Newport’s  Little  Common  was  once  enclosed  with  a 
wooden  fence.  This  was  back  before  the  bandstand  that  once 
stood  on  the  Common  was  erected. 


MARY  AND  THE  LAMB 

The  fact  that  Mrs.  Sarah  Josepha 
Hale's  poem  beginning  “Mary  had 
a  Little  Lamb”  is  a  popular  nursery 
rhyme  wherever  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  is  spoken,  lends  especial  in¬ 
terest  to  the  scenes  in  Newport  con¬ 
nected  with  the  poem  and  the  auth¬ 
or.  Gordon  Buell,  the  poet’s  father, 
came  from  Killingworth,  Conn., 
and  built  the  home  shown  at  the 
right,  where  Mrs.  Hale  was  born 
Oct.  24,  1788.  The  farm  is  on  the 
road  leading  from  East  Mountain 
down  into  Wendell.  The  house 
burned  about  1899. 

The  other  illustrations  show  the 
schoolhouse  at  Guild,  where,  ac¬ 
cording  to  tradition,  the  lamb  in¬ 
cident  took  place.  It  stands  near 
the  junction  of  the  Sunapee  and 
Ryder  Corner  roads  (behind  the 
Midway  Service  Station)  at  the 
northwestern  end  of  Guild  Street, 
and  was  used  as  a  school  until  the 
new  schoolhouse  was  built  about 
1891.  It  is  now  a  dwelling,  as  shown 
in  the  upper  picture. 


THE  POEM 

MARY  HAD  A  LITTLE  LAMB 

Mary  had  a  little  lamb. 

Its  fleece  was  white  as  snow, 

And  everywhere  that  Mary  went 
The  lamb  was  sure  to  go; 

He  followed  her  to  school  one  day— 
That  was  against  the  rule, 

It  made  the  children  laugh  and  play, 
To  see  a  lamb  in  school. 

And  so  the  teacher  turned  him  out, 
But  still  he  lingered  near, 

And  waited  patiently  about, 

Till  Mary  did  appear; 

And  then  he  ran  to  her,  and  laid 
His  head  upon  her  arm 
As  if  he  said— “I’m  not  afraid— 

You’ll  keep  me  from  all  harm.” 

“What  makes  the  lamb  love  Mary  so?” 

The  eager  children  cry— 

“Oh,  Mary  loves  the  lamb,  you  know,” 
The  Teacher  did  reply;— 

“And  you  each  gentle  animal 
In  confidence  may  bind, 

And  make  them  follow  at  your  call, 
If  you  are  always  kind.” 


THE  CONTROVERSY 

The  first  twelve  lines  have  been 
contested  by  a  Mrs.  Mary  Sawyer 
Tyler  who  says  that  John  Roul- 
stone,  a  Harvard  freshman,  was  the 
author,  and  Henry  Ford’s  Little 
Red  Schoolhouse  at  Sterling,  Mass., 
has  posted  a  bronze  memorial  tab¬ 
let  to  this  effect,  but  does  add, 
“Sarah  Josepha  Hale,  Whose  Gen¬ 
ius  Completed  the  Poem  in  Its  Pres¬ 
ent  Form.” 

We  in  Newport  like  to  believe  a 
letter  written  by  Mrs.  Hale  to  a 
Philadelphia  woman  in  which  she 
claims  authorship  of  the  poem,  and 
we  agree  with  the  statement  in 
“The  Lady  of  Godey’s”  Sarah  Jo¬ 
sepha  Hale,  by  Ruth  E.  Finley  that 
states,  “Now,  why,  in  view  of  Mrs. 
Hale’s  clearly  authenticated  auth¬ 
orship  of  “Mary’s  Lamb,”  is  there 
present  call  for  discussion  of  the 
claim  of  Mary  Sawyer  Tyler?” 
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Courtesy  of  Raymond  Holden 
Newport  to  perpetuate  her  name  and 
distinction. 

This  medal  is  given  annually  to 
someone,  chosen  by  a  nationally  known 
committee,  associated  with  or  living  in 
New  England  who  is  pre-eminent  in 
literature  or  the  arts.  The  recipients  to 
date  have  been:  Robert  Frost,  poet; 
John  P.  Marquand,  novelist;  Archibald 
MacLeish,  poet;  Dorothy  Canfield 
Fisher,  novelist  and  essayist;  Mary 
Ellen  Chase,  novelist  and  teacher;  Mark 
Van  Doren,  poet;  and  Catherine  Drink¬ 
er  Bowen,  biographer,  the  1961  winner. 

Newport  is  proud  to  honor  Sarah 
Josepha  Hale.  Many  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  women  attracted  more  attention 
than  she  did  but  few  were  more  in¬ 
fluential  or  more  deserving  of  honor. 


WE  HONOR  OUR  MOST 
FAMOUS  CITIZEN 
SARAH  JOSEPHA  HALE 


By  Raymond  Holdkn 


Sarah  Josepha  Hale  was  born  in 
Newport  in  1788.  when  there  were 
neither  schools  nor  churches  in  the 
town.  She  grew  up  in  the  pine  forest 
on  East  Mountain,  getting  her  educa¬ 
tion  at  home  from  her  father  and 
mother  and  a  brother  who  went  to 
Dartmouth.  Her  intellectual  stature 
was  far  out  of  proportion  to  her  op¬ 
portunities.  She  read  not  only  the 
Bible  and  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  those 
standard  mainsprings  of  backwoods 
genius,  but  managed  to  get  and  devour, 
in  what  manner  we  do  not  know, 
works  of  the  celebrated  writers  of  the 
18th  century  such  as  Pope,  Johnson, 
Cowper,  Burns  and  even  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe,  whose  Mysteries  of  Udolpho 
thrilled  her  because  it  was  a  novel 


and  written  by  a  woman.  Sarah  Jo¬ 
sepha  determined  that  she,  too,  would 
be  a  novelist  and  would  devote  her 
life  to  the  honor  and  dignity  of  her 
sex.  Both  of  these  things  she  did,  her 
novel  Northwood  having  appeared  in 
1827.  In  1828,  six  years  after  the  death 
of  her  husband  had  left  her  destitute 
with  five  children,  she  was  called  from 
her  hill  country  home  to  Boston  to 
become  editor  of  The  Ladies  Maga¬ 
zine  which  later,  in  1837,  merged  with 
Godey’s  Lady’s  Book.  This  latter  pub¬ 
lication  she  edited  until  her  death  in 
her  92nd  year.  She  was  the  author 
also  of  several  volumes  of  poems 
(among  which  was  “Mary’s  Little 
Lamb”)  and  published  many  books 
on  woman’s  place  in  the  world. 

She  was  never  properly  honored  by 
her  home  town  until  1956.  At  that 
time  the  Friends  of  the  Richards  Free 
Library  established  the  annual  literary 
award  which  bears  her  name  and  had 
executed  a  bronze  medal  carrying  her 
charming  likeness.  This  medal  was 
financed  jointly  by  the  Friends  and 
two  funds  established  by  citizens  of 


MAIN  STREET,  NEWPORT 


L.  R.  Whitney  Photo 


THE 

RICHARDS 
FREE  LIBRARY 
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L.  R.  Whitney  Photo 


By  Jean  Claggett,  Librarian 

The  Richards  Free  Library,  a  gift  of  Dexter 
Richards,  opened  in  1889  with  1100  books.  Patrons 
were  allowed  to  borrow  one  book  at  a  time.  The  stacks 
were  open  to  no  one  but  the  Librarian  and  Trustees, 
except  by  special  permission.  A  counter,  surmounted 
by  brass  bars,  blocked  access  to  the  books  and  pro¬ 
tected  the  Librarian  from  the  public  —  or  vice  versa. 
The  two  front  rooms  were  segregated;  one  for  ladies  — 
one  for  gentlemen.  Fourteen  was  the  youngest  age 
allowed  library  privileges. 

Library  service  has  changed  with  the  times.  Books, 
chosen  for  all  ages  from  pre-kindergartners  to  non¬ 
agenarians,  are  on  open  shelves  and  the  number  bor¬ 
rowed  unlimited.  School  children  come  in  such  num¬ 
bers  that  a  secluded  alcove  has  been  arranged  for  adult 
readers. 


Mr.  Richards  planned  that  the  library  would  al¬ 
ways  be  self-supporting,  but  as  costs  increased  (books 
cost  3-83  in  1889;  S3. 51  today,  or  over  four  times  as 
much)  endowment  income  shrank.  In  1933,  the  town 
began  to  contribute  to  the  library  budget,  but  in  spite 
of  this  aid  —  and  some  memorial  gifts  —  the  resources 
and  building  steadily  deteriorated. 

In  1955  the  Friends  of  the  Newport  Library  was 
formed  to  revive  the  library.  (See  article  on  Friends 
at  bottom  of  page).  In  addition  the  Brewster-Gould 
Post  of  the  American  Legion  converted  the  Gentlemen’s 
Reading  Room  into  a  student’s  study  and  reference 
room.  The  local  telephone  operators  have  made  several 
gifts.  In  the  years  1950-1960,  circulation  of  books  more 
than  doubled. 

In  1960,  the  Rotary  Club  gave  a  record  collection 
in  memory  of  D.  Sidney  Rollins,  a  former  trustee.  In 
1961  the  files  of  town  newspapers  were  micro-filmed. 
In  I960  the  N.  H.  State  Library  surveyed  the  library 
and  made  suggestions,  which  are  now  being  imple¬ 
mented. 

Present  funds  producing  income  for  library  serv¬ 
ices  are  in  memory  of  John  McCrillis,  Justina  Lowell 
Young,  Isaac  and  Emily  Spooner  and  Austin  Oldrini. 
Other  funds  are  being  sought. 

Librarians  have  been  Anne  Parmelee,  1889-93, 
1899-1918;  Mrs.  Mary  Little  Tandy,  1893-99;  Mrs. 
N.  H.  Miller,  1918-36;  Mrs.  Barbara  Bartlett,  1936- 
52;  Mrs.  Jean  Claggett,  1953  to  date. 


THE  FRIENDS  OF  THE  RICHARDS  FREE  LIBRARY 


By  Barbara  Holden,  President  of  the  Friends 


When  the  Richards  Free  Library 
was  founded,  Newport  could  boast 
a  far  better  library  than  most  New 
Hampshire  towns  of  her  size.  When 
a  nucleus  of  interested  citizens  first 
met  in  1955  to  organize  the  Friends 
of  the  Richards  Free  Library,  how¬ 
ever,  Newport’s  library  was  nothing 
to  boast  about.  Without  sufficient 
funds  and  lacking  public  support,  a 
library  cannot  fill  its  vital  role  in 
the  community. 

The  Newport  Friends  have  two 


main  objectives:  to  stimulate  active 
interest  in  the  library,  and  to  raise 
money  to  help  increase  its  book 
collection  and  its  services.  Through 
membership  dues  and  an  annual 
Library  Festival,  and  more  recently 
an  annual  Library  Dance,  the 
Friends  (who  draw  their  members 
from  out-of-towners  interested  in 
Newport  as  well  as  from  the  town 
itself)  have  helped  greatly  to  change 
the  library  picture.  Each  year  they 
have  contributed  $500  to  the  library 


for  the  purchase  of  books.  They 
have  bought  new  linoleum  for  the 
library  floors,  new  furniture  for 
the  Reference  Room  and  for  a 
reading  alcove,  added  a  street  dis¬ 
play  cabinet.  Equally  important, 
they  have  helped  Newport  to  be¬ 
come  aware  of  what  a  good  library 
can  and  should  be,  and  what  the 
Newport  library  can  and  will  be  if 
it  has  adequate  support. 
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ON  THE 
BREEDING 
OF  BISCUITS 

By  Evan  Hill* 


One  clay  last  summer,  while  sit¬ 
ting  on  a  maple-shaded  bench  on 
the  Newport  Common,  I  heard  a 
conversation  between  two  men.  The 
older  man  had  been  born  here  and 
lived  here  for  more  than  seventy- 
five  years.  The  younger  man  was  a 
migrant,  come  up  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  thirty-four  years  before.  They 
were  close  friends,  these  two  men, 
and  silence  was  a  comfortable  thing 
between  them. 

But  then.  thoughtfully,  the 
younger  man  said,  “You  know,  I  ve 
iived  here  for  more  than  half  my 
life,  and  I’m  not  really  a  resident, 
am  I?” 

The  old  man  did  not  turn  his 
head.  “  ’Course  not,”  he  said. 

“I'm  from  away;  and  I'll  always 
be  from  away,  won’t  I?” 

“  ‘Course,”  said  the  old  man. 
“You’re  from  away.  Facts  are  facts. 
Don't  feel  bad;  you  can't  help  it. 
You're  from  away.” 

There  was  silence  for  a  while, 
and  then  the  younger  man  —  the 
man  from  away  —  asked,  “Well, 
what  about  my  daughters?  They 
were  born  here;  they  were  married 
here:  their  children  cvere  born 
here.  They’re  natives,  aren’t  they?” 

The  old  man  turned  his  head 
this  time.  “Well,”  he  said  slowly. 
“If  you  had  a  cat,  that  had  kittens 
in  the  oven,  you  would’nt  call  them 
kittens  biscuits,  would  you?” 

And  in  those  terms,  I  am  a  cat, 
and  my  children  are  kittens.  I've 
lived  here,  in  this  200-year-old  town, 
for  only  thirteen  years.  My  two 
children  were  born  here  in  the  fine, 
new  Newport  Hospital,  and  they 
are  positive  there  is  no  finer  place 
in  the  world.  I  agree.  While  young 
Lucinda  and  Peter  —  whether  they 
are  kittens  or  biscuits  —  made  no 
choice  about  where  they  live,  I 
have.  I  choose  Newport.  Fortunate¬ 
ly,  as  a  writer,  I  can  live  anyplace 
where  there  is  a  telephone,  a  de¬ 
cent  library,  and  access  to  an  air¬ 


port.  I  could  earn  a  living  just 
as  well  in  San  Francisco,  Boston, 
Ohio  or  Alaska;  and  my  wife  Pris¬ 
cilla  and  I  have  lived  in  all  these 
places.  But  we  chose  Newport. 

Why?  Certainly  not  because 
Newport  is  perfect  —  no  place  is. 
Certainly  not  because  in  one  breath 
the  town  is  celebrating  200  years 
of  history,  and  in  the  other  breath 
is  planning  to  tear  down  The  Old 
Court  House,  a  beautiful  building 
that  has  served  the  community 
since  1825.  Certainly  not  because 
we  have  solved  our  sewer,  library, 
road,  school  or  airport  problems; 
because  we  have  not.  But,  while  we 
we  have  these  problems  —  and 
what  community  does  not?  —  we 
are  not  lying  to  ourselves  about 
them.  We  admit  candidly  that  they 
exist,  and  we  are  steadily  work¬ 
ing  to  solve  them.  At  times  some 
of  us  are  impatient  with  the  pond¬ 
erous,  complex  machinery  involved 
in  effecting  such  changes;  but  in  all 
truth  there  are  times  when  we 
must  be  grateful  to  the  cautious 
conservatism  that  occasionally 
brakes  “progress”  to  a  temporary 
halt. 

Newport  is  facing  the  facts  of  a 
changing  world  with  a  rare,  and 
desirable,  combination  of  old,  solid 
stability  and  a  fresh,  new  stirring. 
Each  year,  both  summer  and  winter, 
thousands  of  new  faces  appear  in 
this  old  shire  town  of  Sullivan 
County.  As  new  roads  are  built,  as 
aircraft  fly  faster  and  more  fre¬ 
quently,  as  the  nation's  standard  of 
living  leaps  higher,  and  more  auto¬ 
mobiles  rush  to  the  highways  —  as 
these  things  happen,  the  distance 
between  Newport  and  Boston,  or 
New  York  or  New  Jersey  shrinks 
shorter  and  shorter.  Strangers 
come  to  ski  in  winter,  to  boat  and 
swim  and  relax  in  cool  cottages  in 
summer,  and  some  change  from 
strangers  to  residents.  They  buy  or 
build  here;  they  retire  and  come 
here  to  live  out  their  lives  in  friend¬ 


ly  peace  and  comfort.  They  too  are 
making  a  choice. 

Every  resident  wants  to  say  that 
his  town  is  a  fine  place  to  live  in, 
and  the  saying  is  a  cliche;  but  a 
cliche  is  merely  a  truth  that  is  used 
too  often.  The  cliche  is  true  of 
Newport;  it  is  a  fine  place  to  live  in. 
It’s  a  fine  place  to  be  born  in,  to 
grow  up  in,  and  to  die  in.  Our 
churches,  our  industry,  our  patri¬ 
otic  and  social  organizations  and 
our  schools  cut  across  all  strata  of 
society.  And  what  child  is  better 
prepared  for  reality  when  his  play¬ 
mates  are  the  children  of  farmers, 
millhands,  lawyers,  doctors,  bank¬ 
ers?  Oh,  we  have  some  stratifica¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  so  slight  that  the 
word  is  almost  a  stranger  to  us. 

And  where  else  can  we  find  such 
beauty?  Even  the  town  clump  is 
magnificent,  with  its  sweeping  view 
of  the  Sugar  River  valley  and  the 
town  with  its  fine  South  Church 
steeple  jutting  above  the  maples 
and  elms  of  Main  Street.  Backload¬ 
ing  is  no  past  custom  here;  we  still 
poke  along  on  a  Sunday  afternoon 
into  the  roads  of  yesterday,  much 
as  earlier  Newporters  did  not  so 
long  ago  in  horse  and  buggy.  And 
the  air  is  still  as  clean  and  brisk 
and  stimulating;  and  the  people 
are  still  as  honest,  helpful  and 
friendly. 

We  live  in  a  town  of  old  wisdom 
and  new  ideas,  of  caution  and  stim¬ 
ulation;  perhaps  a  contradiction, 
but  certainly  not  more  contradic¬ 
tory  than  life  itself,  and  truly  a 
much  more  comfortable  contradic¬ 
tion  when  lived  in  Newport. 

I  choose  to  live  here,  not  always 
on  my  own  terms  (for  there  are 
times  when  I  protest  in  vain),  but 
mostly  so.  And  while  Priscilla  and 
I  have  raised  kittens,  perhaps  those 
two  kittens  can  raise  biscuits. 

°  The  author,  not  a  resident  of  New¬ 
port,  but  one  who  lives  and  has  lived 
here  for  13  years,  is  a  regu’ar  contributor 
to  Saturday  Evening  Post. 


From  “The  Book  of  Old  Newport” 


GEORGE  R.  BROWN  S  PRIVATE  HIGH  SCHOOL 


In  1870,  a  private  high  school 
was  formed,  with  George  R.  Brown 
as  teacher.  The  photograph  was 
made  in  1872.  Mr.  Brown  stands  in 
the  rear.  The  five  pupils  in  line 
with  him  are  (from  top  to  bottom) 
Mary  Davis,  Lois  Cutting  (Mrs 
Frank  Jenny),  Allen  P.  Marshall, 
Lilia  Paul  (Mrs.  George  Smith). 
The  next  line  to  the  right  con¬ 
tains  George  A.  Wright  (top),  Silas 
Coffin,  Celia  A.  Gove,  Fred  H. 
Nettleton;  next  row,  Anna  L.  Cut¬ 
ting  (Mrs.  Charles  H.  Partridge), 
Lottie  Twist  (Mrs.  Tyman  Morse), 
Luna  Leonard  (Mrs.  Charles  V. 
Grismer);  outside,  Fred  A.  Allen, 
Sullivan  Barton,  Sarah  Tandy 


(Mrs.  Charles  Putney),  Ida  Dunbar 
(Mrs.  W.  L.  Perkins),  Frank  O. 
Chellis;  back  of  Mr.  Chellis,  Arthur 
Paul.  The  four  in  the  center  fore¬ 
ground,  Georgia  Barnard  (Mrs. 
Alva  S.  Chase),  Edwin  C.  Hitch¬ 
cock,  Delford  R.  Graves  (front), 
Mary  B.  White  (Mrs.  Edward  B. 
Knight).  In  the  left  foreground, 
Osman  Andrews  (left),  A  Jennie 
Aiken,  Harry  H.  Fluntoon.  Begin¬ 
ning  at  the  left  and  reading  hori¬ 
zontally,  first  row,  Nellie  Nourse, 
Josephine  Richards  (Mrs.  M.  C. 
Gile),  Francis  J.  Parmelee,  Eugene 
B.  Pike,  Clara  Hatch  (Mrs.  B.  C. 
Senton),  Mary  Darling  (Mrs.  Silas 
Coffin),  Elizabeth  M.  Lyons  (Mrs. 


George  C.  Edes);  second  row, 
Charles  Henry,  Belle  E.  Webber, 
Arden  S.  Howe,  Charles  H.  Fair¬ 
banks  (nearly  concealed),  Florence 
A.  Averill  (Mrs.  Ira  Stowell), 
Francelia  Cutting  (Mrs.  Seth  Bar¬ 
ton),  Clara  Smith  (Mrs.  W.  H.  Gil¬ 
lingham),  William  Whipple,  Lois 
Brown  (behind  Mr.  Whipple);  top 
row,  Minnie  Harvey  (Mrs.  Frank 
P.  Meserve),  Ada  Hitchcock  (Mrs. 
John  F.  Gage),  Frank  Crowell, 
Elizabeth  Barton  (Mrs.  Fred  W. 
Richards),  Mary  Little  (Mrs.  N.  S. 
Tandy);  standing,  Miss  Emily 
Leavitt  (Mrs.  Huggins),  assistant. 


EDUCATION  .  .  . 

ITS  HISTORY  AND  GROWTH  IN  NEWPORT 


The  first  record  found  relating 
to  schools  is  the  following:  “Novem¬ 
ber  23,  1772.  Voted  to  build  a 
house  thirty  by  twenty  feet,  to  be 
done  the  following  July  for  public 
use,  to  be  improved  as  a  school- 
house,  and  for  religious  worship." 

At  the  historical  celebration  in 
1846,  when  the  town  had  been  set¬ 
tled  eighty  years,  it  was  reported 
that  “thirty  young  men  had  receiv¬ 
ed  a  collegiate  education;  that  no 
child  had  been  allowed  to  come  to 
maturity  without  being  taught  to 
read  and  write;  that,  generally 
speaking,  all  had  a  good  common- 
school  education;  and  that  they 
had  nineteen  school  districts  be¬ 
sides  a  high  school  in  the  village." 

“In  the  spring  of  1874  the  four 
village  districts  voted  to  unite  and 
form  one  district,  for  the  purpose 
of  grading  the  schools  and  thus 
promoting  their  value  and  effic¬ 
iency.”  From  1874  until  the  Rich¬ 
ards  School  was  occupied  in  1898, 
the  Old  Court  House  (Central 
Building  or  Grange  Hall)  housed 
the  village  schools.  High  School 
classes  were  held  upstairs  and  the 


By  Supt.  of  Schools  Gordon  B.  Flint 

grades  downstairs.  During  the 
school  year  1883-84,  the  enrollment 
was  reported  to  be:  Outlying  Dis¬ 
tricts,  245;  Union  District,  291; 
Total,  536.  A  report  of  the  times 
said,  “This  number  amounts  to 
somewhat  over  20 °/0  of  the  entire 
population  of  Newport,  as  stated  in 
the  report  of  the  last  census.” 

Newport  has  been  most  fortunate 
in  having  three  benefactors  provide 
most  of  its  school  buildings:  Dexter 
Richards— Richards  School,  Loren 
D.  Towle  —  Towle  High,  and 
George  B.  Wheeler— Richards  An¬ 
nex  Addition  and  over  one-half  of 
the  cost  of  the  Wheeler  Gym. 


The  enrollment 
grown  as  follows: 

and  staff  has 

Year 

Pupils 

T  eachers 

1900 

581 

20 

1915 

710 

27 

1930 

942 

31 

1945 

1,035 

37 

1960 

1,312 

55 

In  1919  New  Hampshire  enacted 
a  program  of  state-wide  school  su¬ 
pervision.  Local  School  Boards  are 
empowered  to  run  the  schools  in 
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Gordon  B.  Flint,  Supt.  of  Schools 

compliance  with  the  laws  of  New 
Hampshire  and  the  regulations  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education.  New¬ 
port  is  combined  with  New  Lon¬ 
don,  Sunapee,  Springfield,  and 
Croydon  in  the  employment  of  a 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

The  direct  control  of  Newport 
schools  rests  in  an  elected  three- 
member  School  Board.  The  level  of 
school  support  is  set  at  the  Annual 
School  District  Meeting  by  the  vot¬ 
ers. 

Presently  New  Hampshire  pro¬ 
vides  less  support  for  its  schools 
from  state  sources  than  any  other 
state.  However,  Newport  now  re¬ 
ceives  the  largest  amount  of  aid  of 
any  New  Hampshire  community. 
Over  20 %  of  the  cost  of  running 
Newport’s  schools  comes  from 
“state  equalization  funds”  —  “to 
equalize  educational  opportunity 
throughout  the  state.”  Conse¬ 
quently,  Newport  is  expected  to 
maintain  its  schools  at  least  on  a 
level  equal  to  other  comparably- 
sized  New  Hampshire  communities. 

Larger  classes  now  in  the  prim¬ 
ary  and  junior  high  grades  will 
necessitate  more  high  senool  facili¬ 
ties  soon  —  if  Newport  is  to  main¬ 
tain  the  high  quality  of  education 
that  has  characterized  its  history. 
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NEWPORT  SCHOOL  BOARD 

Left  to  right:  Richard  C.  Duncan;  Chairman  Harry  V.  Spanos;  and  Mrs.  Natalie 
Moore,  secretary. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOL 
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Primary  School 
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Built  in  1903  at  a  cost  of  S23,- 
000.00  the  building  has  always  been 
used  to  house  the  lower  grades.  En¬ 
rollment  has  increased  so  there  are 
now  five  divisions  of  Grade  1,  one 
division  of  Grade  2,  and  a  class  for 
mentally  retarded  youngsters. 

Although  the  rooms  are  large, 
the  playground  area  is  very  small 
and  traffic  is  much  heavier  than  in 
1903  —  for  the  building  is  located 
on  busy  Sunapee  Street  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  commercial  properties. 
Present  principal  is  Pauline  E.  May¬ 
nard. 


RICHARDS  SCHOOL 

From  the  1896  “Report  of 
School  Board”:  “One  of  our  well- 
known  citizens,  Honorable  Dexter 
Richards,  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  District  the  sum  of  §22,000.00 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  com¬ 
modious  and  well-equipped  build¬ 
ing,  with  all  modern  arrangements, 
to  accommodate  the  High  School 
and  Grammar  Grades.” 

In  1921,  a  four-room  Annex  was 
added  —  built  at  a  cost  of  $23,- 
000.00 

In  1949,  a  six-room  addition  was 
built  on  the  Annex  at  a  cost  of 
SI 00,000.00  —  paid  entirely  from 
funds  left  by  George  B.  Wheeler. 
(The  last  three  rural  schools  were 
closed  at  Kelleyville,  Guild,  and 
North  Newport.) 

With  the  occupancy  of  the  Towle 
building  in  1926,  Richards  High 
School  became  Richards  Junior 
High  and  continued  as  such  until 
the  Newport  Junior  High  was  con¬ 
structed  in  1956.  Since  then  Rich¬ 
ards  has  housed  the  elementary 
grades,  2-6.  Richards  is  the  largest 
school  building,  containing  17  class¬ 
rooms  and  caring  for  about  500 
elementary  pupils. 

One  of  the  two  school  cafeterias 


is  in  operation  during  the  school 
year  at  Richards  (the  other  is  at 
the  new  Junior  High  School)  and 
it  serves  the  pupils  of  this  school 
and  of  the  Primary  Building.  Many 
of  the  pupils  come  by  school  bus 
from  the  outlying  districts  and  this 


program  furnishes  them  a  hot 
lunch  at  a  reasonable  fee. 

The  school  bus  system  is  owned 
and  operated  by  the  school  district 
and  has  worked  out  well  during  the 
years  it  has  been  in  operation.  The 
present  principal  is  Alkiveadis  Juris. 
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NEWPORT  JUNIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL 

The  town’s  newest  school  —  was 
financed  by  a  bond  issue  of  $395,- 
000.00  and  built  in  1956.  The 
400-pupil  structure  houses  Grades 
7-8-9.  It  also  provides  shop  and 
home  economics  facilities  for 
Senior  High  students.  The  new 
facilities  made  possible  an  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  Industrial  Arts  Program 
—  new  courses  in  electricity  and 
auto  mechanics  were  offered.  John 
H.  Sokul  is  principal. 


her  that  completely  over  taxed  the 
facilities.  Much  needed  relief  came 
in  1957  when  the  ninth  grade  was 
transferred  to  the  new  Junior  High 
building  on  North  Main  Street. 

Beginning  again,  in  September 
when  the  fall  school  term  opens,  the 
space  situation  will  be  a  real  prob¬ 
lem  and  will  become  more  serious 
each  year  thereafter  until  some 
plan  is  evolved  to  find  room  for  the 
larger  entering  classes  of  second 
year  high  school  students. 

In  1950  with  funds  remaining 
from  the  gift  of  George  B.  Wheeler 
($80,000.)  and  a  bond  issue  of  $74,- 
000.00  —  a  gymnasium  unit  called 
Wheeler  Gymnasium,  was  added  to 
the  Towle  building.  These  facili¬ 
ties  brought  the  addition  of  new 
courses  in  Physical  Education  for 
both  boys  and  girls  to  the  curricu¬ 
lum. 

Towle  High  School  is  approved 
as  a  “comprehensive  high  school” 
since  it  now  offers  academic,  com¬ 
mercial,  home  economics,  and  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  curricula.  Over  the 
years  Towle  has  sent  many  of  its 
graduates  on  to  institutions  of  high¬ 
er  learning  —  a  much  higher  per¬ 
centage  than  the  State  and  Nation¬ 
al  average.  The  presem  principal  is 
Howard  R.  Kimball. 


TOWLE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

In  1926,  from  the  Report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  New¬ 
port's  Town  Report,  it  states, 
“Again,  as  in  former  years,  Newport 
has  profited  by  the  philanthropic 
spirit  of  a  successful  benefactor— a 


former  Newport  citizen— Loren  D. 
Towle”. 

For  several  years  the  building 
housed  a  four-year  high  school  en¬ 
rollment  that  steadily  increased 
from  180  students  in  1926  to  a  high 
of  of  336  students  in  1956— a  num- 
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Towle  High  Sc4iool 


Newport  Junior  High  School 
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SAID  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


It  is  a  pleasure  as  Governor  to  extend  the  greet¬ 
ings  of  the  citizens  of  New  Hampshire  and  my  own 
personal  warm  good  wishes  to  the  citizens  of  Newport 
on  the  occasion  of  your  Bicentennial  celebration. 

You,  the  citizens  of  Newport,  can  recall  with  great 
pride  that  your  Town  was  originally  settled  by  stal¬ 
warts  who  came  from  communities  in  Connecticut 
over  two  hundred  years  ago.  Over  the  years  your 
Town  has  grown  and  prospered  and  has  contributed 
much  to  the  economic  growth  of  our  State.  Newport 
has  produced  leaders  at  the  local,  state  and  national 
level  and  they  have  served  our  people  with  honor  and 
distinction.  Their  contributions  will  be  long  remem¬ 
bered  and  their  records  should  be  a  source  of  continued 
pride. 

Newport  can  also  be  proud  of  the  great  progress 
which  has  been  made  during  the  past  two  hundred 
years  and  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
wish  the  citizenry  of  Newport  continued  success  and 
prosperity. 

With  all  good  wishes, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wesley  Powell, 

Governor. 


TO  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  CONNECTICUT 


On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Connecticut,  I  extend 
the  most  cordial  greetings  to  the  Town  of  Newport, 
New  Hampshire,  on  the  occasion  of  its  200th  Anniver¬ 
sary. 

Connecticut  feels  that  it  may  rightfully  share  in 
this  happy  celebration  inasmuch  as  Newport  was 
founded  by  a  group  of  settlers  moving  north  from 
Killingworth  in  this  State. 

Connecticut  looks  with  pride  both  to  the  north 
and  to  the  west  —  indeed,  as  far  west  as  Texas  — 
where  her  people  established  settlements  that  are 
flourishing  today. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  the  journey  from  Killing- 
worth  to  Newport  was  long  and  arduous.  Today,  we 
are  but  a  few  hours  apart,  and  thanks  to  this,  Con¬ 
necticut  people  by  the  thousands  enjoy  the  beautiful 
lakes  and  mountains  of  New  Hampshire.  Cars  with 
New  Hampshire  registration  plates  are  a  familiar  sight 
on  Connecticut  highways,  too,  and  we  want  you  to 
be  sure  that  a  friendly  welcome  always  awaits  you 
here. 

May  you  have  a  most  successful  anniversary  cele¬ 
bration.  As  Newport  moves  into  its  third  century,  our 
wish  is  that  the  community  and  all  of  its  inhabitants 
will  enjoy  a  happy  and  prosperous  future. 

John  Dempsey, 

Governor. 


200  YEARS  IS  A  LONG  TIME 


THREE  POST  OFFICES  ...  To  Serve  You 

AN  INTERESTING  STORY  OF  THE  MAIL  IN  NEWPORT 
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By  William  F.  Tracey 

NEWPORT  POST  OFFICE 


Billowing  clouds  of  dust  rose  from 
the  hooves  of  fast  running  horses  and 
the  rumble  and  dank  of  the  Concord 
coach  rose  to  a  roar  as  it  hurtled  into 
the  valley.  The  shaken  passengers 
breathed  sighs  of  relief  as  the  rush¬ 
ing  wheels  rattled  across  the  loose 
boards  of  the  wooden  bridge.  Turning 
on  to  Main  Street  the  galloping  team 
slowed  to  a  walk  and  paraded  up  the 
thoroughfare  to  the  tavern  amid  the 
shouts  and  cheers  of  the  townfolk.  The 
first  regularly  scheduled  transporta¬ 
tion  in  the  young  and  promising  his¬ 
tory  of  the  town  of  Newport  had  ar¬ 
rived  safely  after  a  long  and  arduous 
trip  from  Windsor  Vermont.  Along 
with  the  baggage  of  the  travelers  was 
a  heavy  leather  pouch  which  con¬ 
tained  the  first  official  dispatch  of 
letters  for  the  citizens  of  the  town. 
The  year  was  1818. 

Rushing  from  one  of  the  stores  near 
the  tavern  a  rather  prosperous  looking 
gentleman  picked  up  the  pouch  and 
hurriedly  returned.  Soon  his  place  of 


GUILD  POST  OFFICE 
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business  was  filled  to  overflowing  with 
people  clamoring  for  long  awaited 
mail.  This  busy  man  was  Newport’s 
first  postmaster.  His  name  was  Arnold 
Ellis,  a  man  of  many  talents,  for  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  serving  as  postmaster,  he 
was  also  tire  town’s  doctor  as  well  as 
it’s  jeweler. 

Previous  to  this  time  the  mail,  what 
there  was  of  it,  had  been  distributed 
and  dispatched  on  a  “catch  as  catch 
can”  basis  with  customers  in  the  stores 
and  the  travelers  at  the  taverns  serv¬ 
ing  as  messengers.  The  coming  of  the 
stage  coaches  changed  all  this  however 
and  soon  there  -were  routes  at  least 
twice  a  week  running  to  Claremont, 
Bradford,  Unity,  Lempster,  Alstead 
and  Acworth,  and  surprisingly  enough 
their  schedules  were  seldom  broken. 
For  instance,  a  schedule,  dated  1870 
reads  like  this:  Leave  Newport  daily 
6  a.  m.;  arrives  Bradford  8  a.  m.; 
Leaves  Claremont  Daily  at  4  a.  m.  and 
2  p.  m.,  arrive  Newport  at  5:45  a.  m. 
and  4  p.  m.  These  and  many  other 
lines  came  into  being  and  year  after 
year  they  plowed  through  mud  and 
snow  over  unbroken  roads,  changed 
horses  at  top  speed  and  made  repairs 
with  amazing  dexterity  to  bring  their 
mail  and  passengers  through  on  time. 

During  this  year  a  post  office  was 
established  at  North  Newport  and  soon 
after  another  one  at  Guild.  The  popu¬ 
lation  at  this  time  numbered  2070. 
Since  then  the  population  has  more 
than  doubled  and  these  three  offices 
are  still  serving  the  town. 

On  November  21,  1871  the  first  train 
steamed  and  puffed  its  way  into  town 
bringing  with  it  more  mail  from  the 
outside  world  and  in  record  time. 
Gradually  the  trains  replaced  the 
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coaches  with  their  more  efficient  serv¬ 
ice  and  accordingly  the  mails  began  to 
increase  until  the  small  offices  in  the 
jewelry  and  grocery  stores  no  longer 
could  handle  the  volume.  It  was  then 
that  the  office  was  established  in  the 
building  at  the  corner  of  Main  and 
Depot  Streets.  In  the  years  before 
it  had  been  located  at  various  times  on 
Maple  Street  and  in  several  stores  on 
Main  Street.  The  move  to  the  Cheney 
Block  was  made  around  1867.  By  1935 
it  was  necessary  to  move  into  still 
larger  quarters  and  the  present  build¬ 
ing  on  Park  Street  was  built  and  oc¬ 
cupied. 

Year  after  year  the  volume  of  mail 
handled  has  continued  to  increase  and 
at  the  present  accounting  the  office 
is  processing  mail  for  23  satellite 
offices  as  well  as  the  local  mail.  This 
operation  requires  the  services  of 
twenty  three  empolyees  covering  14 
hours  each  day  of  a  seven  day  week. 

In  addition  to  being  a  first  class 
office  it  is  also  a  sectional  center,  one 
of  the  central  distributing  points  which 
make  it  possible  to  deliver  first  class 
mail  in  twenty  four  hours  anywhere 
in  New  England. 

The  following  persons  have  served 
as  Newport  postmasters  since  1810:  Dr. 
Arnold  Ellis,  Erastus  Baldwin,  Lucy 
Baldwin,  Aaron  Nettleton,  Jr.,  Bela 
Nettleton,  Seth  Richards,  Colvin  Wil¬ 
cox,  John  B.  Stowell,  Sawyer  Belknap, 
David  Watkins,  Sarah  Watkins,  Sam 
Nims,  George  W.  Nourse,  Cyrus  Var¬ 
ney,  Edward  Maley,  Silas  Newell, 
Robert  E.  Gould  and  the  present  Post¬ 
master,  Orimer  Bugbee.  The  present 
postmasters  at  Guild  and  North  New¬ 
port  are  Mrs.  Georgianna  Nichols  and 
Mrs.  Martha  Flint,  respectively. 
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Courtesy  of  Samuel  H.  Edes 
Newport’s  Little  Red  Schoolhouse  as  it  looked  years 
ago  when  it  was  in  actual  use. 


The  school  was  maintained  year  round  mostly 
because  weather  and  traveling  conditions  prevented 
sessions  during  the  winter.  The  summer  session  be¬ 
gan  on  the  first  Monday  in  June  and  lasted  ten 
weeks. 

The  budget  for  the  first  years  of  operation  ran 
slightly  under  S50  per  year. 

in  1885  the  town  of  Newport  adopted  the  union 
school  system  and  the  school  was  closed. 

The  school  is  now  maintained  by  Reprisal  Chap¬ 
ter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  and 
is  open  to  visitors  on  Sundays  during  July  and  August, 
and  will  be  open  during  the  Bicentennial  Celebration. 
For  hours  inquire  at  the  Information  Booth  or  Bi¬ 
centennial  Headquarters. 


Courtesy  of  Mrs.  Nat  Anderson 

The  interior  of  the  schoolhouse  remains  pretty  much  the 
same  as  it  did  when  it  was  in  use  so  many  years  ago. 


THE 

LITTLE  RED 
SCHOOLHOUSE 


B v  Natalie  Anderson 


The  first  school  district  meeting  was  held  in 
1835  under  a  maple  tree.  A  seven  article  warrant 
was  presented  and  the  citizens  of  the  area  elected  a 
moderator,  clerk  and  prudential  committee,  voted 
money  and  adopted  measures  for  the  building  of 
the  school. 

The  school  was  erected  in  1835  and  remains  today 
as  it  was  then,  except  for  the  addition  of  a  flag  pole. 
The  benches  provided  for  the  pupils  sat  three  each. 
They  were  constructed  of  a  single  plank  varying  from 
18  to  20  inches  in  width  for  the  base  and  back  of  the 
seats.  7’he  original  blackboard  made  from  finished 
and  painted  wood  still  stands  at  the  front  of  the 
room.  The  only  heat  provided  came  from  an  open 
stove. 


Courtesy  of  Mrs.  Nat  Anderson 

Newport's  Little  Red  Schoolhouse  today,  exterior  view, 
as  restored  by  Reprisal  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 
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From  “T/ie  Boot  of  Old  Newport 


SAMUEL  CHURCH’S  LOG  CABIN 

In  1780  Samuel  Church  came  to  Newport  and 
soon  after  built  the  log  cabin  here  represented.  It 
stood  on  the  east  bank  of  Sugar  River,  between  the 
present  location  of  the  Oak  Street  bridge  and  the 
railroad  bridge.  He  also  built  a  blacksmith  shop  and 
plied  his  trade  there  for  some  years.  According  to  his 
grandson.  Samuel  Baldwin,  the  wolves  used  to  come 
down  from  the  hills  at  night  and  congregate  around  a 
pig  sty  which  stood  back  of  the  cabin.  A  big  elm  tree 
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nearby  was  nesting  place  for  eagles.  I  he  drawing  is 
by  Henry  E.  Baldwin  from  descriptions  and  is  sug¬ 
gestive  rather  than  historical. 

THE  GEORGE  CATSAM  RESIDENCE, 
UNITY  ROAD 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  among  all 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  since  the  days  of 
the  first  settlers,  what  is  believed  to  be  the  first  frame 
house  should  remain  practically  as  built.  Deacon  Jo- 
siah  Stevens  built  it  after  he  had  succeeded  in  winning 
the  Widow  Giles,  but  adverse  conditions  came  on  and 
in  1793  he  sold  it  to  Captain  Ezra  and  Sybil  Parmelee. 
The  Parmelee’s  had  a  small  house  on  a  knoll  nearby 
and  they  moved  it  down  and  annexed  it  to  the  teat 
of  the  Stevens  house,  thus  the  salt  box  style. 

(The  salt  box  style  usually  came  about  because 
the  owner  often  first  built  a  one-room  cabin  and 
built,  at  his  leisure,  the  more  spacious  house  on  the 
front,  the  cabin  often  remained  as  the  kitchen.) 

This  house  in  which,  later.  Miss  Ada  R.  Tenney 
and  Mrs.  Chester  E.  Pollard  lived,  in  now  the  home  of 
the  George  Gatsams  and  is  stdl  remaikably  the  same  as 
is  attested  by  the  present  day  picture  Lo  the  left 
(The  growth  of  the  trees  made  it  impossible  to  take  the 
picture  from  the  same  viewpoint  but  is  close  enough 
to  it  to  show  the  similarity) 
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OUR  TELEPHONE  GIRLS 


Courtesy  of  Doris  Cross 


OLD  TELEPHONE  OFFICE 

The  local  telephone  exchange  when 
it  was  in  the  Richards  Block,  sometime 
during  the  late  ’20’s,  shows  Mary  Mar¬ 
shall,  chief  operator,  standing,  and  from 
left  to  right  at  the  switchboard,  Marion 
Morrow,  Marie  Nelson  Bickford,  and 
Katherine  O’Leary. 


NEW  TELEPHONE  EXCHANGE 

Taken  through  the  window  from  the 
lobby  of  tbe  present  telephone  exchange, 
the  picture  shows,  from  left  to  right, 
operators  Welda  Maxham,  Katherine 
O’Leary,  Celestine  Wiggins,  Marion 
Morrow,  Betty  Whittaker,  Frances  Em¬ 
erson  and  Martha  Dodge,  busily  at 
work. 


Courtesy  N.  E.  Tel.  <b  Tel.  Co. 


HONORED  WITH  CITATION 


CONTRIBUTION  TO  LIBRARY 


Courtesy  N.  E.  Tel.  i?  Tel.  Co. 

The  girls  at  the  Newport  Telephone  Exchange,  collectively, 
were  presented  a  citation  by  the  Business  and  Professional 
Womens  Clubs  for  courtesies  extended  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties,  for  their  civic  mindedness  and  for  their  work 
for  charities.  It  was  the  first  time  the  award  was  ever  made 
in  the  state  to  other  than  individual  women.  Shown  receiving 
the  award  from  Mrs.  Bea  Butler,  center,  of  the  B.P.W.,  are 
Miss  Katherine  O’Leary,  chief  Operator,  and  Mrs.  Bertha 
Blomquist,  Federation  chairman. 


Don  Eggleston  Photo 
When  the  local  library  was  given  an  anonymous  gift  of 
$150,  provided  it  could  be  matched,  the  girls  at  the  local 
telephone  office  came  forward  with  a  check  for  that  amount. 
Evan  Hill,  chairman  of  the  library  board  of  trustees,  is 
shown  receiving  the  check  from  two  of  the  local  operators, 
Dolly  Gokas,  left,  and  Betty  Whittaker.  The  Library  and 
the  hospital  are  two  institutions  the  girls  work  hard  to  support. 
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THE  TELEPHONE  STORY  in  NEWPORT 


Four  years  after  the  first  tele¬ 
phone  exchange  in  the  world  was 
established  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
and  three  years  after  the  first  one 
in  New  England,  Newport  had  its 
first  telephones,  for  according  to 
records  of  the  New  England  1  ele- 
phone  R:  Telegraph  Co.,  the  first  ex¬ 
change  was  established  here  in 
1882,  and  the  New  England  Com¬ 
pany  was  organized  in  October,  a 
year  later. 

According  to  local  historians,  the 
first  telephone  exchange  was  in  a 
furniture  store,  in  the  building  now 
occupied  by  the  Priscilla  Sweet 
Shop.  Fred  Currier  established  the 
furniture  store  and  was  Newport’s 
first  telephone  operator,  attending 
to  the  calls  between  customers.  He 
remained  with  the  company  for 
several  years. 

By  July  1,  1884,  there  were  thirty- 
five  telephones  served  by  the  New¬ 
port  Exchange.  During  this  year 
also,  a  new  magneto  switchboard 
was  installed  in  the  new  office 
across  the  street  in  the  Edes  Block, 
in  the  rooms  now  occupied  by  Dr. 
S.  A.  Montgomery.  Stephen  F. 
Rowell  and  Sadie  Gunnison  were 
two  of  the  operators. 

In  either  1908  or  1911,  when 
newer  magneto  switchboards  were 
again  installed,  the  office  moved 
for  a  third  time  to  the  second  floor 
of  the  Richards  Block  into  what  is 
now  a  part  of  the  suite  of  offices 
used  by  Attorneys  Kenneth  D. 
Andler  and  John  C.  Fairbanks. 

A  fire  in  the  block  destroyed  the 
main  cables  on  April  18,  1917,  but 
in  less  than  twenty-four  hours 
service  was  restored.  Another  fire 
in  November,  1919,  again  destroyed 
the  cables,  and  again  they  were  im¬ 
mediately  repaired. 

Many  will  remember  Chief  Op¬ 
erator  Mary  Marshall  who  was  then 
in  charge,  Lois  Blaisdell  and  Pearl 
Marshall.  Pearl  Marshall  resigned 


in  1925,  went  to  California  and 
married  Norma  Shearer's  father. 
She  is  still  living  there. 

The  office  was  made  a  Toll  Cen¬ 
ter  in  1925.  Prior  to  that  time,  all 
of  the  toll  calls  were  handled  by 
the  Concord  office. 

October  25,  1952,  was  a  big  day 
for  both  the  telephone  company 
and  for  its  employees  for  on  this 
date,  the  office  was  moved  to  its 
present  location,  in  the  new  build 
ing  at  the  corner  of  South  Main  and 
Maple  streets,  and  the  then  old- 
fashioned  magneto  switchboard 
was  replaced  with  a  #11  common 
battery  type  switchboard. 

Personnel  at  the  office,  when  the 
new  quarters  were  opened,  includ¬ 
ed:  Mary  Marshall,  Bessie  Gage, 
Nina  Burpee,  Nora  Loverin,  Mari¬ 
on  Morrow,  Doris  Cross,  Katherine 
O'Leary,  Marie  Bickford  and  Jim 
Collins. 

Constantly  improving  its  service 
and  expanding  its  facilities,  the 
company  made  another  big  change¬ 
over  in  November  of  1949,  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  toll  dial  in  the  United 
States.  Many  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  new  equipment  was  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  building,  allowing 
the  new  dialing  machines  to  con¬ 
nect  area  calls  directly  with  fifty- 
four  other  New  England  cities. 
Newport  was  really  one  of  the 
“chosen  few”  exchanges  when  this 
system  was  inaugurated. 

This  greatly  reduced  the  time  and 
trouble  in  placing  long-distance 
calls  by  connecting  immediately  and 
directly  calls  from  Newport  to  all 
of  the  Boston  exchanges,  as  well  as 
other  dial  cities  in  New  England, 
and  some  eight  other  cities  extend¬ 
ing  from  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  to 
the  west  coast.  Newport  was  the 
first  locale  in  western  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  to  receive  this  dialing  system, 
and  with  Berlin  and  North  Con¬ 


way,  was  the  first  of  three  in  all  of 
New  Hampshire. 

The  main  feature  of  the  system 
was  the  elimination  of  the  previous¬ 
ly  required  point-to-point  opera¬ 
tor  toll  calling,  which  had  formerly 
required  the  long-distance  opera¬ 
tor  to  hear  other  operators  in  the 
several  cities  relaying  the  calls  vo¬ 
cally.  At  this  time,  there  were 
twenty-seven  Newport  operators. 

The  Toll  Center  is  now  on  what 
is  known  as  the  “Area  Code”  sys¬ 
tem,  and  right  at  the  present  time, 
can  connect  a  customer  with  nearly 
any  one  by  dialing  the  area  code 
plus  a  seven-digit  number. 

Constantly  progressing,  the  com¬ 
pany  has  made  many  improvements 
and  in  looking  forward  to  the  fu¬ 
ture,  Newporters  can  expect  by 
1963,  when  the  dial  phones  are 
installed,  to  do  most  of  the  calling 
themselves,  dialing,  station  to  sta¬ 
tion,  to  practically  any  point. 

Today,  Newport  has  a  total  of 
1646  subscribers  and  a  total  of  over 
2100  telephones.  There  are  present¬ 
ly  employed,  twent-eight  regular  op¬ 
erators  and  an  additional  ten  girls 
are  employed  for  the  summer  sea¬ 
son.  Those  now  employed  include 
the  following:  Katherine  O’Leary, 
chief  operator,  Eleanor  Morrow, 
Beverly  Newton,  Emily  Osgood, 
Theresa  Patnaude,  Yvonne  Rego, 
Lucille  Rissala,  Lorrane  St.  Cyr, 
Barbara  Thayer,  Mary  Welch,  Betty 
Whittaker,  Estella  Bushaw,  Martha 
Cain,  Marilyn  Pike,  Carol  Racicot, 
Donna  Sargent,  Prunella  Anastos, 
Jacquelyn  Bell,  Bertha  Blomguist, 
Margaret  Boutwell,  Carolyn  Brault, 
Karol  Bushaw,  Verna  Connor, 
Doris  Cross,  Martha  Dodge,  Frances 
Emerson,  Margaret  Feltault,  Ar- 
hontou  Gokas,  Cheryl  Hoy,  Nancy 
Jasinski,  Arlene  Kendall,  Shirley 
Lord,  Maureen  Marcotte,  Welda 
Maxham  and  Donna  Morrill. 
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NEWPORT  TODAY 


WINTER  WONDERLAND 


L.  R.  Whitney  Photo 

An  early  spring  snow  and  lights  at  night  make  a  winter  wonderland  of  the 
post  office,  the  Methodist  church  and  the  Newport  House. 


WINTER  SKATING 


Don  Eggleston  Photo 
Newport  floods  its  common  in  the  winter  for  skating  and 
hundreds  of  youngsters — and  some  oldsters — greatly  enjoy  it. 


LITTLE  COMMON 


Don  Eggleston  Photo 
Results  of  Newport’s  efforts  to  beautify  the  town  are 
shown  in  this  picture  of  the  Little  Common  on  Main  Street. 


WINTER  STREET 


Photo  by  Ollie  Turpeinen 


A  stop  sign,  paved  streets  and  sidewalks,  plus  additional 
houses,  are  all  that  change  this  scene  from  one  shown  earlier 
in  this  booklet. 


COMMERCIAL  SUNAPEE  STREET 


Photo  by  Ollie  Turpeinen 
Sunapee  Street  has  become  pretty  much  commercialized 
in  the  past  half-century  as  this  view  shows. 
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LOOKING  BACK 
ON  MY  BOYHOOD 

By  Kenneth  Andi.fr 


KEXXETH  IX  1)1. Ell,  native  of  Xewport,  who 
has  practised  law  here  since  1932,  has  written  two 
teen-age  novels,  “7  he  Stolen  Spruce'  and  I  he 
Signal  Xet”  and  lias  contributed  articles  to  a  number 
of  magazines.  His  essay,  “Surveyor  in  the  Woods’’ 
in  Harper’s  Magazine  appears  in  a  widely  used  an¬ 
thology  for  college  English  students,  “ Patterns  in 
Writing." 


It  was  fun  to  be  a  boy  in  Newport, 
New  Hampshire,  about  1910-1920.  In 
fact.  I  doubt  if  this  combination  of 
time  and  place  could  be  surpassed. 

Our  little  world  was  so  tightly 
bounded  by  the  adjoining  towns  of 
Claremont,  Croydon,  Sunapee.  Goshen, 
and  Unity  that  we  strayed  into  them 
but  rarely  and  then  only  for  some  big 
event.  We  were  such  provincial,  naive 
and  eager  youngsters!  You  would  not 
find  any  like  us  today,  search  as  you 
might,  for  the  present  day  is  no  more 
like  those  times  than  Cape  Canaveral 
is  like  Mark  Twain’s  Hannibal,  Mis¬ 
souri.  Being  impressionable  beyond 
words,  we  found  fun  in  everything. 

Every  Friday  night  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  the  local  band,  which  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  money  voted  by  the  Town, 
gave  a  concert  on  the  Common,  which 
in  those  days,  boasted  a  tall  wooden 
circular  bandstand  at  the  south  end 
near  the  square.  On  band  concert 
nights  people  drove  to  town  from  all 
the  countryside  and  thronged  the 
green.  Some  watched  from  their  bug¬ 
gies  with  their  horses  tethered  to  trees, 
while  others  sat  high  up  in  their  open 
automobiles  now  beginning  to  ap¬ 
pear  a  little  less  novel.  People  strolled 
about,  gaily  greeting  their  friends,  or 
gathered  into  little  groups  and  swap¬ 
ped  news  of  the  preceding  week. 

The  band,  looking  brave  and  im¬ 
portant  in  their  uniforms,  sat  on  the 
built-in  benches  which  encircled  the 
high  stand,  above  the  crowd.  Beneath 
a  conical  roof  a  string  of  bare,  un¬ 
shaded  electric  bulbs  poured  down  a 
stark  light  upon  the  players.  Arthur 
Nelson,  insurance  agent  and  tax  col¬ 
lector.  stood  out  as  the  leader  in  the 
center  of  the  band,  playing  a  cornet, 
vigorously  swinging  it  back  and  forth 
to  keep  the  time.  The  men  put  their 
hearts  and  souls  into  the  music  which, 
being  largely  from  brasses  and  per¬ 
cussion  instruments,  rose  with  a  puls¬ 
ing  oom-pah  oom-pah  into  the  tall 
trees. 

Keyed  up  by  the  lively  music,  we 
boys  chased  each  other  over  the  Com¬ 
mon.  darting  here  and  there  as  we 
played  tag  or  whatever  it  is  that  boys 


play  which  requires  them  to  run  like 
mad.  If  we  had  a  nickel  or  two  we 
would  dash  down  the  street  to  buy  an 
ice  cream  cone  at  Joe  Bonaccorsi’s  store 
which  he  had  named  the  Lucca  Fruit 
Company  in  honor  of  his  bithplace  in 
Italy.  Or  if  we  preferred,  we  might 
buy  peanuts  or  chestnuts  from  his 
wonderfully  fragrant  roasting  machine 
on  the  sidewalk  outside  his  store. 

The  band  ended  each  concert  with 
The  Star  Spangled  Banner.  Everyone 
stood  at  attention.  This  solemn  mo¬ 
ment  passed  quickly.  The  band  mem¬ 
bers  descended  from  the  bandstand, 
and  the  lights  blacked  out.  The  peo¬ 
ple  dispersed,  walking,  driving  off  in 
their  buggies,  or  chugging  away  in 
their  touring  cars,  thus  magically 
changing  the  Common  and  the  side¬ 
walks  of  Main  Street  back  to  their 
normal,  almost  empty,  appearance.  As 
quiet  seeped  in  you  could  hear  the 
shrill  whistle  from  Joe  Bonaccorsi’s 
peanut  roaster  resuming  its  usual  im¬ 
portant  role  in  our  world  of  night 
sounds.  Everyone  had  but  one  thought: 
it  was  a  long  time  until  next  Friday 
night. 

Nowadays  when  great  orchestras 
wait  at  our  fingertips  and  a  flood  of 
the  best  music  pours  through  our 
homes  from  excellent  radios,  hi-fi  and 
television  sets,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine 
how  much  we  wanted  to  hear  music 
then  and  what  we  would  do  to  hear 
it.  I  recall  riding  with  Si  Newell,  who 
later  became  postmaster,  and  his  wife, 
in  a  sleigh  to  Claremont  ten  miles  away 
to  hear  a  glee  club  concert.  Actually, 
having  been  such  a  small  boy  at  the 
time,  1  recall  the  sleigh  ride  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  show  —  the  jingling  of  the 
bells  on  the  pair  of  horses,  the  welcome 
warmth  of  the  fur  robe,  the  glowing 
winter  stars  above  us.  the  snowy  fields 
and  dim  farm  buildings  with  cheery 
lights  in  them  on  our  way  over  but 
dark  on  our  return,  the  faint  bul¬ 
wark  of  the  mountains  against  the 
night  skv  and  then  looking  down  from 
Claremont  Hill  on  the  twinkling  lights 
of  Newport  as  we  came  over  the  ridge 
into  our  own  valley. 

In  the  field  of  music  we  did  have  a 


once-in-a-lifetime  event:  the  best  band 
in  the  United  States  came  to  town, 
Sousa's,  of  course.  John  Philip  Sousa 
was  a  world-renowned  composer  —  of 
The  Stars  and  Stripe  Forever  among 
other  pieces  —  and  he  was  a  dramatic 
and  colorful  leader.  Our  hall  is  no 
city  auditorium.  Hearing  Sousa's  Band 
play  in  it  was  a  good  deal  like  being 
subjected  to  an  artillery  barrage  in¬ 
doors.  The  music  surged  against  the 
walls  as  a  wild  sea  against  the  shore. 

I  can  still  see  Sousa,  impressive  in 
beard  and  uniform  leading  that  mag¬ 
nificent  band;  his  music  some  forty 
five  years  later  is  still  reverberating  in 
my  head. 

Every  summer  how  we  thrilled  when 
we  saw  the  first  flaming  circus  posters 
on  the  roadside  barns!  When  the  dawn 
of  that  red-letter  day  finally  arrived 
we  hurried  down  into  Depot  Square 
and  watched  the  great  unloading. 
Cages  of  lions  and  tigers  drawn  by 
big  horses  with  shouting  drivers,  ele¬ 
phants  ponderously  pushing  heavy 
equipment,  roustabouts  swarming 
about  gilded  wagons,  all  moved  toward 
the  circus  grounds  at  the  Interval. 
(An  interval  or  intervale,  as  it  is 
spelled  and  pronounced  to  the  north 
of  us,  is  a  level  space  between  the 
ubiquitous  New  Hampshire  hills.) 

We  boys,  in  order  to  get  passes, 
carried  pailsful  of  water,  ran  errands, 
held  ropes  and  in  general  overesti¬ 
mated  our  part  in  the  magic  raising  of 
the  tent.  The  parade  at  noon  through 
Main  Street  with  all  its  gilt  and  glamor, 
its  steam  calliope,  the  band  perched 
high  on  the  “band  wagon,”  and  the 
pacing  restless  animals  roaring  in  their 
cages,  whetted  to  fever  pitch  our  ap¬ 
petite  for  the  “main  event  under  the 
Big  Top.” 

Entirely  different  from  the  circus 
but  one  of  the  best  things  we  ever  had 
was  Chautauqua.  Once  each  summer 
for  a  week  this  traveling  circuit  of  good 
lectures,  Shakespearian  plays,  oper¬ 
ettas.  fine  music,  and  the  best  of  na¬ 
tional  entertainers,  came  to  our  town 
and  performed  in  a  khaki-colored  tent 
as  large  as  that  of  a  circus,  located  on 
the  Richards  High  School  grounds. 


NEWPORT  CADET  BAND 


From  Collection  of  C.  D.  Johnson 


A  raised  platform  of  rather  rough 
lumber  served  as  a  stage  and  the  audi¬ 
ence  sat  in  rows  of  settees  as  in  any 
auditorium.  I  remember  how  the  grass 
looked  between  the  seats,  trampled 
down  but  still  a  healthy  green,  the 
pleasant  warm  smell  of  the  canvas  and 
how  snug  everything  seemed  on  rainy 
nights  when  the  side  curtains  were 
down. 

Each  morning  there  was  a  session 
for  the  young  people  —  we  boys  had 
classes  in  tumbling,  wrestling  and 
other  enjoyable  activities  under  the 
leadership  of  able  college  men  and 
girls  from  Swarthmore  College,  for  our 
Chautauqua  came  from  Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania.  At  the  end  of  the  week 
we  exhibited  on  stage  what  we  had 
learned,  made  human  pyramids,  and 
performed  Boy  Scout  tricks  such  as 
making  first  aid  stretchers  with  our 
coats.  Chautauqua  gave  us  about  the 
only  thing  we  ever  experienced  of  a 
cultural  nature  and  it  had  a  quality 
essential  for  a  national  circuit.  It  was 
the  high  point  of  our  summers. 

The  first  moving  pictures  we  saw 
here  were  the  travelogues  of  Lyman 
Howe  which  came  about  once  a  year. 
When  the  dramatic  word  raced  among 
us  at  school,  “Lyman  Howe  is  coming!” 
we  felt  the  spine-tinglig  excitement  of 
a  name  to  conjure  with  and  an  antic¬ 
ipation  which  never  let  us  down.  I 
wish  I  knew  of  something  in  these  pres¬ 
ent  days  to  compare  this  to,  but  I  can 
think  of  nothing  that  would  convey 
the  same  impression.  Even  if  Cinerama 
should  come  to  town  next  week  the 


effect  would  be  pallid  compared  to 
our  feeling  for  Lymfih|Hcrw^  r  >> 

Even  mishaps  in  the  snowing  aicf'not 
faze  us  in  the  least  as  when  “the  opera¬ 
tor  was  having  trouble.”  One  year, 
when  there  was  only  a  piano  for  accom¬ 
paniment,  the  pianist  suddenly  stopped 
playing,  started  to  shout,  mounted  the 
stage  and  began  to  preach  a  sermon. 
The  movie  stopped,  the  house  lights 
came  on  and  everyone  stared  wide- 
eyed  at  this  man  who,  siezed  by  a  re¬ 
ligious  fanaticism,  had  yanked  us 
ruthlessly  from  the  calm  moonlight  of 
the  Taj  Mahal  to  the  baleful  glare  of 
our  Town  Hall  stage. 

Our  local  constable,  Liberty  Kemp- 
ton  (are  there  any  men  named  Liberty 
any  more?),  walked  quietly  up  onto  the 
stage,  engaged  the  man  in  conversation, 
calmed  him  and  escorted  him  back  to 
the  piano  where  he  resumed  his  accom¬ 
paniment.  Thus  with  the  aid  of  Con¬ 
stable  Liberty  standing  beside  the 
pianist,  the  lights  were  put  out,  the 
film  rolled,  and  we  went  back  to  the 
Taj  Mahal  as  though  nothing  had 
happened. 

But  wonderful  as  the  Lyman  Howe 
Pictures  were,  we  soon  encountered 
that  tremendously  exciting  historical 
picture  which  made  history  of  its  own, 
The  Birth  of  a  Nation.  Soon  the 
movies  began  to  take  root  here,  at 
first  in  Ransom’s  Furniture  Store  on 
Belknap  Avenue  and  then  in  the 
Empire  Theatre,  a  building  which  had 
previously  been  a  jail,  thoroughly  re¬ 
modeled  and  boasting  an  inclined 
floor.  Then,  after  a  few  years,  a  Mr. 


Fisher  acquired  the  old  Phoenix  Hotel 
and  made  it  into  the  Coniston  Theatre, 
the  magnificence  of  which  staggered  us. 

We  lived  in  the  delicious  suspense 
of  cliff  hanging  serials,  with  The  Iron 
Claw,  The  Perils  of  Pauline,  and 
others;  breathed  the  violence  of  the 
Wild  West  with  William  S.  Hart, 
Dustin  Farnum,  and  Bronco  Billy; 
laughed  and  cried  at  Charlie  Chaplin; 
and  thrilled  to  the  adventures  of 
Douglas  Fairbanks  and  the  romances 
of  Mary  Pickford. 

Another  invention  that  came  along 
to  amaze  us  was  the  radio.  The  first 
one  I  ever  heard  and  I  believe  about 
the  first  one  in  town  was  put  together 
by  Ellsworth  Lovell  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  radio  pioneer,  Bill  Graves, 
of  Sunapee.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
awe  with  which  I  heard  band  music 
coming  out  of  those  ear  phones  —  the 
announcer  said  he  was  located  at  Sta¬ 
tion  KDKA  in  Pittsurgh,  Pennsylvania! 

Just  living  in  Newport  of  those 
days  (population  between  4000  and 
5000)  was  pleasant  and  enjoyable  for 
a  growing  boy.  The  general  atmos¬ 
phere  of  a  small  town,  the  emotional 
climate,  was  good. 

The  town  was  a  real  democracy  for 
one  thing.  No  social  caste  system  ex¬ 
isted.  Of  course  some  families  were 
richer,  older,  better  educated,  but  this 
did  not  matter  much.  Contrary  to  the 
myth  of  Yankee  taciturnity,  almost 
everyone  greeted  their  fellow  towns¬ 
men  cheerfully  on  the  street  —  in  fact, 
everyone  either  knew  or  was  somewhat 
acquainted  with  everyone  else.  You 
would  be  just  as  likely  to  have  a  bar¬ 
ber,  a  mill  hand,  or  a  house  painter  on 
the  Board  of  Selectmen,  the  School 
Board,  or  the  Board  of  Deacons  or 
Trustees  of  the  churches,  as  you  would 
to  have  a  mill  owner,  doctor  or  lawyer. 
And  this  was  done  naturally,  without 
conscious  thought,  and  not  from  such 
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sociological  preachment  as  “to  have 
all  classes  represented.”  There  were 
no  classes,  that  was  the  point. 

Perhaps  this  was  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  all  went  to  public  schools 
and  had  for  generations.  There  were 
no  private  schools  or  parochial  schools 
to  divide  us  up  into  categories  of 
money  and  religion.  There  was  only 
a  minimum  of  friction  between  Prot¬ 
estants  and  Catholics.  In  fact,  a  prom¬ 
inent  Catholic  layman,  John  Condon, 
was  the  mainstay  of  the  YMCA  here 
through  thick  and  thin,  and  other 
Catholics  were  our  strong  supporters. 

As  there  were  three  textile  mills 
and  a  large  shoe  shop  here  we  had  a 
considerable  influx  of  immigrants, 
most  of  whom  were  Finnish  and  Polish 
with  a  large  number  of  Greeks  and 
the  always  colorful  French  Canadians. 
The  town  made  a  good  melting  pot. 
It  was  only  a  few  years  before  these 
people  fitted  right  in  —  their  English 
considerably  broken  but  serviceable. 
And  as  to  their  children  you  would 
not  be  able  to  distinguish  them  from 
Mayflower  Yankees.  In  fact,  the  best 
Yankee  accent  I  ever  heard  was  that 
of  a  Polish  boy,  Walter  Sichol.  He 
picked  it  up  by  clerking  in  Camp¬ 
bell  &:  Shepard's  grocery  store  run  by 
those  two  old-time  Yankees,  Harold 
Campbell  and  Amos  Shepard. 

Even  our  form  of  government  was 
a  democracy  as  indeed  it  still  is.  We 


have  an  annual  Town  Meeting  at 
which  all  voters  can  have  their  say, 
bawl  out  the  powers  that  be  and  lay- 
down  the  things  to  be  done  for  the  en¬ 
suing  year.  Whenever  we  boys  could  get 
out  of  school  for  Town  Meeting  we 
would  go.  The  hall,  jammed  with  peo¬ 
ple  and  blue  with  tobacco  smoke,  was 
an  arena  for  many  a  hot  debate  — 
some  of  which  were  won  by  slashing 
witty  remarks  more  than  by  a  logical 
marshalling  of  facts.  We  boys  sat  up 
in  the  balcony  for  these  Great  Debates 
and  found  them  as  good  as  any 
planned  entertainment  we  ever  saw. 

I  recall  one  such  incident  which  is 
still  part  of  our  lore.  Major  Edes,  vet¬ 
eran  of  two  wars,  ex-editor  of  our 
newspaper,  local  historian,  whose  an¬ 
cestors  have  been  fighting  on  our 
side  since  the  French  and  Indian 
Wars,  was  engaged  in  explaining  a 
complicated  subject  to  the  Meeting. 
This  was  a  project  involving  new 
boilers  for  the  heating  system  of  the 
Town  Hall  and  Primary  School.  Hav¬ 
ing  made  a  long  study  of  the  matter, 
he  delivered  a  careful,  prolonged  (and 
tedious)  analysis,  and  showed  in  de¬ 
tail  why  pressure  could  not  be  main¬ 
tained  in  the  old  boilers. 

When  he  sat  down,  an  eccentric  and 
ragged  old  woman  who  dearly  loved 
these  meetings,  enjoying  her  role  of 
a  constantly  outraged  critic,  arose. 

“Mr.  Moderator!  Mr.  Moderator!” 
she  called  in  her  nasal  cracked  voice. 


The  Ghair  recognized  her.  She 
waited  till  the  crowd  grew  still  and 
all  eyes  were  upon  her.  She  had  had 
much  experience  in  dramatic  timing. 

“Mr.  Modertor,”  she  cried,  “I  think 
Mr.  Edes  could  blow  those  boilers  up 
himself!" 

A  tidal  wave  of  laughter  swept  the 
heating  plant  proposal  and  all  its  care¬ 
ful  preparation  out  of  the  hall. 

On  another  occasion  someone  tried 
to  yank  the  rug  out  from  under  her 
by  asking  that  dread  question,  “Are 
you  a  native  of  this  to\vn?” 

She  arose,  sputtering.  “A  native!" 
she  cried.  “I've  lived  in  this  town  forty 
years,  but  I  wasn't  born  here,  thank 
God!” 

The  meeting  was  hers  from  then  on. 

The  moderator  of  our  town  meeting 
for  some  twenty-five  years  was  George 
E.  Lewis.  As  he  was  only  about  five 
feet  five,  but  quite  stocky,  we  boys 
from  the  balcony  thought  of  him  as  a 
kind  of  Napoleon,  for  he  was  a  quick 
and  decisive  presiding  officer,  always 
in  full  charge  of  the  meetings,  some 
of  which  could  have  easily  turned 
into  a  riot. 

George  was  also  Treasurer  of  the 
Newport  Savings  Bank  and  Chief  of 
the  volunteer  fire  department  for  some 
fifty  years.  It  was  something  of  a  treat 
to  watch  Banker  Lewis,  at  the  sound 
of  the  fire  alarm,  transform  himself 
into  Chief  Lewis  and  dash  out  of  the 
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bank,  swing  aboard  the  “chemical”  and 
go  sirening  off  down  the  street  in  a 
crescendo  of  noise  and  excitement. 

Chief  Lewis  himself  told  me  how 
our  town  happened  to  acquire  a  nice 
new  brick  railroad  station  through 
the  community  spirit  of  his  depart¬ 
ment.  The  previous  station  was  a 
ramshackle  eyesore  which  the  rail¬ 
road  company  refused  to  replace. 
When  it  caught  fire  one  night,  the 
fire  department  responded  with  its 
usual  speed  and  in  full  force.  The 
hoses  were  hitched  to  the  hydrants 
in  record  time,  and  the  water  pressure 
was  good. 

One  stream  was  directed  through  a 
window  on  the  near  side  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  but  an  unprejudiced  observer 
would  have  noticed  that  it  went  un¬ 
erringly  out  of  a  window  on  the 
opposite  side.  Two  streams  shot  over 
the  roof  in  a  beautiful  display  of 
power,  but  somehow  the  shingles 
didn’t  seem  to  even  get  wet.  For 
some  reason,  in  spite  of  all  this  activ¬ 
ity,  the  fire  gained  headway,  and  be¬ 
fore  this  phenomenon  could  be  ana¬ 
lyzed  and  corrected  the  old  station 
burned  clown. 

In  any  event  the  new  brick  station 
was  there  when  I  was  a  boy.  A  rail¬ 
road  station  in  a  small  town  in  those 
days  was  a  vital  place,  and  train  time 
was  an  event.  We  would  go  down  there 
some  evenings  instead  of  going  to  the 
movies.  A  few'  people  would  be  roam¬ 
ing  restlessly  about  on  the  din  plat¬ 
form.  We  would  go  into  the  station  — 
the  place  w7as  quiet  except  for  the 
clicking  of  the  telegraph  key.  If  any¬ 
one  spoke,  his  voice  would  trail  off 
into  oblivion.  The  bare  benches,  the 
penny  scales,  the  ancient  gum  machine, 
the  dismal  posters,  were  all  illumined 
by  the  sort  of  electric  lights  probably 
used  on  the  descent  to  Avernus.  De¬ 
pressed  (we  probably  didn’t  know 
why),  we  would  wander  out  to  the 
platform  and  gaze  at  the  red  and 
green  lights  of  the  switches  spangling 
the  darkness  along  the  tracks. 

Then  we’d  hear  the  train!  It  was 
like  curtain  time  in  the  theatre.  The 
headlight  of  the  locomotive  brought 
the  whole  scene  to  life.  The  train 
made  an  amazing  amount  of  noise  for 
its  three  cars  and  an  engine.  Suddenly 
there  were  more  people  about  than 
you  thought.  Passengers  were  alighting 
and  more  could  be  seen  in  the  cars 
looking  out  through  the  dirty  win¬ 
dows,  on  their  faces  a  faint  gleam  of 
hope  for  their  own  eventual  arrival. 

Dick  Donovan,  clerk  at  Lovell’s 
Drug  Store  collected  the  evening 


newspapers  in  his  little  green  hand¬ 
cart;  T.  I.  Farmer  loaded  the  mail 
sacks  onto  his  truck:  the  conductor 
raised  his  hand  for  the  highball  signal 
as  impressively  as  if  this  were  the 
Twentieth  Century  Limited,  and  the 
train  with  a  blast  from  its  whistle 
would  resume  its  adventurous  safari 
into  the  dark  hills. 

We  were  luckier,  even,  than  Robert 
Frost’s  birch-swinging  youngster  who 
lived  too  far  from  town  to  learn  base¬ 
ball.  We  played  baseball  and  swung 
birches,  too.  In  fact  we  were  always 
on  a  hike  somewhere.  We  explored  the 
caves  of  Bald  Mountain  often,  climbed 
Mt.  Sunapee  and  Ascutney  regularly, 
and  even  camped  overnight  in  twenty- 
below  weather  at  Lake  Solitude.  We 
always  took  with  us  on  these  hikes  a 
skillet  and  some  home-cured  ham 
which  we  fried  over  our  campfire.  We 
did  this  so  much  that  at  one  period 
we  must  have  reeked  of  ham  and 
woodsmoke  beyond  the  power  of  water 
to  dissipate. 

We  were  always  doing  odds  and  ends 
of  things,  Time  never  hung  heavy  on 
our  hands  for  long.  Even  our  quieter 
pursuits  were  fun  and  rather  typical 


of  those  days.  When  we  had  a  few 
moments  to  spare  we  would  drop  in 
on  Harrs  Purmort,  the  town  weigher, 
who  had  his  scales  and  shack  in  Depot 
Square.  Harry  was  also  a  cobbler. 
Crippled  from  birth,  he  loved  children. 
We  would  sit  around  and  listen  to  his 
philosophical  talk  as  he  tapped  shoes 
on  the  last  between  his  knees,  and  he 
would  draw  us  out  as  to  our  future 
plans.  Or  we  might  “hang  out"  at 
Alike  Hourihan’s  men’s  store  or  visit 
Karl  Waldron,  an  ingenious  Yankee 
photographer.  All  these  men  could  talk 
with  boys  understanding!)'  (a  trait  not 
too  common  in  adults)  and  they  had 
the  faculty  of  making  the  life  ahead 
of  us  seem  challenging  and  important. 

On  lazy  summer  days  we  would  go 
swimming  in  the  South  Branch  near 
the  White  Barn.  Although  this  swim¬ 
ming  hole  was  quite  near  the  main 
highway  to  Keene  there  wras  hardly 
any  traffic  on  it  in  those  days  so 
bathing  suits  were  never  used.  And, 
of  course,  swimming  without  the  en¬ 
cumbrance  of  cloth  is  liquid  freedom. 
Sometimes  we  swam  at  Pollard’s  Mills, 
a  picturesque  forest  pool  where  the 
South  Branch  was  held  back  by  a 


decrepit  wooden  dam,  the  banks  being 
smooth  slanting  ledges,  and  all  shield¬ 
ed  from  the  glare  of  the  sun  by  over¬ 
hanging  hemlocks,  making  this  a  cool 
dusky  place  on  a  hot  day.  This  pool 
is  fed  by  tumbling  water  falls,  one  of 
which  we  could  get  under  and  watch 
the  water  pour  over  our  heads. 

During  the  long  winter  evenings  we 
read  a  lot  —  we  had  no  school  home¬ 
work  to  speak  of.  We  borrowed  books 
from  the  Richards  Free  Library  and 
often  we  walked  down  to  the  Library 
to  read.  Sleet  and  snow  would  hiss 
aeainst  the  Librarv  windows  and  the 
steam  radiators  would  hiss  back. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  aspects  of 
life  in  our  town  was  the  cast  of  charac¬ 
ters  constantly  moving  about  our  stage. 
Even  as  boys  we  could  appreciate  them. 
Consider  Bela  (pronounced  Beelee) 
Cutting,  a  cattle  dealer,  who  figured 
in  our  local  U-2  incident  long  before 
President  Eisenhower  encountered  his. 

Across  the  front  of  Bela’s  barn  was 
painted  the  name  C  LT  T  I  I  X  G 
and  beneath  it  the  date  1892.  During 
a  severe  thunderstorm  a  bolt  of  light¬ 
ing  hit  the  barn  and  scorched  a  line 
which  ran  precisely  through  the  U 
in  Cutting  and  the  2  in  1892.  Now 
Bela  was  a  superstitious  man,  and  to 
him  this  dread  event  clearly  foretold 
his  doom  with  the  message  “You,  tool” 
A  thunderstorm  after  that  would 
frighten  him  into  a  panic. 

Then  there  was  slightly  balmy  Walt 
Lincoln  at  Sunapee.  the  farmer  who 
got  mixed  up  in  dates  and  drove  into 
town  with  a  load  of  Christmas  trees 
for  sale  the  day  after  Christmas,  an 
economic  blunder  of  rather  classic  pro¬ 
portions.  Walt  was  very  kind  to  ani¬ 
mals.  One  day  someone  saw  him  driv¬ 
ing  his  wagon  holding  a  heavy  sack 
of  grain  on  his  lap.  Asked  the  reason. 
Walt  replied.  “Thought  I'd  kind  of 
help  out  the  hoss  and  give  her  a  lift. 
She  ain't  been  feelin’  too  well." 

Then  there  was  the  memorable  re¬ 
mark  of  Cad  Lowe  about  the  Phoenix 
Hotel.  Old  Cal  never  went  to  the 
Phoenix  unless  he  had  been  drinking 
to  excess.  The  proprietor,  a  precise, 
prim  man.  enamored  of  the  profits 
in  the  licpior  business  but  averse  to 
some  of  its  by-products,  became  in¬ 
creasingly  disturbed. 

Finallv  when  Cad  showed  up.  drunk 
again,  and  took  his  customary  brooding 
position  at  a  corner  table,  the  proprie¬ 
tor  addressed  him  formally. 

“Mr.  Lowe,”  he  said,  “how  does  it 
happen  that  you  never  patronize  my 
establishment  unless  you  are  intoxi¬ 
cated?” 
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Old  Gad  looked  up  at  him,  very 
solemn  and  sad,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
and  replied,  “I’m  ashamed  to  any 
other  time.” 

Of  course  during  part  of  this  period 
World  War  I  was  going  on.  But  it 
didn’t  really  touch  us  mentally  except 
to  furnish  an  atmosphere  of  general 
excitement,  particularly  at  the  armis¬ 
tice.  We  sold  Liberty  bonds  as  Boy 
Scouts:  we  drilled  with  rifles  as  a  high 
school  cadet  corps;  we  bought  thrift 
stamps:  and  we  walked  down  to  Depot 
Square  to  see  the  drafted  men  depart 
on  the  train.  But  Europe  and  the  war 
were  an  awfully  long  way  off. 

We  boys  always  had  chores  to  do, 
mowing  lawns,  weeding  gardens,  filling 
the  woodbox  and  doing  other  odd 
jobs.  I  had  to  get  cows  in  from  pasture 
after  school  afternoons  and  take  them 
out  to  pasture  before  school  in  the 
morning.  My  stepfather.  Judge  Jesse 
M.  Barton,  loved  farm  things,  and  even 
though  we  lived  in  town,  in  fact  right 
on  Park  Street,  we  kept  two  cows. 
It  was  not  uncommon  for  people  in 
town  to  do  that,  for  many  houses  still 
had  the  large  barns  of  an  earlier  era. 

We  kept  our  cows  on  the  Pinnacle, 
a  hill  pasture  about  a  mile  from  our 
home,  and  several  other  families  kept 
their  cows  there  too.  Another  “cow¬ 
boy,”  Ralph  Jameson,  son  of  Town 
Clerk,  Harry  E.  Jameson,  and  I  took 
this  hike  before  and  after  school  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Quite  often  the 
perverse  “critters"  would  not  be  at  the 
pasture  bars  for  the  return  trip  but 
would  be  lurking  in  the  woods  up  the 
steep  and  rather  distant  hill.  In  that 
event  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
search  them  out. 

This  had  its  compensations,  for  we 
would  get  such  a  wonderful  view  from 
the  summit,  where  you  could  see  the 
town,  not  in  its  details,  but  in  perspec¬ 
tive.  As  we  climbed,  either  up  the  old 
wood  road  or  on  a  pasture  path,  we 
saw  the  vallev  with  its  roads  and  farms 
off  to  our  left  gradually  dropping 
away  from  us. 

We  would  pause  half  way  up  to 
drink  from  a  spring  which  flowed  into 
moss  covered  tubs.  (Senator  George 
H.  Moses  used  to  say  that  not  to 
drink  at  a  New  Hampshire  woodland 
spring  was  like  refusing  to  say  “Good 
Morning”  to  a  friend.)  Then  we  would 
resume  our  ascent,  calling.  “Cuh,  Boss, 
Cuh.  Boss! " 

Finally,  reaching  the  summit,  we 
would  throw  ourselves  down  on  an 
open  breezv  place  of  flat  ledges  in¬ 
terspersed  with  grass  and  gaze  at  the 
suddenly  spread-out  valley  so  far  be- 


The  adults  we  knew  are  mostly  gone. 
As  you  read  their  familiar  names  on 
the  gravestones  you  think  of  the  Spoon 
River  Anthology.  Probably  everyone 
who  has  ever  grown  older  has  lamented 
the  passing  of  the  “good  old  days.” 
But  there  is  this  difference,  I  think, 
with  us:  the  world  has  moved  so  much 
faster  in  these  past  years  than  it  ever 
moved  before  and  has  changed  so  much 
more  than  the  mind  can  really  grasp, 
that  the  days  of  our  youth  have  slipped 
back  into  a  time  that  seems  fantastical¬ 
ly  remote.  It  is  such  a  long  way  back 
from  Man  in  Space  to  a  sleigh  ride 
beneath  the  stars! 


We  would  sit  a  while  to  catch  our 
breath  and  look  at  our  hometown  — 
the  houses,  streets,  trees,  cemeteries, 
ball  park,  town  hall,  school  buildings, 
all  reduced  in  scale  to  that  of  a  toy 
model.  There  was  something  about  it 
that  looked  stable  and  secure.  After 
all,  it  had  been  there  longer  than  the 
United  States  had  been  a  nation.  The 
hills  looked  permanent  too.  We  agreed 
it  was  a  good  place  to  call  our  home. 
After  we  had  found  our  cows  and 
started  down  the  hill  in  the  gathering 
twilight  we  felt  it  was  a  good  place  to 
have  our  home  call  us. 


PHOENIX  HOTEL  —  CENTER  FOREGROUND 


in  if  there  was  one?  Circuses  and 
Chautauquas  do  not  come  here  any 
more  because  not  enough  people  would 
go  to  see  them,  which  is  why  they  have 
disappeared  almost  everywhere  else 
too.  Where  we  had  two  movie  theatres 
for  a  long  time,  now  we  have  but 
one  and  that  is  usually  empty. 


low  us.  Rising  sharply  up  on  all  sides 
from  the  valley  floor,  the  wooded 
hills  and  mountains  shouldered  their 
way  into  the  sky.  We  could  see  tiny 
cars  crawling  along  the  ribbon  of  the 
Lake  Sunapee  Road,  and  sometimes  a 
miniature  train  creeping  silently 
through  the  woods  and  fields,  the 
white  puffs  of  steam  from  its  silent 
whistle  appearing  above  the  locomo¬ 
tive  like  plumes. 


Now  that  youth  is  long  past  we  can 
see  that  Newport  has  not  changed 
much  physically  in  all  those  years  — 
not  as  much  as  a  town  in  the  boom¬ 
ing  South  or  West  might  change  in  a 


Photo  by  Ollie  Turpetnen 


COVERED  BRIDGE  —  ON  ROAD  TO  NORTH  NEWPORT 


Courtesy  of  F.  P.  Hutchinson 

few  months  —  but  that  age,  that  spirit, 
that  outlook,  has  gone  with  the  wind. 

The  railroad  station  is  a  coin-op¬ 
erated  laundry  now  because  passenger 
trains  have  disappeared.  But  what  boy 
would  go  down  to  watch  a  train  come 


Looking  backward  now  through  two 
world  wars,  the  Korean  war,  a  cold 
war,  and  a  grim  depression,  back  to 
those  days  when  our  rural  isolation 
was  ending  and  the  modern  age  just 
beginning  with  all  of  its  tremendous 
inventions,  back  to  an  age  which  was 
so  much  slower  in  tempo,  back  to  a 
life  so  much  more  secure,  back  to  a 
time  when  the  earth  was  not  a  launch¬ 
ing  pad  for  the  Space  Age  but  seemed 
made  for  love  and  laughter  —  looking 
back  to  all  that,  does  it  not  become 
apparent  that  such  an  age  was  an 
ideal  time  for  youth?  I  think  it  was; 
at  least  it  was  for  me. 
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Former  Newporters  At  Work  —  Know  Them? 


D.  A.  Newton,  the  father  of  Dixi  C.  Newton,  who  many 
remember,  did  business  for  many  years  at  this  site  now 
Television  Specialists.  S.  G.  Whitmore  had  a  livery  stable  in 
the  rear. 


Inflation  hadn’t  hit  Newport  when  this  picture  was 
taken.  The  vers-  best  potatoes  —  I4c  a  peck. 


The  Dorr  Woolen  Mill  in  Guild  many,  many  years  ago. 
The  view  is  a  good  one  of  Guild  village  too. 
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Remember  this  man?  Remember  the  cart?  Note  the 
bells  on  the  horse  collars  which  announced  the  arrival  of  the 
ice  wagon.  Did  they  cut  ice  in  the  Lily  Pond  or  where  the 
children’s  fish  pond  was  —  or  in  both  places? 


Chandler  &  Turner  where  Aubuchon’s  now  is.  One  of  the 
leading  stores,  and  from  appearances,  well  staffed. 


Another  picture  of  the  Main  Street  bridge.  The  Town 
Hall  and  the  Baptist  Church  appear  in  the  background. 


OUR  HOSPITAL 
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AND 


L.  R.  Whitney  Photo 


OUR  HOSPITAL 


Serves  Us  Well 


By  Mrs.  Ruth  Nason. 

Administrator 

In  1910,  William  Henry  Wright 
bequeathed  his  home  on  Maple 
Street,  along  with  a  small  endow¬ 
ment.  for  the  purpose  of  establish¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  a  hospital  to 
be  known  as  the  “Carrie  F.  Wright 
Hospital,”  in  memory  of  his  be¬ 
loved  wife.  He  also  named  Dr.  J. 
Leavitt  Cain.  Frank  O.  Chellis.  Dr. 
Fred  P.  Claggett,  George  A.  Fair¬ 
banks  and  Robert  T.  Martin  as 
trustees. 

The  necessary  alterations  were 
made,  and  the  hospital  opened  with 
M  t ss  J u  1 1 a  B .  S p nines  as  su pe t  in 
tendent,  and  the  first  patient  ad¬ 
mitted  was  a  boy  named  Winn.  A 
school  of  nursing  was  established 
and  Mrs.  Carrie  L.  Brennan,  who  is 
still  with  the  hospital,  was  one  of 
its  first  graduates. 

An  addition,  including  an  X-Ray 
room  and  nursery,  was  added  in 
1930. 

Around  1950.  it  became  apparent 
that  a  new  hospital  in  a  new  loca¬ 
tion  was  needed.  The  necessary 
funds  were  raised  and  on  January 
25,  1952,  the  patients  were  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  old  building  to  the 
present  hospital  on  Summer  Street. 

With  a  new  building  and  better 
facilities  for  better  patient  care,  the 
first  thought  was  to  seek  accredita¬ 
tion.  and  in  June  1952  the  hospital 
was  surveyed  by  the  Joint  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals 
and  received  full  accreditation, 
which  has  been  maintained  through 
the  years. 


MEDICAL  STAFF 
Luther  A.  Weigle,  Jr.,  M.D. 
Warren  L.  Franz,  M.D. 

John  H.  Munro.  M.D. 

Donald  C.  Moriarty,  M.D. 

Robert  G.  Maxfield,  M.D. 

Alfred  C.  Hanscom,  M.D. 

John  A.  Walker,  M.D. 

Francis  H.  Nolin,  M.D. 

Strother  B.  Marshall.  M.D. 

James  A.  Littlefield,  M.D. 

Denis  Maryn,  M.D. 

CONSULTING  STAFF 
John  II.  Older,  M.D. 

Bulent  Jajuli.  M.D. 

Berger  H.  Carlson.  M.D. 

Horace  S.  Blood.  M.D. 

Lloyd  L.  Wells.  M.D. 

HONORARY  STAFF 
Burton  D.  Thorpe,  M.D.  (Ret'd.) 
Frederick  W.  Roberts.  M.D. 

DENTAL  STAFF 
Raymond  W.  Libby,  D.M.D. 
Costas  Poulious.  D.M.D. 

Chris  T.  Armen.  D.D.S. 

Gerald  A.  Berube,  D.D.S. 

HOSPITAL  CORPORATION 
MEMBERS 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
Mrs.  Goldina  Sibley 
Mr.  Richard  C.  Duncan 
Mrs.  Ruth  Paul  Johnson 
Mr.  Carroll  D.  Johnson 
Mr.  Remington  Woodhull 
Mr.  Austin  B.  Corbett 
Mr.  Frank  McIntosh 
Mr.  Leslie  M.  Pike 
Mr.  John  Wirkkala 
Mr.  Sam  Saggiotes 
Rev.  Joseph  Shields 
Rev.  William  C.  Blair 
Mrs.  Virginia  Krauss 

OTHER  CORPORATE 
MEMBERS 
Miss  Elsie  Bailey 
Mr.  Maurice  J.  Downing 
Mr.  Louis  E.  Willett 
Mr.  Jacob  Shulins 
Mr.  Raymond  Barrett 
Mr.  Jesse  R.  Rowell 
Mr.  Harold  H.  Campbell 
Mr.  William  Sullivan 
Mrs.  Eulalia  Krans 
Mr.  Roscoe  Scranton 
Mr.  George  Dorr.  Jr. 


In  February  1958,  the  name 
“Newport  Hospital”  was  appro¬ 
priately  substituted  for  “Carrie  F. 
Wright  Hospital.” 

Today  the  Newport  Hospital  is 
a  modern,  well-equipped  28-bed 
hospital,  governed  by  a  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  twenty-three  members  from 
which  a  twelve-member  Board  of 
Trustees,  is  elected.  The  Medical 
Staff  of  Twenty-two  members  is 
comprised  of  eleven  active  members, 
five  consulting  members,  two  hon¬ 
orary  members  and  a  Dental  Staff 
of  four. 

In  this  short  history,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  mention  the  names  of  all 
the  people  who,  through  their  serv¬ 
ices,  bequests,  endowments  and  con¬ 
tributions,  have  helped  build  and 
maintain  the  hospital.  However, 
there  are  a  few  groups,  whose  close 
connection  with  the  hospital,  war¬ 
rant  special  recognition:  The  Hos¬ 
pital  Aid  Association,  which  has 
done  so  much  through  the  years  in 
providing  needed  equipment  and 
supplies  for  the  care  and  comfort 
of  the  patients;  the  Trustees,  who 
give  so  much  of  their  time,  some  for 
many  years,  in  planning  and  man¬ 
aging  the  affairs  of  the  hospital; 
and  the  Medical  Staff,  on  whose 
shoulders  rests  the  health  of  our 
community. 

The  Newport  Hospital  is  ready, 
night  and  day,  to  carry  out  the 
same  basic  principals  William 
Wright  envisioned  in  his  earlv  be- 
quest;  the  best  care  available  for 
the  sick. 


HOSPITAL  OPEN  HOUSE 

Everyone  is  cordially  invited  to  Open  Hou->e  at  the  Newport  Hospital  from  2:00  to  4:00 
o'clock  p.  m..  on  Wednesday,  August  16,  1961. 

There  will  be  a  special  exhibit,  a  guided  tour  of  the  hospital  and  tea  will  be  served. 


NEWPORT'S  POLICEMEN 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  NEWPORT  POLICE  DEPARTMENT 

By  Chief  of  Police  Alex  Lewko 


NEWPORT  POLICE  DEPARTMENT 


Don  Eggleston  Photo 


From  left  to  right:  Special  Officer  Gilbert  Morrow;  Officer  Harold  Hurd;  Sar- 
geant  Norman  Lacroix;  Chief  Alex  Lewko;  Deputy  Chief  Arthur  Lake;  and  Special 
Officer  Fred  Maxfield.  Absent  when  the  picture  was  taken  was  Officer  Floyd  Fowler. 


On  September  1,  1769,  ten  or  more 
inhabitants  of  the  township  of  New¬ 
port,  Province  of  New  Hampshire,  peti¬ 
tioned  to  one  Samuel  Cole,  one  of  his 
Majesties  Justices  of  Peace,  to  hold  a 
Town  Meeting  in  said  Town  on  Sep¬ 
tember  27,  1769  at  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning  of  said  date.  The  second  arti¬ 
cle  of  the  meeting  was  to  choose  Select¬ 
men  and  other  town  officers.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  27,  1769  Sam  Hurd  was  chosen 
constable  and  sworn.  One  of  liis  first 
duties  was  to  warn  the  inhabitants  of 
town  meetings. 

Through  the  years  constables  be¬ 
came  police  officers  and  their  duties 
multiplied  and  varied. 

In  going  over  old  town  reports,  the 
name  of  George  H.  Dana  appears  as 
Chief  of  Special  Police  and  he  received 
the  great  sum  of  S36.75  for  his  faithful 
services  for  the  year  of  1878.  Also  he 
had  under  his  command  two  other  of¬ 
ficers,  George  B.  Lear  and  C.  H.  Watts, 
who  received  salaries  of  S30.00  and 
S20.00  respectively.  The  total  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  police  department  for  that 
year  was  SI  19.94,  out  of  a  total  expen¬ 
diture  of  the  town  of  $33,401.14. 

In  1888  the  names  of  Geo.  B.  Lear, 
C.  H.  Matthews  and  M.  S.  Jackson  ap¬ 
pear  as  police  officers.  Geo.  B.  Lear 
performed  police  service  etc.,  while 
C.  H.  Matthews  and  M.  S.  Jackson 
were  appointed  to  keep  peace  on  the 
Fourth  of  July. 


In  1898  the  names  of  Geo.  B.  Lear, 
William  T.  Milliken  and  Charles  H. 
Matthews  appeared  on  the  Town  re¬ 
port  as  Town  Police  Officers  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  total  of  S51.00  and  Officer 
Milliken  received  S2.00  extra  for  use 
of  his  team,  (evidently  first  cruiser  or 
paddy  in  town). 

In  1908  Geo.  B.  Lear,  and  Chas. 
IT.  Matthews  were  still  police  officers, 
also  the  name  of  Harvey  A.  Emery 
appears.  Each  officer  received  $50.00 
annual  salary.  Also  five  others  were 
named  “extra”  police  at  a  salary  of 
S3. 00  a  year.  They  were,  Ellsworth 
Dodge,  J.  S.  Haven.  E.  B.  Culling, 
Geo.  L.  Chadwick  and  Geo.  A.  Allen. 
Also  S.  L.  Whitmore  received  SI 4.25 
for  providing  teams  of  horses  for  the 
police. 

At  the  Town  Meeting  in  March 
1909,  there  appeared  an  article  in 
the  Town  Warrant  “to  see  if  the  town 
will  vote  to  have  a  police  officer  who 
shall  devote  his  entire  time  to  the 
duties  of  his  office  and  appropriate 
money  therefor.  The  names  of  Geo. 
W.  Karr,  Chief  of  Police,  and  Harvey 

A.  Emery  appear  as  Town  Officers. 
Chief  Karr’s  salary  was  S260.81.  Of¬ 
ficer  Emery  received  SI 5.00,  also  Geo. 

B.  Lear  and  J.  La  Croix  were  on  as 
extra  officers.  The  expenses  of  the 
department,  other  than  salaries,  was 
S245.93  and  the  town  collected  S166.25 
in  fines  from  Frank  P.  Rowell,  Esq. 


In  191 1,  Geo.  W.  Karr  was  still  Chief 
of  Police  at  a  salary  of  $547.00,  and 
J.  M.  Barton,  attorney  for  the  town, 
tried  46  police  cases. 

In  1914,  Fred  M.  Gunn,  was  chosen 
as  Chief  of  Police  and  in  1915  Chief 
Gunn  submitted  the  first  report  of  the 
police  department  to  appear  in  the 
Town  Report.  There  were  117  ar¬ 
rests  for  intoxication  and  313  tramps 
were  given  lodging.  21  for  disturbing 
the  peace,  11  for  assaults.  Chief  Gunn 
served  until  January  1,  1916  and  then 
Harvey  G.  Hastings  was  appointed  to 
replace  Chief  Gunn.  Chief  Hasting’s 
report  for  the  year  1916  showed  40 
arrests  for  intoxication  an  2  arrests  for 
motor  violations.  Chief  Hastings  served 
the  Town  of  Newport  until  1930. 

In  1931,  Charles  H.  Fryer  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Chief.  Other  officers  in  the 
department  were  Marshall  C.  Perkins, 
M.  S.  Colby,  H.  A.  Emery,  J.  W.  Boyce, 
E.  E.  Trow,  Geo.  H.  Mason.  Charles 
Tenney  and  H.  L.  Kempton.  Total  ex¬ 
penditures  for  salaries  and  expenses 
were  S3, 195.66. 

Chief  Fryer  served  until  1935  and 
in  1936  Fred  M.  Gunn  was  again  ap 
pointed  Chief  and  he  had  two  regular 
officers  to  help  in  keeping  order.  They 
were,  Marshall  C.  Perkins  and  Jesse 
E.  Fowler.  Special  Officers  were,  Har¬ 
vey  A.  Emery,  Mason  S.  Colby,  Floyd 
Fowler,  Edward  Beauchaine,  Wallace 
Blanchard,  Leon  E.  Colby,  Fred  Cros¬ 
by,  Leon  Cutting,  Herman  L.  East¬ 
man,  Robert  W.  Kemp,  Richard  Lar- 
ken,  FI.  J.  Mason,  C.  A.  Rowell  and 
Perley  Whipple. 

Chief  Fred  Gunn  served  until  1941 
when  Merton  J.  Sargent  was  appointed 
Chief.  Marshall  Perkins  and  Jesse 
Fowler  were  still  regular  police  of¬ 
ficers.  Special  Officers  were  Floyd 
Fowler,  Wilfred  Snow  and  Alexander 
P.  Lewko.  Chief  Sargent  served  until 
March  1946  when  Alexander  P.  Lew¬ 
ko  was  appointed  Chief.  Marshall  C. 
Perkins  and  Jesse  Fowler  were  regular 
patrolmen. 

From  1946  until  the  present  time 
members  of  the  department  have  been, 
Officers  Jesse  Fowler  who  retired  in 
1947,  Sargeant  Marshall  Perkins  who 
retired  in  1957  and  Officer  Howard 
Mason  who  served  from  1947  to  1952. 

The  roster  of  the  present  depart¬ 
ment  consists  of  Chief  Lewko,  Deputy 
Chief  Arthur  Lake,  appointed  in  1948, 
Sargeant  Norman  Lacroix,  appointed 
in  1954,  Officer  Floyd  Fowler  ap¬ 
pointed  in  1952,  and  Officer  Harold 
Hurd  appointed  in  1959.  Special  of¬ 
ficers  are,  Fred  Maxfield,  Gilbert  Mor¬ 
row,  Myron  Cummings,  Louis  Willett 
and  Norman  Bentley. 
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“DEXTER’’  AND 
THE  FIRE  BUCKETS 

The  hand-tub,  “Dexter”,  was 
bought  by  private  subscription 
previous  to  1832  when  “Engine 
Company  No.  1”  was  formed.  It 
was  built  by  the  Hunniman  Com¬ 
pany  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  in  1815. 
An  early  regulation  required  that 
fire  buckets  like  the  three  shown  at 
the  top  be  kept  in  every  house  in 
the  village. 


THE  COUNTY 
COURTHOUSE 

This  is  a  picture  of  the  contro¬ 
versial  County  Courthouse  or 
Grange  Hall  building  as  it  has 
come  to  be  known,  when  it  was  in 
its  prime.  The  present  Board  of 
Selectmen  are  pondering  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  or  not  it  should  be 
torn  down  and  made  into  a  parking 
space  or  restored. 

It  was  only  after  a  long  struggle, 
in  which  Colonel  William  Cheney 
was  Newport’s  strongest  champion, 
that  the  new  county  of  Sullivan 
was  set  off  from  Cheshire  in  1827, 
and  by  popular  vote  Newport  was 
made  the  county  seat.  The  old 


court-house  was  finished  in  1826, 
a  year  previous  to  this,  showing  that 
politics  were  at  work  in  those  days 
to  “get  out  the  popular  vote”  in 
Newport’s  favor.  The  building  was 
used  for  social  gatherings  as  well 
as  for  court  purposes  until  1873, 
when  it  was  deeded  to  the  town. 
From  that  time  until  the  erection 
of  the  Richards  building  in  1896,  it 
was  used  for  the  high  and  grammar 
schools. 

The  “County  Safe  building,”  at 
the  right  was  built  in  1843  by  Jona¬ 
than  Wilmarth  for  county  offices, 
and  was  deeded  to  the  town  at  the 
same  time  that  the  court-house  was 
turned  over.  At  the  left  is  the  form¬ 
er  Dr.  John  L.  Swett’s  house. 


HISTORY  OF  NEWPORT'S  FIRE  DEPARTMENT 


HISTORICAL  FACTS  FURNISHED  BY  CHIEF  HERBERT  H.  WRIGHT 


Courtesy  of  Cecil  Page 

The  old  horse  drawn  steamer,  which  was  used  to  pump  water  in  the  days  just 
previous  to  the  modern  motor  driven  pumpers. 


Newport  boasts  one  of  the  finest 
volunteer  fire  departments  any¬ 
where  to  be  found.  The  present 
group  comprises  forty-three  men, 
including  the  officers,  and  has  five 
pieces  of  the  most  modern  appara¬ 
tus.  Herbert  H.  Wright  is  the  pres¬ 
ent  chief,  having  served  continu¬ 
ously  since  1948.  Previous  to  that 
he  had  been  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
pany  since  1913. 

He  succeeded  the  late  Chief 
George  E.  Lewis,  a  prominent  New¬ 
port  banker,  who  had  served  as 
chief  from  1910  until  his  death  in 
1948,  and  at  that  time  was  the  old¬ 
est  active  chief  in  the  United  States, 
being  86  years  of  age.  Chief  Lewis 
had  been  a  member  of  the  fire  de¬ 
partment  since  he  was  17  years  of 
age,  joining  the  department  in  1878. 
His  total  length  of  service  in  the 
department  was  over  68  years. 

At  the  time  that  Chief  Lewis  serv¬ 
ed  the  department  as  a  call-man, 
1885,  Newport  had  one  of  its  largest 
conflagrations,  burning  all  of  the 
buildings  from  Sunapee  Street  as 
far  south  as  the  railroad  tracks  on 
Main  Street.  C.  M.  Watts  was  chief 
at  that  time.  He  was  succeeded 
that  same  year  by  John  B.  Cooper, 
who  served  as  chief  until  1886.  It 
was  during  his  second  year  as  chief 
that  the  first  steamer  was  pur¬ 
chased.  E.  ].  Graves  became  chief  in 
1887,  serving  through  1890.  F.  T. 
Latimer  followed  Graves  and  serv¬ 
ed  until  Lewis  became  chief.  It 
teas  during  Chief  Lewis’  term  too, 
that  the  first  motorized  unit  was 
purchased  (1920),  and  that  the 
company  became  completely  mo¬ 
torized  (1929). 

Newport’s  first  fire  company. 


known  as  Engine  Company  No.  1, 
was  formed  Nov.  17,  1832,  with 
Jonathan  Cutting,  David  B.  Chap¬ 
in,  Naylor  Starbird,  David  Harris 
and  others  being  interested  in  its 
formation.  The  engine  had  been 
previously  purchased  by  individual 
subscriptions  and  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  “Newport”  built  by 
Hunniman  of  Boston.  This  is  the 
same  business  establishment  that 
built  the  “Dexter”,  which  originally 
was  sold  to  the  Town  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  for  $500.00  and  which  is  now 
in  Newport’s  possession.  “Dexter” 


The  cost  of  Newport’s  first  en¬ 
gine  house  was  said  to  be  $500.  The 
first  fire  station  at  the  present  loca¬ 
tion,  which  has  since  been  moved  to 
the  rear  of  the  Primary  school  yard, 
cost  about  $1,200.  The  present  sta¬ 
tion  was  built  in  1912. 

Asked  to  name  a  few  firemen 
who  have  served  the  town  but  who 
were  in  neither  picture  reproduced 
here,  one  old-time  member  men¬ 
tioned  Charlie  Thompson,  Alex 
Brazil,  Jim  Burns,  Jim  Mahoney, 
Myron  Blaisdell,  George  Chadwick 
and  Bellringer  Pike,  all  of  an  earlier 
day;  and  Capt.  Harold  P.  Shepard, 
Arthur  Peters,  Frank  Paris,  Ted 
Corliss,  Clem  Chase,  Harry  “Doc” 
Brown,  John  Brooks,  Sib  Shattuck, 
Clesson  Cap.  Parker,  Frank  Cram, 
Arthur  Ford  and  Emery  Patten,  of 
just  a  few  years  ago.  Of  course 
there  are  many,  many  more. 


NEWPORT  HOUSE  —  ENGINE  3  —  DEXTER 


Courtesy  of  Chief  Herbert  H.  Wright 

The  old  and  the  new,  exhibited  in  front  of  the  Newport  House.  Dexter  is  on 
exhibition  in  the  foyer  of  the  county  courthouse  during  the  Bicentennial  Celebration. 


STEAMER 


is  thought  to  be  the  second  oldest 
engine  in  existence  today. 

Probably  as  the  result  of  the  big 
fire,  Newport  purchased  its  second 
Engine,  the  “Rapid”  in  1873,  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  $2,000.  This  en¬ 
gine  was  complete  with  “hose,  car¬ 
riage  and  all  modern  improve¬ 
ments”. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  IN  1909 


Courtesy  Chief  Herbert  H.  Wright 

From  left  to  right:  front  row,  William  Mahoney,  Gene  Dandrow,  Frank  Chellis,  Chief  Frank  Latimer,  George  E.  Lewis,  John 
Kellev,  Orvis  Thompson,  Dan  Remington,  Leon  Scribner,  William  Couitt,  William  Davis.  , 

Second  row.  Fred  Karr,  Alfred  Clark,  Charles  W  right,  Walter  Darling,  John  Glynn,  Franklin  P.  Rowell.  Ralph  Tenney,  Arthur 
Rowell,  Charles  Cramer,  Irving  Rowell,  Freeman  Sargent,  Arthur  Clark,  Ralph  Tilton,  Converse  Currier,  Patrick  Hitchcock,  W  illiam 

Bovle,  Irving  Blaisdell.  ,  ,  ,  „  ,  i 

Back  row,  William  Louiseile,  Roy  Jordan,  William  Duling.  Peter  Wright,  Ralph  Dandrow,  Robert  Wright,  Charles  Wright,  Mose 

Dandrow. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  TODAY  -  1961 


Don  Eggleston  Photo 
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From  left  to  right,  front  row.  Chief  Herbert  H.  Wright;  second  row.  Lt.  Paul  Benner  Lt  Leonard  Rochfo.d.  Capt  Edward 
Karr.  Asst.  Chief  Robert  Darling,  Lt.  James  Wright.  Lt.  Arthur  Gokas.  Third  row-,  Charles  McDonald^  Grover  Gillm  ham.  Robert 
Rollins.  Norman  Trudeau,  Nicholas  Haservlat.  Francis  Collins.  Raymond  Henault,  Sam  Spear.  Clifton  D.  Fisher.  Fourth  r®w’  P^ld 
Waltz.  Charles  Robertson,  Kenneth  Dresser.  Howard  Harvey,  William  Lantas,  Olin  P.  Perry,  Herold  Mas na«  -  U')'d  N^"  - 
Norman  Lacroix.  Fifth  row,  Anthony  Maiola.  Alec  Lantas.  Richard  Holland.  John  Marcotte,  Harold  Aiken,  Edward  Lex asseur, 
Robert  Sartwell.  Arnold  Campbell,  How  ard  Bartlett.  John  DeMayo.  Back  row,  Chauncey  Littlefield.  Carl  Latva.  .  nerm  Wilkins, 
Olin  P.  Perry.  Jr..  John  Feenstra.  Leroy  Billings. 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE  RAILROAD 

By  Arthue  K.  White 


The  Concord  &  Claremont  Rail¬ 
road  began  operations  between 
Concord  and  Bradford  in  1850.  It 
proved  to  be  an  unprofitable  ad¬ 
venture.  In  1870  it  was  sold  by 
mortgage  foreclosure  for  $200,000, 
approximately  30 °/c  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  cost. 

In  1866,  the  Town  of  Newport 
agreed  to  give  $45,000  —  5%  of  the 
town  valuation  —  to  any  respon¬ 
sible  person  who  would  construct 
a  railroad  from  Bradford  to  New¬ 
port.  Construction  began,  by  the 
newly  incorporated  Concord  and 
Claremont,  N.  H.  Railroad,  in  1870. 
The  first  “train  of  cars”  arrived  in 
Newport  on  the  evening  of  Novem¬ 
ber  21,  1871,  “cheered  by  a  jubilant 
throng  of  spectators.” 

About  1890,  this  line  was  absorb¬ 
ed  by  the  Boston  &  Maine  System. 
The  peak  of  activity  was  reached 
about  1915.  During  the  summer 
months  there  were  six  passenger 


and  four  freight  trains  weekdays 
and  an  occasional  “extra.”  Pullman 
sleeping  cars  were  operated  on 
weekends,  to  Lake  Sunapee. 

The  competition  of  motor  ve¬ 
hicles  eventually  forced  the  Boston 
&  Maine  to  request  permission  to 
abandon  the  line. 

In  1954  the  road  was  sold  to  the 
Claremont  &  Concord  Railway  Co., 
an  operator  of  short  lines.  Passen¬ 
ger  service,  which  by  that  time  had 
been  reduced  to  one  round  trip 
daily,  was  discontinued  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1955.  The  passenger  station, 
and  adjoining  land,  was  sold  to  Mr. 
Jesse  R.  Rowell  on  July  31,  1958. 

Each  year,  as  the  grass  attempt  to 
cover  the  rusting  rails,  one  wonders 
if  the  present  income  is  sufficient 
to  cover  the  cost  of  repairing  a  ma¬ 
jor  washout  or  the  replacing  of 
bridges.  If  not,  the  day  that  such 
expenditures  are  faced  will  probably 


bring  to  an  end,  for  Newport,  the 
era  of  the  Iron  Horse  whose  cry 
has  been  changed  from  the  wail  of 
the  steam  whistle  to  the  blast  of  the 
diesel  horn. 


Don  Eggleston  Photo 
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FROM  TRAINS  TO  PLANES 

THE  HISTORY  OF  AVIATION  IN  NEWPORT 

By  Kenneth  Andler 


Courtesy  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Darling 
One  of  the  first  planes  to  land  at  Newport  Airport.  Major 
Robert  Fogg,  now  of  Croydon,  was  one  of  the  early  pilots  and 
is  believed  to  be  the  first  person  to  set  a  plane  down  at  the 
present  airport. 

In  1929  a  group  of  citizens,  called 
together  by  the  late  Judge  Jesse  M. 

Barton,  met  in  Citizens  Hall  and  re¬ 
solved  that  Newport  should  have  an 
airport.  Although  George  A.  Fairbanks 
generously  offered  his  field  on  Elm 
Street,  this  site  was  considered  unsuit¬ 
able  for  several  reasons.  The  meet¬ 
ing  decided  to  lease  the  fields  at  the 
junction  of  Route  #10  and  the  North 
Newport  road  from  Austin  Corbin, 
and  to  proceed  to  raise  money  by 
public  subscription  of  donations  to  a 
corporation  formed  for  this  purpose, 
and  stock  to  be  issued  for  the  same. 

Susanne  Parlin.  of  Croydon,  widow 
of  Albert  N.  Parlin.  made  a  contribu¬ 
tion  of  S5000  and  the  future  airport 
was  named  the  Albert  N.  Parlin  Field 
in  his  honor.  The  corporation  formed 
with  judge  Barton  as  President,  and 
the  other  officers  and  directors  were 
George  E.  Lewis,  Lewis  J.  (Josh) 

Young,  William  F.  Sullivan,  and 
Michael  J.  Hourihan.  These  men  gave 
unstintingly  of  their  time  and  money 
over  many  years.  Among  the  principal 
contributors  were  George  A.  Dorr,  Sr., 

George  A.  Fairbanks,  Francis  W.  Na¬ 
son.  Sr..  Howard  Coonlev,  Austin  Cor¬ 
bin.  Francis  P.  Murphy,  and  Rowell 
Brothers.  Of  course,  substantial 
amounts  were  contributed  by  a  great 
many  others. 

An  old  stone  wall  and  line  of  trees, 
which  divided  in  two  the  present 
NW-SE  runways,  and  running  from 
the  North  Newport  road  to  the  bend 
in  the  river  were  immediately  removed 
and  much  grading  done.  A  steel 
hangar  and  house  for  the  airport  man¬ 
ager  were  erected.  Although  noted 
pilot  Bob  Fogg,  of  Croydon  and  Con¬ 
cord.  had  landed  there  years  before 
improvements  were  made,  probably 
the  first  plane  to  come  in  with  the 


Thompson  Photo 


An  aerial  photograph  of  the  Newport  airport  showing  the 
extended  landing  strip.  It  is  planned  to  extend  the  runway 
even  further  by  changing  the  course  of  the  river  at  the  south 
end. 

came  when  the  North-South  runway 
was  widened  and  lengthened  and  the 
North  Newport  Road  relocated.  Much 
credit  for  this  is  due  those  concerned 
with  the  Airport  at  about  that  thime  — 
Leonard  Powers,  Harry  Woodard,  Dr. 
Benson  and  Judge  Shulins  who  was 
also  town  counsel.  This  new  airstrip 
was  dedicated  July  10,  1949.  and  a  good 
program  booklet  issued  with  an  his¬ 
torical  sketch  by  Major  Edes.  This 
runway  was  black-topped  in  1953,  and 
in  1958  it  was  extended  to  its  present 
length  of  2800  feet. 

The  Airport  has  proved  to  be  a 
valuable  asset  to  the  town.  Since  1949 
leased  to  Buker  Airways  (Major  Har¬ 
old  Buker,  war  hero  and  farsighted 
business  man  of  New  London)  and 
under  the  able  managership  of  Richard 
C.  Stone,  the  Airport  is  a  live  wire 
organization. 

Dick  Stone  is  always  on  some  inter¬ 
esting  assignment  such  as  air-dropping 
feed  to  the  wild  boar  in  Corbin  Park 
in  the  winter,  flying  over  power 
lines  to  locate  breaks,  rushing  small 
machine  parts  to  factories,  carrying 
ill  persons  in  emergencies.  Dick  also 
was  the  one  out  of  all  the  pilot  search¬ 
ers  to  find  the  bodies  of  the  two  Dart¬ 
mouth  doctors  who  had  crashed  in  the 
White  Mountains  in  Feb.  1959. 

Besides  the  ordinary  passenger 
“feeder-service,”  it  should  be  noted 
that  numerous  summer  residents  of 
this  area  use  the  field  for  commuting. 
The  executives  of  local  business  firms— 
especially  those  of  the  Dorr  Woolen 
Company  —  find  the  Airport  a  great 
timesaver.  Now  that  grass  is  growing 
on  the  railroad  tracks,  with  passenger 
service  abandoned,  we  can  derive  some 
comfort  from  the  Airport  being  a  busy 
place. 


Parlin  Airport  as  its  destination  was 
piloted  by  J.  M.  Lambertson  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1930. 

Running  head  on  into  the  great  de 
pression.  the  Airport  Corporation  oc¬ 
casionally  requested  modest  financial 
help  from  the  Town.  This,  as  historian 
Samuel  H.  Edes  has  written  in  his 
historical  sketch  of  the  Airport,  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  “twenty-year  contest  be¬ 
tween  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  citizens  who  could  see  that  air 
facilities  should  and  must  be  located 
here  and  who  proceeded  with  energy 
and  dispatch  to  put  their  ideas  into 
effect;  and  those  who  considered  any 
such  idea  a  wild  flight  of  fancy  on  the 
part  of  people  possessed  of  too  much 
imagination  and  too  little  common 
sense.” 

Sometimes  knocked  down  in  Town 
Meeting  but  never  knocked,  out.  Judge 
Barton  and  the  other  founders  of  the 
airport,  assisted  in  the  debates  by 
Robert  E.  Gould,  John  R.  Kelly  and 
others,  managed  to  keep  public  senti¬ 
ment  alive  to  the  need  for  an  airport. 

First  pilots  here  were  George  Cramp- 
ton  and  Floyd  Miller,  and  consider¬ 
ably  later,  Grover  Gillingham.  First 
students  were  Frank  Nason  and  Lester 
Coonley. 

After  Austin  Corbin  died  in  1938 
the  Town  bought  the  land  from  his 
Estate  in  1939.  The  Airport  was  there¬ 
after  in  charge  of  the  Town’s  Airport 
Committee  on  which  have  served 
Jesse  M.  Barton  to  his  death  in  1943. 
Michael  J.  Hourihan.  Robert  E.  Gould. 
Kenneth  Andler,  Leonard  W.  Powers. 
Wm.  R.  Smith,  Harry  Woodward,  Dr. 
Ralph  Benson.  John  Avery,  and  Jacob 
M.  Shulins.  up  to  the  changeover  to 
Town  manager  form  of  government. 

Graded  and  improved  from  time  to 
time,  the  really  vital  improvement 
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NEWPORT  MEN  AT  WAR 

FROM  THE  REVOLUTION  TO  KOREA 


The  military  history  of  New¬ 
port  reaches  back  to  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  War,  but  as  small  a  settlement 
as  the  town  was  at  that  time,  having 
been  settled  just  about  a  decade, 
her  individual  efforts  can  not  be 
pin-pointed  to  reflect  any  credit  or 
discredit  upon  the  community. 

Most  of  inland  New  England  was 


By  Henry  Whittaker 

opposed  to  the  War  of  1812,  which 
was  mainly  distinctive  for  this 
country’s  naval  engagements,  but 
the  town  had  some  participation 
and  it  was  about  the  same  with  the 
War  With  Mexico.  Newport  never 
had  many  colored  people  as  natives 
and  but  two  are  known  to  be  buried 
in  the  Maple  Street  cemetery. 


One  might  say  Newport  came 
into  its  own,  militarily,  with  the 
Civil  War.  In  the  early  60's,  a 
company  of  Cadets  was  trained 
in  the  high  school  which,  as  time 
went  on,  furnished  many  officers 
for  the  Army.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  Capt.  Ira  McL.  Barton 
Newport’s  first  Civil  War  soldier  — 


A  gathering  of  Civil  War  veterans  pictured  on  the  front  steps 
author. 


Courtesy  of  Miss  Emma  Rowell 
of  the  Richards  Free  Library.  The  occasion  is  not  known  to  the 


recruited  a  full  roster  of  men  and 
they  were  off  to  four  years  of  war. 
During  that  time,  Newport  now 
numbering  some  2,000  people,  en¬ 
thusiastically  voted,  at  its  annual 
town  meetings,  “relief  money”  to 
enlistees  and  their  families  and  at 
the  war’s  end  found  themselves  to 
have  a  war  debt  of  $72,000.  About 
SO  casualties  were  suffered  by  New¬ 
port’s  men,  about  half  of  them  from 
camp  diseases. 

Of  particular  interest  to  modern 
veterans  is  what  appears  to  be  a 


deserter  list  of  thirty  men.  Actually 
Newport  had  but  one  deserter.  In 
those  days  when  a  man  became  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  his  own  outfit,  he  left 
and  joined  another.  At  other  times, 
men  became  separated  and  were 
shot.  Names,  in  either  case,  were  re¬ 
moved  from  the  company  rolls  and 
sometimes  listed  as  deserters. 

Another  puzzling  thing  was  the 
draft  law.  It  was  perfectly  honorable 
for  a  draftee  to  furnish  a  “subtitute” 
at  his  own  expense,  or,  as  was  some¬ 
times  clone,  to  have  the  town  fur¬ 


nish  one  at  its  expense.  This  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  great  deal  of  unneces¬ 
sary  expense  to  the  town  and  it 
put  into  uniform  many  undesirable 
men. 

The  Spanish-American  War  of 
1898,  caught  Newport  unprepared 
except  for  the  fact  that  Capt.  Ira 
Stowell,  hardware  merchant  and 
selectman  and  a  man  of  much  previ¬ 
ous  training,  had.  just  previously, 
organized  a  company  of  militiamen 
and  enthusiasm  was  running  high. 
It  was  officially  known  as  Company 
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of  106  Posts  in  the  state.  The  Post 
was  named  in  honor  of  Claude  y. 
Brewster  of  Company  M,  who  was 
shot  and  killed  in  an  inactive  sec¬ 
tor  not  far  from  the  famous  Mi. 
Sec.  Company  M  was  disbanded 
and  reorganized  as  Hdqtrs.  Det., 
197th.  A. A. 


M.  3rd.  New  Hampshire  Infantry, 
Capt.  Ira  Stowell.  commanding;  and 
unofficially  as  “The  Stowell 
Guards”.  Clarence  D.  Collins,  now 
residing  in  Georges  Mills,  is  the  sole 
remaining  member. 

The  outfit  was  called  into  Fed¬ 
eral  service  as  the  war  opened  as 
Company  M.  1st.  N.  H.  Volunteers. 
It  did  not  go  to  Cuba  but  Chica- 
maugua  Park,  typhoid  and  other 
needless  diseases  were  rampant  and 
Capt.  Stowell  and  one  private  died. 
The  body  of  the  captain  was  re¬ 
turned  to  Newport,  given  full  mili¬ 
tary  honors  and  interred  in  Maple 
Street  cemetery. 


broken  with  Germany  and  many 
were  soon  to  return  to  service  in 
World  War  I.  Army  organization 
had  changed,  however,  and  a  “com¬ 
pany”  instead  of  being  sixty-five 
men  now  rated  six  officers  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  effectives. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  New 
Hampshire  lost  its  identity  as  this 
organization  was  merged  with  the 
2nd.  Maine  Infantry  into  the  103rd. 
U.  S.  Infantry  and  as  such  fought 
over  most  of  Europe. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  came  into  being  and 
Newport  formed  Post  No.  25,  out 


In  1947,  the  local  unit  was  chang¬ 
ed  to  Company  M,  195th  Infantry 
Regimental  Combat  Team  and 
remained  in  this  capacity  until  De¬ 
cember  1955  when  the  National 
Guard  in  Newport  was  changed  to 
the  421st  Field  Artillery  Battalion. 

Each  year,  the  Newport  guards¬ 
men  participated  in  summer  field 
training  programs,  first  at  Camp 
Edwards  in  Massachusetts  and  for 
the  past  seven  years.  Camp  Drum, 
New  York  which  is  the  site  of  this 
summer’s  training. 

In  December  of  1958,  the  unit 


Courtesy  of  Mrs.  Eva  Jordan 

Civil  and  Spanish  M  ar  Veterans  march  down  Central  Street  as  a  part  of  the 
Memorial  Day  Exercises  in  the  years  immediately  following  the  war. 


From  the  close  of  WW  1  until 
the  outbreak  of  WW  2,  the  local 
unit  stayed  the  197th  AA.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  of  1940,  the  unit  left  for 
Fort  Hulen,  Texas  for  training. 
Prior  to  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor, 
it  was  sent  to  the  defense  of  New 
York  City  and  in  February  of  1942 
shipped  to  Western  Australia.  Four 
months  later,  they  were  moved  to 
the  NE  tip  of  that  continent  to  de¬ 
fend  a  bombing  base.  A  short  time 
later,  the  unit  was  sent  to  Milne 
Bay  in  New  Guinea  where  they 
spent  between  2l/2  and  3J/2  years 
before  returning  to  the  states. 


After  the  war,  the  United  Span¬ 
ish  War  Veterans  came  into  being 
and  as  time  evolved,  succeeded  its 
predecessors,  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic.  Edwin  H.  Perry  and 
Fred  Gunn  became  state  officers  in 
this  new  group. 

Stowell’s  Guards  continued  in 
existence  for  a  good  many  years  and 
in  February,  1913.  Samuel  H.  Edes 
became  C.O..  with  Vincent  J.  Bren¬ 
nan,  Jr.,  and  Harry  Hastings,  first 
and  second  lieutenants.  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  called  the  Com¬ 
pany  into  Federal  service  to  police 
the  Mexican  Border  against  Pan- 
cho  Villa.  Three  years  later  they 
were  mustered  out  at  Manchester 
and  returned  home  in  February, 
1916,  just  in  time  to  participate  in 
Newport’s  first  winter  carnival  on 
Washington’s  Birthday. 

Diplomatic  relations  had  been 


Courtesy  of  Mrs.  Eva  Jordan 

Capt.  Ira  Stowell  and  his  “Stowell  Guards”,  officially  Company  M.,  1st.  N.  H. 
Volunteers,  leave  the  local  railroad  station  in  1898. 


A  Page  of  Military  Pictures 


From  the  collection  of  C.  D.  Johnson 

In  private  life,  Capt.  Ira  Stowell  was  engaged  in  the 
hardware  business  in  the  store  shown  above,  now  Silsby  & 
Johnsons.  George  Woodbury’s  Jewelry  Store  another  land¬ 
mark  in  Newport  occupied  the  northern  half  of  the  present 
hardware  store  site. 


Courtesy  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Darling 


Company  M,  leaves  Newport  on  July  27,  1917,  for  World 
War  I  action.  They  were  soon  to  become  a  part  of  the  103rd. 
U.  S.  Infantry. 


Courtesy  of  Mrs.  Eva  Jordan 


Company  M  of  the  National  Guard,  led  by  Capt.  Samuel 
H.  Edes,  on  parade  in  1916.  A  year  later  they  were  leaving 
to  take  part  in  World  War  I. 


Courtesy  Historian  American  Legion  Post 

Returning  home  after  World  War  I,  there  is  a  real  turn¬ 
out  of  veterans  for  some  unknown  occasion  on  Newport’s 
Main  Street. 
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THE  2ND.  BATT.,  IIDQTS.,  197TH.  (A.  A.)  taken  about  1937 


Courtesy  National  Guard  Unit 


Front  row— left  to  right:  Raymond  Couture,  Malcolm  Hall,  Norman  Trudeau,  John  Patten,  Freeman  Farewell,  George  Clark, 
Eugene  Goyette,  and  Christy'  Haservlat. 

Second  row,  John  Chartier  Oliver  Gladue,  Felix  Smith,  Donald  Hurd,  Arnold  Peltonen,  Norman  Heidenblad,  Lawrence 
Couitt,  Henry  Mardin  and  Frank  Farmer. 

Back  row,  Richard  Wright,  Walter  Piotrowski,  David  Dunham,  Henry  Allen,  Jr.,  Roland  Hall,  Cy  \oung,  Leopold  Henault, 
James  Wright,  Adam  Smith  and  Richard  Parker. 


was  again  changed  this  time  to  the 
197th  FABN,  4th  Howitzer  Bat¬ 
talion,  the  title  which  they  hold  at 
the  present  time. 

During  the  Korean  conflict,  there 
were  no  members  of  the  unit  called 
for  active  duty  but  training  was  in- 
tensfied  in  the  event  of  anticipated 
call  to  action. 


Over  the  years,  Newport’s  sol¬ 
dier-civilians  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  National  Guard 
and  the  present  battery  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Robert  A. 
Peirce  has  won  the  best  battery 
award  for  three  consecutive  years, 
a  feat  never  accomplished  before. 
This  award  is  based  on  summer 


field  training,  attendance,  federal 
inspection  and  training  throughout 
the  year  at  the  armory. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  more  de¬ 
tailed  reports  on  the  scores  of  New¬ 
port  men  who  have  fought  and  are 
ever  ready  to  defend  their  country 
in  any  capacity. 


Ik 


H.  E.  Mahoney  Photo 

The  National  Guard  Armory  on  Belknap  Avenue  is  now 
headquarters  for  the  197th.  FABN,  4th.  Howitzer  Battalion. 


L.  R.  Whitney  Photo 


During  World  War  H,  a  group  of  thirty-one  interested 
Newport  citizens,  with  voluntarily  pledged  funds,  purchased 
the  Sam.  D.  Lewis  property  on  Cheney  Street  for  a  N  eterans 
Home.  It  is  used  now,  by  all  Newport's  military  organizations. 


GOLF  .  .  .  NEWPORT  S  9  Hole  Course  A  Favorite 


Don  Eggleston  Photo 

The  view  of  the  Newport  Golf  Clubhouse  as  seen  from  Unity  Road,  looking 
across  the  first  and  ninth  fairways. 


It's 

History 

as  told  by 

John  and  Irene  Cain 


D.  “Sid”  Rollins  and  “Bob” 
Gould  were  weary  of  travelling  way 
over  to  Claremont  or  up  to  Han¬ 
over  for  a  game  of  golf,  so  early  in 
1920  they  decided  to  do  something 
about  it.  They  called  together  a 
meeting  of  interested  citizens  at 
which  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  form¬ 
ation  of  a  golf  club.  D.  S.  Rollins 
was  chairman;  H.  E.  Brown,  secre¬ 
tary;  Sam  D.  Lewis,  George  A.  Dorr, 
and  John  J.  Condon,  finance  of¬ 
ficers.  After  investigating  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  Sunapee  Street  loca¬ 
tion,  a  committee  headed  by  Bob 
Gould  decided  to  lease  the  Dr.  J. 
L.  Cain  property,  and  parts  of  the 
George  Spooner  and  AAhll  Davis 
land  on  Unity  Road. 

Willy  Parks,  a  noted  English  golf 
course  architect,  laid  out  the  course, 
which  was  constructed  by  Charles 
“Will”  Davis  using  one  horse  and  a 
wheelbarrow.  By  the  spring  of  1921 
the  course  was  opened  to  play  and 
was  informally  dedicated  by  an  ex¬ 
hibition  match  between  some  of 
the  great  golfers  of  the  time; 
Jesse  Guilford,  American  Amateur 
Champion  of  1920;  Ralph  Rooks, 
Rhode  Island  Champion;  Parker 
Schofield,  Massachusetts  Champion; 
and  Joe  Stein,  then  professional  at 
Nashua,  C.  C. 

The  ladies  formed  a  committee 
and  raised  money  for  furniture  and 
equipment  for  the  club  house  which 
was  used  only  for  social  affairs  as 
the  pro  shop  was  then  in  a  barn  on 
the  site  of  the  present  locker  room 
building. 

The  first  golf  professional  at  the 


club  was  Harold  Stallwood  from 
England.  He  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Marr,  who  died  shortly  after  he 
came.  Charlie  Laing  was  then  hired 
for  three  years,  followed  by  John 
Jack.  Since  1929  John  Cain,  son  of 
the  late  Dr.  J.  L.  Cain,  has  been 
employed  by  the  club,  except  for  a 
period  of  8  years  when  he  was  in 
Lowell,  Mass,  and  then  joined  the 
Marine  Corps,  and  again  in  the 
1950’s  when  he  was  in  the  lawn 
mower  business.  While  he  was  away 
the  club  ran  under  a  series  of  at¬ 
tendants:  Pro  Arthur  Townley  had 
a  branch  shop  here  (he  was  pro  at 
the  Granliden  Course).  During  the 
War  Bert  Marcus  kept  the  shop 
open.  In  the  early  50’s  the  club 
hired  Art  and  Irene  Fee,  Dick  and 
Marion  Brown,  Jack  and  Ann 
d’Agostino,  Bill  Spanos,  John  Brill, 
Pro  Art  Johnson,  Chef  A1  Wilson, 
and  Pro  Bob  Thompson.  John  Cain 
now  superintends  the  work  on  the 
course  and  still  finds  time  to  help 
his  wife,  Irene,  manage  the  club 
house  and  pro  shop. 

When  John  Cain  went  to  Lowell, 
the  late  Arthur  Hurd  was  promoted 
to  greenskeeper  and  continued  car¬ 
ing  for  the  greens  until  about  six 
years  ago  when  he  left  for  less 
strenuous  work  in  the  school  de¬ 
partment. 

Since  Robert  E.  Gould  won  the 


first  Men’s  Championship  in  1921, 
there  have  been  only  eight  other 
men  to  win  that  honor.  D.  S.  Rol¬ 
lins  won  it  twice,  B.  A.  Heath  Jr. 
6  times,  H.  M.  Woodard  5  times, 
John  Brill  twice,  John  Hutchinson 
once,  Dave  Roush  once,  but  H.  E. 
Brown  won  it  most.  He  was  cham¬ 
pion  11  times  from  1923  through 
1942  and  made  the  course  record 
of  29  for  9  holes.  Our  present 
Champion,  J.  R.  “Dick”  Kelly  won 
five  times  since  1933,  and  he  holds 
the  course  record  of  64  for  18  holes. 

On  the  Ladies’  plaque  we  find 
Louise  R.  Rollins  the  first  Cham¬ 
pion,  our  Grace  Carey  (who  so 
ably  tends  the  Information  Booth) 
won  once,  as  did  Norma  Lucas  and 
the  present  champion,  Dorothy 
“Dodie”  Belski.  Rachel  Fernald 
won  5  years;  Irene  Cain  5  years; 
Lucille  Nelson  two;  Louise  Kelly 
two;  Sydney  Badmington  two.  But 
the  outstanding  lady  golfer  has 
been  Bertha  Rowell  Winter  who 
won  the  Club  Championship  seven 
times  and  twice  went  on  to  win  the 
State  title. 

The  Newport  Golf  Club  has 
grown  to  a  high  place  in  the  social 
economic,  and  civic  life  of  Newport, 
and  with  its  well-kept  golf  course, 
and  the  friendliness  of  its  members 
makes  a  definite  contribution  to  the 
recreational  facilities  of  the  area. 
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Courtesy  of  Miss  Emma  Rowell 

In  vears  gone  by.  North  Newport  was  a  busy  part  of  the  community  with  both  the  Draper  Lumber  Company  and  the  Sibley 
Scvthe  Company  as  employers  of  several  people.  Pictured  above  is  a  group  of  employees  of  the  Sibley  Scythe  Company  pictured 
outside  the  factors.  The  pile  of  cordwood  testifies  to  the  kind  of  fuel  used  to  heat  the  establishment. 


SIBLEY  SCYTHE  COMPANY 
OF  NORTH  NEWPORT  SUPPLIED 
SCYTHES  FOR  PANAMA  CANAL 


Back  in  1842,  at  North  Newport, 
a  small  group  of  men  began  work¬ 
ing  for  Sylvanus  Larned  in  the 
production  of  scythes,  the  result 
product  of  which  has  been  shipped 
all  over  the  world.  The  mosquito 
infested  swamplands  of  Panama, 
that  caused  epidemics  of  yellow 
fever  and  malaria,  at  the  time  the 
canal  was  being  built,  were  fought 
and  conquered  partly  through  the 
use  of  the  Sibley  Scythe. 

It  is  called  the  Sibley  Scythe  be¬ 
cause  three  years  after  operations 
began.  1845,  until  1929.  when  the 
business  was  dissolved,  the  controll¬ 
ing  interest  was  in  the  Sibley 
family. 


Ezra  T.  Sibley  went  into  business 
with  Mr.  Larned  in  1845,  and  in 
1848,  upon  Mr.  Larned’s  beath.  be¬ 
came  associated  with  William  Dun- 
ton.  In  1851.  Mr.  Sibley  bought  out 
Mr.  Dunton's  interests  and  operated 
the  establishment  by  himself  until 
1873,  when  he  enlarged  the  business 
and  admitted  his  son.  Frank  A.,  as 
a  partner. 

In  these  days,  the  company  em¬ 
ployed  fourteen  hands,  used  nearly 
44.000  pounds  of  steel  and  iron  and 
made  30.000  scythes.  They  paid  in 
wages,  in  1870,  S7,500.  Scythes  were 
shipped  to  Germany,  India  and 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Frank  A.  Sibley  carried  on  the 


business  until  his  death  in  1909,  at 
which  time  his  wife,  Mary  M.  Sib¬ 
ley,  and  D.  K.  Barry  continued  the 
operation  for  two  years,  at  which 
time,  Charles  E.  Winter,  a  son-in- 
law  of  Mrs.  Sibley  became  plant 
foreman.  In  1913,  Mr.  Barry  sold 
his  share  to  Mrs.  Sibley  and  in 
1920,  Mr.  Winter  left  to  enter  the 
shoe  business  with  his  brother  at 
Newport. 

The  elder  son,  Homer  T.  Sibley, 
then  entered  the  business  with  his 
mother  and  carried  on  until  1929, 
the  shop  having  been  rebuilt,  after 
a  fire  had  burned  the  shop  to  the 
ground,  just  a  year  before. 
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Sponsors 


Argus-Champion 
Barrett  Press 

Bates  &  DeMayo— Your  Mobil  Service  Dealer 
Berkeley  Stores,  Inc. 

Blue  Ribbon  Launderers  &  Cleaners 
Budd’s  Beverages,  Inc. 

Buker  Airways,  Inc. 

John  &:  Irene  Cain 

John  P.  H.  “Jack"  Chandler.  Jr.— Warner 
Chase  &  Avery,  Inc. 

Conroy  &:  Smith 
Cott  Bottling  Company 
Cummings  Market 
Daily  Eagle 

Dartmouth  Motors,  Inc. 

Derby's  of  Newport 

Douglass  Barber  Shop— Kenneth  C.  Dresser 
Ernie’s  Mill  End  Shop 
Fairlea  Farms,  Inc. 

Federal  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Inc. 

First  National  Stores 

Flower  Shop 

Goodrich  Oil  Company 

Grand  Union  Champagne’s  Super  Markets 

Harold  Greenwood 

Hackwell  Lumber  Company 

M.  J.  Harrington 

Heath  Motor  Sales 

Hilltop  Motel 

J.  S.  Hirsch  Dept.  Store 

Holland’s  Electrical  &  Refrigeration  Sales  &  Sendee 


Johnson’s  Ben  Franklin  Store 
Kemp-Chapman  Machine  Co. 

Lucas  Santa  Shop 
Frank  and  Clarice  Martin 
Miller  Bros. 

New  England  Telephone  &:  Telegraph  Co. 
Newport  Clothing  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Newport  Shoe  Store 
Newport  Welding  Co. 

Newton-Bartlett 
L.  M.  Perkinson 
Charles  V.  Racicot 

Radio  Station  WCNL  (Carlson  Enterprises) 

Rowe  Lumber  Company 

Sargeant  &  Hoy  Lumber  Company 

Merton  J.  Sargent 

S  5k  K  Department  Store 

Ray  H.  Smith 

Sportwelt  Shoe  Co.,  Inc. 

Stockwell  Greenhouses 
Streamliner  Diner 
Sugar  River  Pharmacy,  Inc. 

Sullivan  County  Finance  Corporation 
Teddy’s  Restaurant 
United  Construction  Corp. 

L.  E.  Weed  &  Son 
White  &  White  of  N.  H. 

Windsor  Products  Corporation 
Winston  Hotel 
Woodhull’s  Market 


NEWPORT'S  PROGRESS  IS  DUE 
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DORR  WOOLEN  CO.  BRAMPTON  WOOLEN  CO. 


IN  LARGE  PART  TO  ITS 


SPORT  WELT  SHOE  CO.  NEWPORT  SHOE  MFG.  CORP. 


DIVERSIFIED  INDUSTRIES 


NEWPORT  CLOTHING  MFG.  CO. 


FEDERAL  MACHINE  TOOL  CO.,  INC. 


Brief  And  Not  So  Brief  —  Old  And  Not  So  Old 
Business  Histories  of  NEWPORT 


Editor  s  Note  .... 

On  Business  Histories 

Your  booklet  committee,  especial¬ 
ly  the  sponsor  solicitors,  have 
made  an  attempt  to  secure  a  history 
of  every  business  establishment  in 
Newport  through  personal  contact, 
through  the  newspapers  and  over 
the  local  radio.  Of  course,  their 
efforts  have  not  proved  to  be  a 
100%  successful,  but  they  are,  I 
think,  1000 %  more  successful  than 
had  originally  been  anticipated.  A 
deadline  on  the  material  had  to 
be  denoted  in  order  to  get  this  ma¬ 
terial  to  the  printer  in  time  for  its 
appearance  at  the  time  of  the  Bi¬ 
centennial,  and  toward  the  close  the 
solicitors  had  to  leave  the  turning 
in  of  the  material  to  the  owners 
of  the  individual  businesses.  If  a 
certain  business  history  does  not 
appear  on  any  of  the  following 
pages,  I  am  sure  that  it  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  solicitors. 


CITIZENS  NATIONAL  BANK,  Main 
Street  —  The  Citizens  National  Bank 
was  established  November  6.  1885.  The 
first  office  was  located  in  the  building 
now  occupied  by  the  Town  Offices:  the 
vaults  now  still  in  use  there  were 
installed  in  thick  granite  walls  for 
bank  use.  P.  A.  Johnson,  father  of 
present  President  Carroll  D.  Johnson, 
came  to  Newport  to  be  the  first  cash¬ 
ier.  At  the  end  of  the  first  full  week 
of  business,  total  loans  amounted  to  a 
little  over  $1,000,  deposits  $6,000,  and 
undivided  profits  $21.75.  The  Citizens 
bank  did  a  thriving  business  on  the 
east  side  of  muddy  Main  Street  for 
twenty-six  years;  in  1912,  the  move 
was  made  to  the  brand  new  three-story 
edifice  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street. 

Time  has  changed  banking  in  the 
seventy-five  years  since  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Citizens.  The  National 
Banking  Act,  establishment  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  System,  the  Federal  De¬ 
posit  Insurance  Act,  new  loaning  con¬ 
cepts  such  as  installment  loans,  all 
contribute  to  our  banking  practices  as 
we  know  them  today.  Banks  at  one 
time  issued  their  own  currency  based 
on  gold  deposits  with  the  government. 
Examples  of  this  currency  issued  by 
the  Citizens  National  Bank  will  be 
displayed  during  anniversary  week. 

★  ★  ★ 

CORBETT  OIL  CO.,  INC.,  Belknap 
Avenue  —  This  business  was  origin¬ 
ally  begun  by  Glen  Chapman,  who 
in  1929,  started  installing  range  and 
power  burners.  In  1932,  he  established 
an  oil  business  with  one  220  gallon 
tank  mounted  on  a  pickup  truck.  All 
oil  was  delivered  in  5  gallon  cans.  It 
was  not  unusual  to  deliver  1600  gallons 
carrying  the  cans  through  the  deep 
snow.  Mr.  Chapman  bought  the  first 
piece  of  land  for  the  bulk  plant  in 
1933  from  the  Edes  Estate;  in  1934,  he 


bought  first  pump  and  meter  tank 
truck;  in  1935,  he  bought  a  second 
one;  and  in  1941,  he  bought  more  land 
and  built  coal  sheds.  In  May,  1946, 
Mr.  Chapman  sold  the  business  to 
Austin  Corbett.  Mr.  Corbett  came  to 
Newport  from  Belmont,  Massachusetts, 
where  he  had  been  connected  with  the 
oil  industry  since  1930.  On  May  23, 
1947,  Mr.  Corbett  erected  a  25,000 
gallon  tank  which  was  the  tallest  tank 
in  the  valley  39’  7”  tall.  On  January 
1,  1948,  Mr.  Corbett  purchased  all  the 
land  and  storage  tanks  of  the  Socony- 
Mobil  Oil  Company.  This  increased 
storage  by  150,000  gallons.  This  com¬ 
pany  was  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  New  Hampshire  on  June  30,  1951. 
Mr.  Corbett,  starting  with  three  tank 
trucks  and  one  pickup  in  1946,  has  in¬ 
creased  his  equipment  to  five  tank 
trucks,  two  pickup  trucks  and  one  ser¬ 
vice  van. 

★  ★  ★ 

DORR  WOOLEN  COMPANY,  Guild, 

N.  H.  —  In  1894  George  A.  Dorr  came 
to  Guild  to  work  in  a  woolen  mill  as 
a  payroll  clerk.  As  in  many  communi¬ 
ties  in  New  England,  there  had  been 
a  mill  beside  the  river  for  many  years. 
He  worked  for  several  successive  man¬ 
agements  and  in  1910  he  formed,  with 
George  A.  Fairbanks,  the  partnership 
of  Fairbanks  and  Dorr  and  purchased 
the  property.  The  partnership  operated 
successfully  and  in  1918  Mr.  Fairbanks 
sold  his  interst  and  the  Dorr  Woolen 
Company  was  established.  At  this  time 
the  mill  operted  on  water  power  and 
employed  about  155  “hands”.  When 
the  mill  pond  ran  out  of  water  the 
employees  used  to  wait  on  the  banks 
until  the  pond  filled  so  they  could 
start  their  looms.  The  principal  prod¬ 
uct  was  material  for  woolen  shirts 
worn  by  draymen  and  workers  in  the 
steel  mills.  The  characteristic  of  this 
fabric,  especially  desirable  for  steel 
workers,  was  the  ability  to  shed  sparks 
before  the  open  furnace.  Early  in  the 
20 ’s,  with  the  introduction  of  the 
cab  truck,  worker  preference  shifted 
to  cotton  shirts  and  the  company  had 
to  enter  another  field.  The  automotive 
industry  began  to  use  woolen  materials 
in  the  interior  of  their  cars  and  Dorr 
fabrics  were  shipped  all  over  the 
world  inside  of  Ford,  Lincoln  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Motor  products.  During  the  war 
the  mill  supplied  cloth  for  bathrobes 
for  Army  hospitals  and  Red  Cross 
installations  and  large  amounts  of 
material  went  to  the  refugee  areas  un¬ 
der  Red  Cross  supervision.  Following 
the  war,  Dorr  fabrics  continued  in  the 
automotive  industry  until  1952,  when 
synthetic  fabrics  and  vinyl  upholstery 
supplanted  this  material.  Once  again 
the  mill  converted  its  production,  this 
time  to  women’s  wear,  sports  wear  and 
fancy  woolens.  In  this  field  the  mill  has 
continued  to  expand  and  today  utili¬ 
zes  not  only  wool  but  all  kinds  of 
synthetic  and  natural  fibers. 

Completely  re-equipped  and  modern¬ 
ized  since  the  war.  Dorr  Woolen  Com¬ 
pany  today  is  one  of  the  most  versatile, 
modern  mills  in  the  industry.  Its  330 


employees  represent  a  payroll  of  over 
$1,250,000.00  per  year  and  the  taxes 
paid  locally  approach  about  10%  of  the 
tax  burden  of  the  town.  When  in  full 
production  the  mill  has  finished  over 
100,000  yards  per  week. 

The  founder,  George  A.  Dorr,  who 
saw  it  through  the  difficult  periods, 
died  in  1947  and  the  company  is  now 
under  the  active  direction  of  George 
A.  Dorr,  Jr.,  President,  and  Rudolf 
W.  Mortensen,  Manager.  Mr.  Karl  A. 
Schuhle  of  the  K.  A.  Schuhle  Sales 
Corporation  in  New  York  City  is  in 
charge  of  sales.  Affiliated  with  the 
Dorr  Woolen  Company  for  commission 
yarn  manufacturing  and  as  a  realty 
corporation,  is  Pinnacle  Manufacturing 
Corporation.  Rudolf  W.  Mortensen  is 
President  and  George  A  Dorr,  Jr.,  is 
Treasurer.  This  firm  was  established 
in  1955  and  has  30  employees. 

★  ★  ★ 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 
NEWPORT,  9  Main  St.  —  was  origin- 
nally  a  state  bank  with  the  name 
Sugar  River  Bank.  The  act  to  incor¬ 
porate  the  Sugar  River  Bank  was 
passed  by  the  State  Legislature  on 
January  7,  1853.  The  bank  was  organ¬ 
ized  on  February  19,  1853,  with  capital 
stock  of  $50,000.00  and  the  following 
officers:  Ralph  Metcalf,  President,  and 
Paul  J.  Wheeler,  Cashier.  The  first 
board  of  directors  was  composed  of 
Edmund  Burke,  Chairman,  and  Dexter 
Richards,  Clerk,  and  Ralph  Metcalf, 
Amasa  Edes,  Thomas  A.  Twichell, 
Thomas  W.  Gilmore,  and  Amasa  Hall. 
The  bank  was  opened  for  business  on 
June  10,  1853. 

The  bank  was  originally  located  in 
a  small  building  on  the  East  side  of 
Main  Street  and  a  few  years  later, 
soon  after  the  Richards  Block  was 
completed,  it  was  moved  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  location  at  9  Main  Street. 

On  June  3,  1864,  Congress  passed 
“An  act  to  provide  a  National  Currency, 
etc.”,  and  the  stockholders  of  the  Bank 
decided  to  convert  the  Bank  into  a 
National  Banking  Association,  which 
was  done  on  February  17,  1865.  The 
name  was  changed  to  The  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Newport,  just  as  it  is 
today.  The  first  day  of  business  under 
the  new  name  and  as  a  National  Bank 
was  April  1,  1865. 

The  officers  at  this  time  were  Thom¬ 
as  W.  Gilmore,  President,  and  Fred  W. 
Lewis,  Cashier.  The  directors  were 
Thomas  W.  Gilmore,  Oliver  Booth, 
Worthen  Hall,  Henry  G.  Carleton, 
Amasa  Edes,  Daniel  R.  Hall,  and  Dan¬ 
iel  J.  Warner. 

On  April  24,  1865,  the  capital  stock 
of  the  bank  was  increased  from 
$50,000.00  to  $100,000.00. 

Each  year  since  it  was  organized  the 
bank  has  paid  dividends  on  its  stock, 
and  each  year  it  has  grown  in  size 
and  resources,  as  the  town  has  grown. 
It  has  always  been  a  strong  bank  and 
was  one  of  the  first  banks  to  reopen 
on  March  15,  1933,  after  the  so-called 
“bank  holiday”,  when  the  President  or¬ 
dered  all  banks  to  close. 

The  bank  was  completely  renovated 


and  modernized  in  1950.  and  provides 
pleasant  air-conditioned  comfort  for 
its  customers. 

The  present  officers  and  personnel 
of  the  bank  are  Kenneth  D.  Andler. 
President;  Elroy  K.  Prior,  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident;  Earle  A.  Pollard,  Cashier,  who 
has  been  an  employee  of  the  Bank 
since  November  13,  1933;  Howard  C. 
Bennett,  Assistant  Cashier.  The  bank 
has  the  following  staff  —  Evangeline 
Gokas,  Catherine  Gosselin.  Lena  R. 
Haubrich,  Marion  F.  Duling,  and  Sha¬ 
ron  L.  Krans.  The  Board  of  Directors 
are  Roy  A.  Messer,  Elroy  K.  Prior, 
Kenneth  Andler,  Arthur  S.  Little.  Jr., 
Dexter  Richards.  John  H.  Munro.  Ray¬ 
mond  L.  Barrett.  Harry  M.  Woodard, 
and  Herbert  G.  Martin. 

★  ★  ★ 

THE  GREAT  ATLANTIC  &  PACIFIC 
TEA  COMPANY,  20  North  Main  — 

This  Company  had  its  first  store  in 
Newport  in  1927.  Merrill  Hebert  is 
presently  manager  of  the  Newport 
branch  of  this  Company.  The  build¬ 
ing  just  concluded  major  alterations 
both  inside  and  out.  The  red  front 
A  &  P  stores  of  the  past  which  dotted 
the  New  England  landscape  were  as 
familiar  to  everyone  as  is  the  church 
steeple  of  the  village  green.  Today 
this  landmark  is  being  replaced  by 
the  colonial  type  of  architecture  and 
the  Newport  store  reflects  this  de¬ 
sign.  which  is  typically  New  England. 
This  Newport  store  is  one  of  the  4200 
stores  operated  by  this,  the  largest 
food  chain  in  the  nation — 160  of  these 
stores  located  in  four  provinces  of 
Canada.  This  mammouth  business  was 
founded  by  Mr.  George  Huntington 
Hartford  in  1859.  Mr.  Hartford  was 
born  in  Augusta,  Maine,  and  started 
out  retailing  tea.  His  first  store  was 
established  in  New  York  City,  where 
Mr.  Hartford  would  buy  whole  carloads 
of  tea  from  the  China  Clipper  ships 
and  then  sell  the  tea  directly  to  the 
consummer — thereby  pioneering  the 
first  mass  distribution  of  food  at  low 
prices. 

★  ★  ★ 

THE  NEWPORT  SAVINGS  BANK. 
9  Main  St.  —  incorporated  July  1, 
1868,  is  the  oldest  savings  bank  in 
this  area,  having  completed  ninety- 
three  years  of  faithful  service  to  the 
public. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  July  28,  1868. 
the  twelve  charter  members.  Dexter 
Richards,  Henry  G.  Carleton,  Amasa 
Edes.  Frederick  W.  Lewis,  Levi  W. 
Barton,  Albert  S.  Wait,  Isaac  A.  Reed. 
Shepherd  L.  Bowers,  Benjamin  F. 
Sawyer,  George  W.  Nourse,  Thomas 
Sanborn,  and  Edmund  Wheeler  held 
the  initial  meeting  of  the  newly  formed 
bank  in  the  Main  Street  offices  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Newport.  At 
this  meeting  Dexter  Richards  was 
elected  President,  Henry  G.  Carleton. 
Vice  President,  and  Frederick  W.  Lewis. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer.  A  total  of 
forty  Incorporators  were  named  and  a 
Board  of  Trustees  chosen. 

From  that  day  to  the  present  time, 
the  Newport  Savings  Bank  has  main¬ 
tained  a  steady  growth  with  an  un¬ 
broken  dividend  record,  continuing  to 
meet  the  needs  of  an  ever  expanding 
territory. 

Only  four  persons  have  held  the  post 
of  Treasurer  over  all  these  years.  Fred¬ 


erick  W.  Lewis  served  twenty  years  in 
this  capacity;  and  following  his  death, 
George  E.  Lewis  was  elected  Treasurer 
on  February  5.  1890  holding  this  po¬ 
sition  until  April  10,  1940  when  he  was 
elected  President.  It  is  believed  that 
Mr.  George  Lewis  is  the  only  person 
in  the  history  of  the  State  who  has 
ever  served  as  Treasurer  of  a  Savings 
Bank  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

The  third  treasurer,  Bernard  B.  But¬ 
ler,  held  the  office  from  1940  until  his 
retirement  in  1960.  Under  Mr.  Butler’s 
guidance,  the  methods  of  banking 
were  changed  from  manual  records  to 
machine  posting  and  modern  equip¬ 
ment  was  installed  to  facilitate  the  best 
possible  service  to  the  public.  During 
this  period  the  interior  of  the  Bank 
building  was  completely  remodeled  and 
redecorated  in  keeping  with  the  times. 

The  present  Treasurer  and  Secretary 
is  Girvan  S.  Caldwell,  one  of  the  first 
women  in  New  Hampshire  to  be  so 
honored.  John  J.  Kiernan  was  elected 
Assistant  Treasurer  and  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  on  April  6.  1961. 

The  Investment  Committee  is  com¬ 
prised  of  the  President,  Herbert  G. 
Martin  and  Trustees,  James  F.  Ferriter 
and  Remington  B.  Woodhull.  Auditors 
are  Trustees  Kenneth  D.  Andler,  James 
F.  Ferriter.  and  Robert  F.  Hill.  Michael 
J.  Hourihan.  Vice  President,  served  on 
the  Investment  Committee  for  4  years 
and  as  an  auditor  for  fifteen  years  un¬ 
til  his  recent  retirement  from  those 
duties.  Bernard  B.  Butler,  Jarlath  M. 
Slattery.  George  F.  Smet,  Albert  T. 
Kirk,  and  Clinton  S.  Bartlett  are  also 
Trustees  of  the  Bank.  Other  members 
of  the  staff  are  Mrs.  Grace  F.  Kemp 
and  Miss  Sandra  J.  MacWilliams. 

★  ★  ★ 

NEWPORT  SHOE  MANUFACTUR¬ 
ING  CORP.,  Canal  Street  —  The  chief 
industries  of  Newport  have  always 
been  shoe  and  woolen  goods  manu¬ 
facturing  which  located  themselves 
along  the  banks  of  the  Sugar  River, 
the  only  major  source  of  power  at  that 
time. 

The  Sugar  River  has  no  great  vol¬ 
ume  of  water  but  it  is  a  lively,  ener¬ 
getic  stream  similar  to  many  small 
rivers  found  all  over  New  England  and 
much  sought  after  by  industry  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  19th  century. 

At  the  foot  of  Canal  Street  along  the 
banks  of  the  Sugar  River,  where  once 
stood  an  old  grist  mill,  the  towns’ 
first  shoe  factory  was  built. 

The  new  plant  was  acquired  by  the 
Child -Chamberlin  Shoe  Company  in 
1898  after  their  plant  in  Hudson.  Mass¬ 
achusetts  had  burned  down.  Three 
years  later  the  plant  was  bought  out 
by  the  W.  H.  McElwain  Company.  The 
new  management  retained  only  one 
executive  who  was  foreman  of  the 
packing  room  Francis  P.  Murphy. 
This  industrious  young  man  had  been 
transferred  to  Newport  from  Hudson 
by  the  old  management. 

At  first  things  did  not  go  well,  but 
after  a  number  of  superintendents  had 
been  tried  without  success  the  McEl¬ 
wain  brothers  put  Francis  Murphy  in 
charge  of  the  plant  in  1908.  Within 
two  years  the  factory  was  a  going 
concern  and  two  additions  were  con¬ 
structed  which  more  than  doubled  its 
size.  First  a  fifty-foot  addition  and 
within  nine  months  an  extension  of  a 


hundred  and  twenty-five  feet. 

Young  Murphy  who  made  the  W.  H. 
McElwain  Shoe  Company  a  success  in 
Newport  spent  many  of  his  most  fruit¬ 
ful  years  here.  His  chief  hobby  w'as 
baseball  and  while  here  in  Newport 
he  built  up  the  Newport  Polar  Bears 
into  a  team  that  was  the  terror  of 
New  England. 

It  was  here  in  Newport  that  Francis 
P.  Murphy  had  his  first  real  fling  at 
politics  and  was  elected  to  membership 
on  the  Newport  School  Board.  This 
was  the  same  man  who  was  to  become 
in  1937,  New  Hampshires'  sixty-fifth 
Governor. 

Murphy  continued  as  General  Su¬ 
perintendent  for  W.  H.  McElwain 
Shoe  Company  until  1921  when  it  was 
taken  over  by  the  International  Shoe 
Company,  the  world’s  largest  shoe 
manufacturer.  Murphy  left  Interna¬ 
tional  to  join  J.  F.  McElwain  and  Se¬ 
ward  Paterson  in  forming  a  new  com¬ 
pany  in  Nashua,  the  J.  F.  McElwain 
Shoe  Company  which  in  1944  was 
merged  with  Melville  Shoe  Corp.  owner 
of  all  Thom  McAn  stores.  Many  of 
the  top  executives  of  Melville  Cor¬ 
poration  and  J.  F.  McElwain  received 
their  background  under  Francis  Mur¬ 
phy  in  the  shoe  factory  at  Canal  Street. 
And  Newport  has  received  much  of  its 
fine  reputation  and  fame  as  a  shoe 
manufacturing  town  by  the  records 
and  accomplishments  of  these  men  in 
the  shoe  industry7. 

Under  the  management  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Shoe  Company  from  the 
year  1922.  millions  of  pairs  of  shoes, 
were  produced.  All  types  of  footwear, 
mens,  boys,  womens,  children,  military 
dress  and  combat  boots  were  manu¬ 
factured  at  Canal  Street  and  almost 
every  conceivable  type  of  process  and 
construction  was  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
turing  process. 

But  in  1955,  the  St.  Louis  based  In¬ 
ternational  Shoe  Company  decided  to 
terminate  the  operations  of  their  east¬ 
ern  division  and  along  with  this  was 
included  the  plant  at  Newport. 

During  the  time  the  plant  was 
closed  the  Newport  Industrial  Group 
headed  by  Mr.  Harry  Woodard,  Mr. 
Remington  Woodhull.  and  Mr.  Maurice 
Downing  each  representing  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  Newport  Industries 
Inc.  and  Newport’s  Selectmen  respec¬ 
tively,  spent  months  searching  for  a 
new  management  to  take  over  the  va¬ 
cated  plant  at  Canal  Street. 

They  were  successful  in  their  efforts 
in  bringing  Newport  to  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Chris  Laganas  a  successful  shoe 
manufacturer  of  Lowell.  Massachusetts, 
who  began  manufacturing  shoes  in 
1918  in  Haverhill,  moved  to  Lowell  in 
1921  and  continued  to  expand  and  en¬ 
large  his  womens  shoe  manufacturing 
business  through  the  years. 

Chris  Laganas  and  his  sons,  Peter, 
Arthur,  and  Con  formed  a  new  com¬ 
pany  in  February  1956.  the  Newport 
Shoe  Manufacturing  Corporation  for 
the  purpose  of  manufacturing  mens 
and  boys  shoes  at  the  vacated  building 
on  Canal  Street. 

After  five  years  of  continued  ex¬ 
pansion  and  steady  employment  the 
plant  at  Canal  Street  continues  to  be 
Newport’s  largest  employer  with  over 
425  people  on  the  payroll  averaging 
over  SI. 250.000  annually. 
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The  mens  and  boys  shoes  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  skilled  craftsmen  em¬ 
ployed  at  Newport  Shoe  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Corporation  are  sold  throughout 
the  United  States .  including  Hawaii 
and  Alaska  under  the  Royal  Cadet 
and  Windsor  brand  names. 

Newport’s  fame  and  reputation  as 
a  shoe  manufacturing  town  continues 
to  be  made  known  throughout  the 
country  by  Pat  Boone  who  is  under 
exclusive  contract  with  Newport  Shoe 
Manufacturing  Corporation  to  adver¬ 
tise  and  promote  the  mens  and  boys 
shoes  made  in  Newport. 

★  ★  ★ 

L.  L.  RANSOM  &  SON,  59  Belknap 
Ave.,  —  Since  1913,  L.  L.  Ransom 
&  Son  has  been  serving  the  public  of 
Newport  and  the  surrounding  area  with 
their  retail  furniture  needs.  The  busi¬ 
ness  began  in  1913,  with  Leslie  L. 
Ransom  and  his  son,  Harold  L.  Ran¬ 
som,  as  owners,  and  at  its  present 
location,  59  Belknap  Avenue.  The  sen¬ 
ior  Mr.  Ransom  died  in  1947,  and  his 
son  has  continued  to  operate  the  busi¬ 
ness  since  that  time. 

★  ★  ★ 

SUGAR  RIVER  SAVINGS  BANK, 
35  Main  St.,  —  Perhaps  the  most  dra¬ 
matic  way  to  start  this  brief  history 
of  the  Sugar  River  Savings  Bank  of 
Newport  might  be  to  recite  the  manner 
in  which  the  thought  first  occurred  to 
some  man  or  group  of  men  that  there 
was  need  of  an  additional  banking 
function  in  the  area.  Unfortunately, 
no  record  appears  to  exist  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  quite  probably  due  to  man’s 
unending  failure  to  recognize  the  his¬ 
torical  significance  of  what  appear  to 
be  the  simple  everyday  occurrences 
in  his  life  and  the  necessity  for  re¬ 
cording  such  events  for  posterity. 

In  any  event,  all  that  can  be  found 
in  the  records  is  that  the  Sugar  River 
Savings  Bank  was  authorized  to  do 
business  in  the  Town  of  Newport  by 
a  special  act  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Legislature  passed  in  1895  and  signed 
on  March  16,  1895  by  the  then  Gover¬ 
nor,  Charles  A.  Busiel.  The  original 
charter  members  of  the  Corporation 
were  listed  in  the  act  as  Charles  M. 
Emerson,  Carlton  Hurd,  George  H. 
Bartlett,  William  C.  Stocker,  N.  P. 
Baker,  Elisha  H.  Carr,  William  H.  Per¬ 
ry,  Sylvanus  G.  Stowell,  Hiram  B. 
Cheney,  Shepard  H.  Cutting,  George 
H.  Woodbury,  Sumner  Fairbanks  and 
Perley  A.  Johnson.  Other  members 
were  admitted  to  the  Corporation  as 
the  year  1895  progressed  until  there 
were  thirty-six  in  all,  conforming  to 
the  by-laws  of  the  bank  which  pro¬ 
vided  that  there  should  be  no  less 
than  twenty  nor  mroe  than  fifty 
members  of  the  Corporation. 

The  first  act  of  the  Incorporators 
of  the  new  bank  was  to  elect  from 
their  own  numbers  a  Board  of  Trustees, 
who  were  directly  responsible  to  the 
Incorporators  for  the  future  operation 
of  the  bank  and  these  men  were  E.  H. 
Carr.  George  H.  Woodbury,  N.  P.  Baker, 
N.  A.  Smith,  Carlton  Hurd,  A.  J.  Hook 
and  R.  E.  Bartlett,  seven  in  all,  again 
conforming  with  the  by-laws  which 
specified  that  the  Board  of  Trustees 
should  be  no  less  than  seven  nor  more 
than  twelve.  The  Trustees  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  elect  the  officers  of  the  bank 
who  were  Carlton  Hurd,  President,  N. 


P.  Baker  Vice-President,  and  Perley 
A.  Johnson,  Treasurer  and  Secretary. 

The  bank  started  its  operation  in 
the  same  quarters  occupied  by  the 
Citizens  National  Bank,  which  had 
come  into  being  exactly  ten  years 
previously,  in  the  brick  building  lo¬ 
cated  on  Main  Street  now  occupied 
by  town  officials  of  Newport  and 
known  as  the  Municipal  Building.  The 
original  bank  vault  is  still  in  the 
building  and  is  in  use  today  princi¬ 
pally  for  the  storage  of  town  records. 

At  some  point  in  the  early  years  of 
the  bank’s  operation  one  of  the  Trus¬ 
tees,  A.  J.  Hook,  began  to  accept  bank 
transactions  in  his  insurance  office 
located  at  Warner,  N.  H.  and  thus  there 
came  into  being  what  may  have  been 
the  first  branch  bank  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  The  Warner  office,  now  under 
ownership  of  Walter  P.  Miner,  has 
continued  to  serve  as  an  outpost  of 
both  the  Sugar  River  Savings  Bank 
and  the  Citizens  National  Bank  since 
that  time,  serving  the  people  of  Warner 
and  vicinity  in  all  their  banking  needs. 

From  a  comparatively  small  begin¬ 
ning,  the  growth  of  the  two  banks 
was  such  that  it  became  apparent  that 
larger  banking  quarters  were  required 
and  as  a  result  plans  were  laid  for  a 
new  and  larger  home  for  the  banks. 
The  Citizens  Bank  Building  was  erect¬ 
ed  in  1912  on  the  site  of  the  former 
residence  of  the  Claggett  family  di¬ 
rectly  across  Main  Street  from  the 
original  building.  Banking  operations 
have  been  carried  on  in  the  new  build¬ 
ing  since  that  date. 

The  founder  and  first  Treasurer, 
Perley  A.  Johson,  served  as  executive 
officer  of  the  bank  from  its  incorpora¬ 
tion  in  1895  to  his  death  in  1928.  He 
was  succeeded  in  office  by  his  son, 
Carroll  D.  Johnson,  who  held  office 
until  his  retirement  in  July,  1956  and 
in  turn  was  succeeded  by  Kenneth  P. 
Stoddard  the  present  Treasurer.  Other 
officers  of  the  bank  are  George  A. 
Dorr,  President,  Burton  D.  Thorpe, 
Vice-President,  Leslie  M.  Pike,  Ass’t 
Treasurer,  and  Oliver  M.  Drown,  Ass’t 
Treasurer.  Present  Trustees  are  John 
P.  H.  Chandler,  Jr.,  Austin  B.  Corbett, 
George  A.  Dorr,  Jr.,  Albert  J.  Gau¬ 
thier,  Paul  B.  Gay,  Michael  J.  Harring¬ 
ton,  Henry  W.  Kidder,  Hamilton  R. 
Krans,  Herbert  B.  Sawyer,  Kenneth  E. 
Shaw,  William  A.  Stocker,  and  Burton 
D.  Thorpe. 

With  few  interruptions,  the  growth 
of  the  Sugar  River  Savings  Bank  has 
been  the  fastest  during  its  lifetime  of 
any  bank  in  the  area,  surviving  the 
severe  depression  of  1929  with  hardly 
a  pause  and  continuing  until  today. 
Its  deposits  are  at  an  all-time  high 
of  over  $11,300,000  with  total  assets 
of  over  $12,900,000  making  it  the  larg¬ 
est  bank  in  terms  of  assets  in  Sullivan 
County. 

★  ★  ★ 

GAUTHIER  &  WOODARD,  INC., 
6  North  Main  St.,  —  originated  in 
1872  when  O.  G.  Osgood  opened  an 
insurance  office  in  the  Richards  Block. 
He  later  sold  the  business  to  George 
L.  Dame  who  sold  to  Fred  W.  Cheney. 
In  1893  Mr.  Cheney  decided  to  go  into 
the  printing  business  and  the  insur¬ 
ance  business  was  purchased  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Woodbury.  Mr.  Woodbury  added 
an  interest  in  grain  and,  to  operate 


the  insurance  end  of  his  office,  he 
took  in  as  partner  Fred  T.  Pollard. 
The  firm  was  known  as  Woodbury  & 
Pollard  until  the  partnership  was  dis¬ 
solved  when  Pollard  bought  out  Wood¬ 
bury.  Mr.  Pollard  continued  to  oper¬ 
ate  the  business  for  nearly  fifty  years 
in  the  Citizens  Bank  Building.  On  De¬ 
cember  31,  1946  Harry  M.  Woodard  pur¬ 
chased  the  Pollard  Agency  and  in 
January,  1947  Harry  Woodard  and 
Albert  J.  Gauthier  joined  forces  doing 
business  as  Gauthier  &  Woodard  in  the 
Citizens  Bank  Building.  Harry  had 
been  employed  by  the  Merchants  Mu¬ 
tual  Insurance  Co.  for  eighteen  years 
serving  the  New  England  area  as  claims 
adjuster,  special  agent  and  under¬ 
writer.  A1  had  been  in  the  insurance 
business  for  ten  years  maintaining 
an  office  in  the  Eagle  Block. 

On  January  1,  1953  the  partnership 
was  incorporated  under  the  name  of 
Gauthier  &  Woodard,  Inc.  On  January 
22,  1954,  Harry  and  Albert  purchased 
the  Cheney  Block,  originally  the  home 
of  Col.  William  Cheney,  early  Newport 
benefactor,  for  whom  Cheney  St.  was 
named.  This  was  one  of  the  earliest 
brick  residences  in  town. 

On  May  1,  1957,  the  agency  moved 
its  office  from  the  Citizens  Building 
to  the  Cheney  Block  occupying  the 
location  formerly  used  by  the  Lucca 
Fruit  Co.  which  was  operated  for  fifty 
years  by  Joseph  T.  Bonaccorsi  and 
which  he  vacated  upon  retirement. 
Gauthier  &  Woodard  remodeled  the 
old  fruit  store  into  a  modern  insurance 
and  real  estate  office. 

July  1,  1956,  Harold  H.  Campbell  be¬ 
came  a  third  member  of  the  firm  after 
graduating  from  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire  and  completing  his 
additional  training  in  the  insurance 
field  at  the  Hartford  Training  School 
in  Hartford,  Conn. 

On  January  24,  1957  Arthur  Nelson 
retired  and  sold  his  insurance  busi¬ 
ness  to  Gauthier  &  Woodard.  This 
old  agency  had  been  bought  by  Mr. 
Nelson  from  Tyler  Barker  in  1924,  who 
in  turn  had  bought  it  from  the  Stand- 
ish  Brothers  years  before. 

Gauthier  &  Woodard  is  equipped  to 
write  any  type  of  insurance  and  is 
serving  their  customers  throughout 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  with 
representation  in  the  soundest  insur¬ 
ance  companies  available.  They  are 
members  of  the  New  Hampshire  In¬ 
surance  Agency  Association. 

★  ★  ★ 

JOHN  R.  KELLY  PHARMACY,  INC., 
5  Main  Street  —  This  store  has  been 
serving  the  public  since  1848  in  the 
same  place,  first  in  the  old  building 
and  later  in  the  biggest  block  in  town, 
the  Richards  Block.  The  first  owner 
who  was  presumably  a  druggist,  was 
Nathaniel  Adams.  Strangely  enough, 
about  1865,  the  owner  was  a  John  C. 
Kelley,  no  relation  to  the  late  John  R. 
Kelly.  It  is  known  that  this  Mr.  Kelley 
kept  a  tame  coon  in  the  store  and  a 
pail  of  shiners  on  hand  to  feed  it. 
Mr.  Kelley  was  also  agent  for  Great 
Western  Railway  tickets  to  all  points 
West.  Later  owners,  all  pharmacists, 
were  E.  C.  Converse  who  took  over  a- 
bout  1875,  F.  E.  Lovell  from  about  1900, 
and  John  R.  Kelly  who  became  owner 
in  1929.  In  1940,  the  American  Druggist, 
the  leading  national  drug  publication, 


elected  John  R.  Kelly  as  the  Typical 
American  Druggist  after  a  nationwide 
survey.  Since  Mr.  Kelly's  death,  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family  have  operated  the 
store.  At  present  two  of  the  pharmacists 
to  be  found  compounding  drugs  there 
are  John  R.  “Dick”  Kelly  and  Louise 
Kelly,  his  son  and  daughter. 

★  ★  ★ 

MARTIN  HARDWARE,  3  Main  — 
Just  when  William  Nourse,  doing  busi¬ 
ness  as  W.  A.  Nourse  &  Son,  started 
what  is  today  the  Martin  Hardware 
is  not  immediately  known,  but  the  bus¬ 
iness  has  had  an  interesting  history 
since  then.  In  1907,  Frank  A.  Rogers 
and  George  S.  Robb  purchased  the 
business  and  operated  under  the  firm 
name  of  Rogers  &  Robb  until  1917  or 
1918,  when  Robb  left.  Frank  A  Rogers 
continued  the  business  under  his  own 
name  until  1925.  when  he  sold  out  to 
Anthony  C.  Benges,  who  ran  the  store 
for  three  years  before  selling  to  B.  L. 
Home.  He  too  owned  the  establish¬ 
ment  three  years,  selling  out  to  Her¬ 
bert  G.  Martin  in  1931. 

Mr.  Martin  has  operated  the  business 
for  thirty  years  and  in  the  past  few 
years  has  associated  his  two  sons, 
Jerry  and  Don,  in  the  business  with 
him. 

^  ^ 

McCRILLIS,  INSURANCE,  20A  Main 
—  McCrillis,  Insurance,  has  been  a 
familiar  phrase  in  Newport  since  1890. 
when  the  senior  Mr.  McCrillis  started 
the  business  that  is  now  carried  on  by 
John  W.  McCrillis  and  H.  Newcomb 
Eldredge. 

The  younger  Mr.  McCrillis  took  over 
from  his  father,  who  retired,  in  1927, 
and  for  thirty  years  operated  the  busi¬ 
ness  by  himself.  In  1957,  his  son-in-law, 
H.  Newcomb  Eldredge  became  associa¬ 
ted  with  him  in  conducting  the  general 
insurance  business.  Over  the  years, 
the  business  of  other  agencies,  estab¬ 
lished  between  1872  until  recent  years, 
have  been  acquired  by  the  McCrillis 
firm  so  that  today  it  is  one  of  the 
leading  insurance  agencies  in  town. 

★  ★  ★ 

THE  NEWPORT  INN,  Main  Street  — 

The  Newport  Inn,  formerly  known  as 
The  Newport  House,  was  originally  built 
in  1814.  and  was  probably  about  one 
half  its  present  size.  The  history  of  the 
development  of  the  town  and  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Inn  must  be  closely  inter¬ 
woven.  As  Routes  north  from  Boston, 
Manchester,  and  Concord  were  opened 
and  improved,  Newport  town  and  New¬ 
port  Inn  became  natural  stop-overs 
for  many  travelers  coming,  going,  and 
having  business  in  the  area.  In  1860, 
a  fire  destroyed  the  building  to  the 
ground.  Rebuilding  was  started  at 
once  and  the  Inn  was  reopened  the 
same  year.  A  note  of  some  interest 
may  be  that  public  concern  for  the 
enterprise  was  such  that  townspeople 
raised  $10,000  towards  the  construction 
funds.  On  April  29,  1868.  National 
Fast  Day  Eve  was  celebrated  by  a  Ball. 
Tickets  sold  for  $2,  which  included 
supper,  dancing,  and  ‘free  carriages.’ 
In  1907,  the  Newport  Inn  underwent 
extensive  interior  remodeling.  The 
shape  of  the  present  day  lobby  and 
public  rooms  in  the  south  end  mater¬ 
ialized.  Mr.  Seth  M.  Richards  and  Mr. 
Bela  Cutting  were  instrumental  in 
the  financing  of  this  work.  The  first 


annual  meeting  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Hotelmen’s  Association,  a  gala  event, 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Rand  was 
held  at  the  Inn,  Another  change  of 
management  and  later  ownership  de¬ 
veloped  in  1917.  This  involved  Robert 
Gould.  During  his  tenure,  many  of  the 
Ivy  League  teams  competing  in  Han¬ 
over  made  the  Newport  Inn  their 
Headquarters.  In  1947,  Mr.  Peter  D. 
Latchis  purchased  the  property  and 
made  many  improvements  in  the  rooms 
and  fixtures.  Mr.  Latchis,  in  1949,  add¬ 
ed  a  fireproof  theatre  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  north  end  of  the  building.  At 
the  present  time,  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Mt.  Sunapee  Ski  Area,  the 
Newport  Inn  has  become  a  mecca  for 
many  out-of-state  winter  sport  en¬ 
thusiasts. 

★  ★  ★ 

PRISCILLA  SWEET  SHOP,  59  Main 

St.,  —  What  is  one  of  Newport's  most 
modern  business  establishments,  the 
Priscilla  Sweet  Shop,  first  started  out 
in  business  as  a  fruit  store  and  ice 
cream  parlor  at  the  location  of  the 
present  Harrington's  Jewelry  Store, 
under  the  name  of  Anastos  &  Saggi- 
otes.  the  two  men  purchasing  the  busi¬ 
ness  from  Nicholas  Bardis  in  1919. 

They  continued  in  business  there  un¬ 
til  1936,  w'hen  a  bad  fire  gutted  the 
store.  The  partnership  dissolved  at 
this  time  and  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Saggiotes 
opened  the  Priscilla  SwTeet  Shop  at 
its  present  location,  59  Main  Street, 
in  1937.  As  the  years  rolled  by  his 
two  sons.  James  A.,  and  Soterios  A. 
Saggiotes,  became  partners  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  w'ith  him,  and  in  1957,  they  did 
a  complete  remodelling  of  the  entire 
block  which  resulted  in  the  present 
modern  structure. 

★  ★  ★ 

THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE  COMPANY 
OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  57  Main  St.,  — 
started  as  the  Newport  Electric  Light 
Company  and  w:as  incorporated  on 
June  28,  1892  “for  the  purpose  of 
lighting  by  electricity  the  streets  of 
the  village  of  said  Newport  and  the 
stores,  offices,  churches,  public  halls, 
banks,  factories  and  private  dwellings 
in  said  Newport.”  The  amount  of 
capital  stock  was  $15,000;  300  shares  at 
$50.00  per  share. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  association 
to  adopt  by-laws,  elect  officers,  issue 
stock  and  transfer  any  other  business 
necessary  to  organize  a  corporation 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  was  held  at  the  office  of 
Dexter  Richards  &  Sons  on  the  27th 
of  June,  1892  at  5:00  in  the  afternoon 
in  Newport.  Stockholders  were  Seth 
M.  Richards,  President;  William  F. 
Richards.  Treasurer:  Martin  S.  Whit¬ 
tier,  Arthur  B.  Chase,  and  Myron  W. 
Tenney,  all  of  Newport,  N.  H. 

In  April,  1896.  the  Newport  Electric 
Light  Co.  contracted  for  the  lighting 
of  the  Peerless  Manufacturing  Co., 
manufacturers  of  ladies’  and  child¬ 
ren's  muslin  underwear  and  wrappers 
at  6  2/3  cents  per  thousand  w'atts. 
The  Peerless  Co.  furnished  their  own 
transformer  and  meter. 

The  following  are  some  statistics  re¬ 
ported  by  the  manufacturers  to  the 
Bureau  of  Labor: 
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Capital  employed,  including 


plant 

$15,000 

$50,000 

Value  of  Goods  manufactured 

$0,000 

$14,180 

Total  number  of  male  wa^e 

earners 

3 

6 

Total  yearly  payroll 

$2,110 

$4,729 

Total  number  of  non- 

producers 

1 

2 

Total  annual  rent,  insurance, 

taxes,  etc. 

Total  number  of  days  worked 

$270 

365 

365 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
report  of  1903,  the  number  of  days  run¬ 
ning  full  time  w'as  365  nights  and  313 
days.  Also  in  the  report  for  1907  they 
reported  as  Kinds  of  Goods  Made, 
Electric  Light,  Heat  and  Power.  The 
report  of  1915  shows  the  address  of  the 
company  to  be  17  Depot  St.,  where 
Dot’s  Pastries  is  today,  with  10  male 
w'age-earners  and  one  female  and  a 
total  payroll  of  $9,802.23. 

On  January  1,  1924,  the  Newport 
Electric  Light  Co,  and  several  other 
light  companies  w'ere  incorporated  into 
the  New  Hampshire  Pow'er  Co.,  and  on 
March  31.  1936,  this  was  purchased 
by  the  present  Public  Service  Company 
of  New  Hampshire. 

Excerpts  from  local  papers: 

New  Hampshire  Argus  and  Spectator 

1.  April  8,  1892  —  At  the  recent  Town 
Meeting  it  wras  voted  that  $400.00  be 
raised  by  taxation  to  light  the  streets 
of  Newport  village  by  electricity,  pro¬ 
vided  an  equal  amount  could  be  raised 
by  subscription  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  lighting  w'ill  be  done  by  Richards 
&  Sons,  who  have  erected  a  building 
and  put  in  a  plant  near  their  mill  on 
Sunapee  St. 

2.  April  15,  1892  —  The  selectmen  and  a 
number  of  citizens,  accompanied  by  an 
agent  of  the  Thompson-Huston  Elec¬ 
tric  Light  Co.,  made  a  careful  survey 
of  the  location  of  our  streets  with  the 
view’  of  locating  15  arc  lights  so  as  to 
secure  the  best  results. 

3.  June  3,  1892  —  Saturday  and  Mon¬ 
day  evenings  a  trial  was  made  of  the 
arc  electric  light  plant  by  which  our 
streets  are  to  be  illuminated.  Our 
villagers  patrolled  the  streets  till  a 
late  hour  enjoying  the  scenes  of  the 
innovation. 

The  Republican  Champion 

1.  May  5,  1892  —  The  Newport  Elec¬ 
tric  Light  Co.  is  now  ready  to  talk 
w'ith  parties  desiring  light. 

★  ★  ★ 

THE  SHOP-RITE  SUPER  MARKET, 
2  North  Main  Stret  —  This  business 
is  owned  by  Anthony  Kulesza  and  Pat¬ 
rick  Zullo,  who  bought  it  from  the 
John  J.  Condon  estate  in  April,  1956. 
The  original  store  was  located  in  the 
center  third  of  the  ground  floor  of  the 
Cheney  Block,  flanked  on  the  north 
end  by  The  Lucca  Fruit  Company  and 
on  the  south  by  the  United  States 
Post  Office.  A  meat  market  existed 
here  before  the  turn  of  the  century 
and  was  owned  at  that  time  by  Rogers 
and  Robb.  Mr.  Rogers  w'as  the  father 
of  Bill  Rogers,  now  of  the  Red  Gate 
Farm.  John  Condon  came  to  Newport 
in  1903  to  take  a  summer  job  at  Rogers 
&  Robb  and  stayed  to  buy  them  out  in 
1906  in  partnership  w'ith  Walter  Davis. 
About  1916  Mr.  Condon  purchased  the 
Davis  interest  and  the  store  w'as  re¬ 
named  Condon’s  Market.  Mr.  Condon 
added  a  grocery  line  and  in  1936  w’hen 
the  Post  Office  was  moved  to  its  new- 
building  on  Park  Street,  their  space 
was  added  to  the  store  and  a  new 


front,  fixtures,  lights,  office,  etc.  made 
Condon’s  Market  one  of  the  most  mod¬ 
ern,  attractive,  stores  in  this  area.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  20’s  and  30's,  Mr.  Condon  oper¬ 
ated  two  branches  in  addition  to  this 
main  store — a  fish  market  where  Bob’s 
Sportshop  is  now  and  the  Newport 
Provision  Company,  a  smaller  grocery 
in  the  space  now  occupied  by  Ernie’s 
Mill  End.  Kulesza  and  Zullo  purchased 
the  business  immediately  following  Mr. 
Condon’s  demise  in  the  spring  of  1956. 
Before  re-opening  the  store,  which  had 
been  closed  permanently  as  Condon’s 
Market  the  day  Mr.  Condon  died,  this 
new  partnership  had  it  completely  re¬ 
decorated  and  equipped.  In  1961  all 
refrigeration  was  replaced  with  new 
units  and  the  store  enlarged  at  the 
rear. 

Before  entering  the  meat  and  grocery 
business  for  themselves,  both  Mr.  Ku¬ 
lesza  and  Mr.  Zullo  had  worked  for 
nine  years  in  the  A  &  P  Company.  At 
the  time  they  formed  their  partner¬ 
ship,  “Tony”  Kulesza  was  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  meat  department  at  the 
Claremont  A  &  P  and  “Pat”  Zullo  was 
managing  the  meat  department  at 
Dixon's  Super-Duper  at  Claremont. 

★  ★  ★ 

SILSBY  &  JOHNSON  INC.,  49  Main 
St.  —  The  hardware  store  and  plumb¬ 
ing  service  now  known  as  Silsby  and 
Johnson  was  established  in  1898  by  Ira 
G.  Stowell,  who  died  at  Chicamaugua 
Park  during  the  Spanish-American 
War.  After  his  death,  the  business  was 
taken  over  by  John  Silsby,  who  at  a  lat¬ 
er  date  took  on  Charles  Johnson  as  a 
partner.  Mr.  Silsby  died  in  1939,  Mr. 
Johnson  in  1941,  and  since  then  the 
business  has  been  operated  by  Morris 
Silsby,  son  of  John  Silsby,  who  has 
been  associated  with  it  for  fifty-two 
years. 

★  ★  ★ 

ARGUS -CHAMPION,  18A  West  St. 

—  Cyrus  Barton,  who  was  born  in 
the  East  Pass  Gatehouse  at  Croydon 
Four  Corners  on  Christmas  Day,  1795, 
was  an  astute  observer  of  political 
trends.  He  sensed  that  Newport  and 
not  Claremont,  would  be  selected  as 
the  shire  town  of  the  then-forming 
Sullivan  County.  So  he  moved  his  news¬ 
paper,  the  Claremont  Spectator,  to 
Newport  in  1825,  two  years  after  he 
established  it. 

He  also  changed  its  name  to  the 
Newport  Spectator,  and  shortly  after¬ 
ward.  in  a  move  that  probably  denoted 
broad  ambition,  re-named  it  the  New 
Hampshire  Spectator. 

This  was  the  original  ancestor  of 
today's  Argus-Champion,  which  in  the 
intervening  138  years  has  been  involved 
in  no  less  than  14  mergers  or  changes 
of  ownership. 

The  newspaper  is  now  owned  by 
James  D.  Ewing  and  Walter  C.  Paine, 
owners  of  the  Keene  Evening  Sentinel 
and  the  Valley  News  of  West  Lebanon, 
who  bought  it  last  December  1  from 
Nicholas  J.  Mahoney  Jr.,  who  had 
been  editor  and  publisher  since  1950. 
Its  present  editor  and  publisher  is 
Edward  DeCourcy,  former  editor  of 
the  Milford  (Conn.l  Citizen  and  former 
president  of  the  New  England  Weekly 
Press  Association. 

Mr.  Barton  did  not  have  the  field 
to  himself  long.  Only  two  years  after 
he  launched  his  original  Spectator, 


Edmund  Burke  established  The  Argus 
in  Claremont.  In  1834,  Mr.  Burke  also 
moved  his  paper  to  Newport,  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  Spectator. 

Those  were  the  days  of  strong  polit¬ 
ical  bias  in  newspapers,  and  both  the 
Spectator  and  Argus  were  strongly 
Democratic.  Their  competition  led  to 
splits  between  groups  within  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  party  here,  splits  that  were 
settled  a  year  later  when  The  Argus 
and  The  Spectator  merged. 

Matthew  Harvey  and  Henry  Guy 
Carleton  bought  the  combined  news¬ 
paper  in  1840,  and  published  it  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  40  years. 

In  1880  the  paper  went  through  a 
succession  of  owners,  until  it  was 
bought  by  another  partnership,  that 
of  Hubbard  A.  Barton  and  George  B. 
Wheeler.  They  moved  the  establish¬ 
ment  from  the  Richards  Block  to  the 
Wheeler  Block. 

Maj.  Edes  bought  the  Argus  and 
Spectator  in  1908  and  published  it  until 
1925  when  Harry  B.  Metcalf,  who  had 
been  city  editor  of  the  Boston  Adver¬ 
tiser.  bought  both  the  Argus  and  Spec¬ 
tator  and  the  rival  Republican  Cham¬ 
pion. 

The  Republican  Champion,  as  its 
name  denoted,  was  established  as  an 
antidote  to  the  Democratic  viewpoints 
of  the  Argus  and  Spectotar.  Fred  W. 
Cheney  started  it  in  1881,  and,  as  did 
its  competitor,  the  paper  had  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  owners.  In  its  44  years  it 
had  almost  as  many  owners  as  the  Ar¬ 
gus  and  Spectator  had  in  102  years. 
Its  greatest  success  came  under  the 
third  owner,  Capt.  Olin  H.  Chase,  who 
bought  it  from  Edwin  C.  Hitchcock. 

Capt.  Chase  sold  the  paper  to  a 
syndicate  of  several  men,  who  employed 
Stephen  F.  Rowell  to  run  it  for  them. 
A  short  time  later  George  Brown  of 
the  Manchester  Union  bought  the  pa¬ 
per,  and  he  later  sold  it  to  Harvey 
W.  D.  Brown,  who  owned  it  at  the 
time  of  its  merger  with  the  Argus  and 
Spectator. 

Mr.  Metcalf  published  the  paper  for 
20  years,  and  in  1945  sold  it  to  Caesar 
J.  Del  Vaglio  and  William  R.  Smith, 
who  published  the  paper  twice  a  week. 
It  had  also  been  published  twice  a 
week  for  a  time  under  the  editorship 
of  Maj.  Edes. 

Mr.  Mahoney  bought  the  paper  on 
January  2,  1950.  It  was  during  his 
ownership  that  still  another  competing 
newspaper  was  established  here.  George 
Graves  launched  the  Newport-Lake 
Sunapee  Times,  which  was  published 
for  several  years  before  Mr.  Mahoney 
bought  it  and  merged  it  with  The 
Argus-Champion. 

Mr.  Mahoney  moved  the  paper  from 
the  Wheeler  Block  to  its  present  lo¬ 
cation  at  18-A  West  St.  On  June  8  this 
year,  for  the  first  time  in  its  138- 
year  history,  it  published  an  adver¬ 
tisement  in  two  colors. 

★  ★  ★ 

THE  BARRETT  PRESS,  8  Central 

St.  —  was  started  March  20,  1946,  by 
Raymond  L.  Barrett  in  the  basement 
of  the  Lewis  Block  at  10A  Main  St., 
together  with  Mahoney’s  Camera  Sup¬ 
ply  Shop,  owned  and  operated  by  Henry 
E.  Mahoney. 

One  hand  press  and  a  cutter  were 
the  only  major  pieces  of  equipment. 
Mahoney  sold  out  his  business  to  Ro¬ 


land  Hall  in  1948,  and  Hall  moved  out 
in  1949  to  the  basement  of  the  Winston 
Hotel  when  Barrett  expanded  by  add¬ 
ing  an  offset  department. 

The  first  employee  was  added  in 
1947.  In  1955,  March,  he  bought  the 
former  Creamery  Block,  where  the 
Newport  Lake  Sunapee  Times  was  be¬ 
ing  published  by  George  D.  Graves, 
who  sold  his  equipment  soon  after 
that  to  The  Argus-Champion. 

The  Barrett  Press  moved  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1955,  and  again  expanded,  adding 

a  Ludlow  machine,  a  power  cutter 

and  a  new  Heidelberg  press.  This  be¬ 
came  necessary,  when  in  the  process 
of  moving  his  old  Heidelberg,  which  was 
done  by  a  professional  mover,  it  was 
dropped  in  the  middle  of  Main  St. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  three 
employees  and  a  fully  equipped  shop 
with  three  automatic  presses  and  a 
linotype. 

★  ★  ★ 

BATES  SOCONY  SERVICE  STA¬ 

TION,  Corner  of  South  Main  Street 
and  Elm  —  In  July  1953,  Robert  Bates 
opened  the  Socony  Service  Station  on 
the  corner  of  Elm  and  Main  Streets. 
In  October  1955,  he  took  John  DeMayo 
in  as  a  partner. 

The  service  station  is  located  on  the 
site  of  the  home  of  the  late  George 
Wheeler,  benefactor  of  Newport’s  hos¬ 
pital  and  schools. 

★  ★  ★ 

THE  BERKELEY  STORES,  INC.,  8 
Main  St.  —  The  Berkeley  Stores,  Inc., 
a  chain  of  stores  throughout  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  came  in¬ 
to  existence  in  Newport  the  year  of 
1926.  It  is  located  at  8  Main  Street  in 
the  Lewis  Block. 

In  its  beginning,  it  was  called  the 
Berkeley  Textile  Company  with  its  slo¬ 
gan  being,  “The  Stores  That  Strive 
To  Please”.  Warm  clothing  was  a  must 
for  the  clerks  in  the  store  in  its  in¬ 
fancy,  as  the  heating  system  consti¬ 
tuted  the  proverbial  pot  bellied  stove. 
At  that  time,  it  primarily  sold  dry 
goods  and  notions  but  has  added  sev¬ 
eral  departments  in  the  interim  such 
as  ready-to-wear,  hats,  purses,  linger¬ 
ie,  foundations  and  a  home  depart¬ 
ment  and  eliminating  the  yard  goods 
and  notions  departments. 

There  have  been  four  managers  of 
the  store  since  its  advent.  Mrs.  Lillian 
Howland  of  Littleton,  New  Hampshire 
was  the  first  manager  followed  by 
Mrs.  Elsie  Young  of  Sunapee,  Mrs. 
Marie  Geoffrion  of  Newport,  and  pres¬ 
ently,  Mrs.  Impi  S.  Nelson  of  Newport. 
The  main  office  of  the  chain  stores  is 
located  in  Framingham,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  headed  by  Mr.  Charles  Brown, 
Jr.  of  that  city. 

★  ★  ★ 

BLUE  RIBBON  LAUNDRY,  Pearl 

Street,  was  founded  by  a  Mr.  Brailey 
in  1901,  in  its  present  location  on 
Pearl  Street.  Its  next  owner  was  Jo¬ 
seph  Galbraith  who  was  killed  at  the 
Pearl  Street  railroad  crossing  while 
driving  a  team  across  the  tracks  on 
November  23,  1911.  A  Mr.  Batchelder 
operated  the  laundry  for  a  few  years 
and  it  was  then  sold  to  W.  O.  Shaw. 
On  October  18,  1928,  transfer  was  made 
to  Dennis  Hanchett  who  operated  a 
steam  laundry  until  1937,  when  he  sold 
out  to  Paul  Gosselin.  Mr.  Gosselin 
started  expanding  the  hand  laundry 


to  a  commercial  operation  as  well.  A 
serious  fire  in  1946  badly  damaged  the 
building  and  equipment.  Repairs  were 
made  and  business  continued  until 
May,  1950,  when  Hugh  Yates  purchased 
the  business  and  the  building.  The 
laundry  today  has  an  extensive  com¬ 
mercial  account  and  is  also  catering 
to  family  laundry  and  dry  cleaning 
work. 

★  ★  ★ 

BUDD’S  BEVERAGES,  INC.,  Sun- 
apee  Street  —  This  enterprise  was 
founded  in  1916  as  A.  Budnitz  &  Son 
and  was  located  on  Sullivan  Street  in 
Newport.  It  was  started  in  the  "horse 
&  buggy"  days  of  the  soft  drink  bus¬ 
iness  with  hand-powered  production 
machinery  and  delivery  by  horse  and 
wagon.  In  1929.  it  moved  into  its  pres¬ 
ent  location  on  Sunapee  Street,  where 
it  was  further  expanded  in  1938  with 
the  addition  of  modern  syrup  and  bot¬ 
tling  rooms.  This  organization  has 
been  wholesalers  of  beer  since  Pro¬ 
hibition  was  repealed.  In  1948,  this 
business,  then  known  as  the  Newport 
Bottling  Works,  was  incorporated  as 
Budd's  Beverages,  Inc.  In  the  same 
year,  they  opened  a  warehouse  in 
Lebanon.  Currently,  they  are  celebrat¬ 
ing  their  45th  year  in  the  beverage 
business.  Isaac  Budd.  one  of  the  found¬ 
ing  partners  with  his  father,  is  present¬ 
ly  President  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Corporation. 

★  ★  ★ 

BUKER  AIRWAYS  INC.,  Croydon 

Road  —  Buker  Airways  was  formed  in 
1948.  taking  over  the  operation  of  the 
Newport  Airport  from  Dartmouth  Air¬ 
ways,  Inc.  In  1958  the  airport  was 
rebuilt  with  local,  state  and  federal 
funds.  In  1949  Buker  Airways  received 
Air  Agency  Certificate  No.  10.200.  This 
gave  the  airport  approval  for  primary, 
commercial  and  flight  instructor  train¬ 
ing.  Many  private  and  G.  I.  students 
were  trained  in  this  program.  In  1949 
Buker  Airways  acquired  its  first  execu¬ 
tive  aircraft,  a  Bellanca  Cruisair.  This 
was  the  year  Buker  Airways  started 
out  on  its  present  program  to  provide 
aerial  transportation  to  the  companies 
in  this  area.  In  1950  a  Beechcraft  Bo¬ 
nanza  was  purchased  in  addition  to 
the  Bellanca;  in  1951  the  Bellanca 
was  sold  and  a  second  Bonanza  was 
acquired.  Also,  it  was  in  this  year  that 
Buker  Airways  took  over  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Springfield.  Vermont.  Air¬ 
port.  In  1953  Buker  Airways  instituted 
a  pilot  service  for  companies  owning 
their  own  aircraft.  Also,  in  this  year 
the  Newport  airport  paved  a  2.000  foot 
runway  using  state  and  local  funds. 
In  1959  Buker  Airways  purchased  its 
first  twin-engine  aircraft  available  to 
the  public  for  hire.  At  the  present 
time  Buker  Airways,  with  a  staff  of 
fourteen  employees  and  a  fleet  of  ten 
airplanes,  operates  the  Newport.  Clare¬ 
mont  and  Springfield.  Vermont,  air¬ 
ports. 

★  ★  ★ 

CHASE  &  AVERY.  INC.,  20  Sunapee 
St.  —  Newport  has  several  father  and 
son  businesses  and  among  them  is 
Chase  &  Avery,  Inc.  The  business 
was  originally  established  by  Fred  Ga- 
mash  as  a  Buick  dealership.  In  1930. 
the  Plymouth  franchise  was  installed 
along  with  Buick.  In  1937.  I.  W.  Rowell 
&  Son  bought  the  business  and  were 


actively  engaged  in  the  Sales  &  Ser¬ 
vice  of  Chrysler  Plymouth. 

Reviewing  history,  we  find  that  this 
business  has  been  affiliated  with  Chry¬ 
sler  Corporation  products  since  1930. 

The  present  owners,  John  Avery,  Sr., 
and  his  three  sons,  John,  Jr.,  Gordon 
and  Dan  Avery,  has  been  associated 
with  the  auto  business  since  1929  and 
with  Dodge  products  since  taking' 
ownership  of  the  present  premises  at 
20  Sunapee  Street  in  1945.  In  1960, 
the  "World  Famous"  Land  Rover  fran¬ 
chise  was  awarded  to  Chase  &  Avery. 
Inc. 

★  ★  ★ 

CONROY  &  SMITH,  34  North  Main 
St.,  began  business  in  1946  under  the 
ownership  of  Donald  "Bud”  Conroy. 
Begun  as  a  retail  fruit  and  produce 
business,  it  branched  out  to  a  whole¬ 
sale  operation  in  1958  after  Mr.  Roger 
Smith  became  a  partner  in  1955.  It 
was  at  that  time  that  the  place  of 
business  was  moved  to  34  North  Main 
St.  in  what  was  known  as  the  Craig 
Machine  Tool  Factory. 

In  1961  Conroy  &  Smith,  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  businesses  in  this  area, 
purchased  the  Park  and  Tilford  Grain 
Store  in  Depot  Square. 

★  ★  ★ 

DAILY  EAGLE,  Central  Street  — 

It  has  been  about  twenty-one  years 
since  the  Newport  Bureau  of  the 
Claremont  Daily  Eagle  was  opened 
here  with  G.  Henry'  (Hank*  Crawford, 
now  publicity  director  for  the  N.  H. 
Forestry  and  Recreation  Department, 
as  chief.  It  was  soon  after  Lincoln 
O'Brien  of  Massachusetts  had  pur¬ 
chased  the  Eagle  and  began  an  ex¬ 
pansion  program  that  brought  the 
paper  to  serve  forty  surrounding  com¬ 
munities. 

Other  bureau  chiefs,  in  some  cases, 
have  remained  to  take  up  new  roles  in 
Newport.  Mrs.  June  LeClair  Schweitzer 
is  now  a  partner  wTith  her  husband 
in  the  restaurant  business.  Eve  Whit¬ 
taker  Spanos  turned  to  teaching  Eng¬ 
lish  at  Towle  high  school.  Arthur 
"Archie"  Mountain  is  now  a  salesman 
and  sports  announcer  for  Newport's 
youngest  news  media.  WCNL  radio. 
The  present  chief  is  Lou  Thompson. 

^  it  -k 

DARTMOUTH  MOTORS,  INC., 
North  Main  Street  —  Lynn  M.  Ball  and 
Howard  A.  Lord  have  been  in  business 
together  since  1948.  when  with  Solon 
S.  Mudgett.  they  formed  Dartmouth 
Highway  Sales  &  Service,  and  con¬ 
tinued  the  business  started  originally 
by  Mr.  Ball  and  Frank  George  on  the 
Unity  Road,  as  an  automobile  repair 
shop. 

They  now  hold  the  franchise  for  the 
sale  of  GMC  Trucks.  Willys,  new'  cars 
and  jeeps,  and  Studebaker  cars.  Pre¬ 
viously  they  held,  in  addition,  fran¬ 
chises  to  sell  Kaiser-Frazer  and  Henry 
J  cars. 

Mr.  George  left  the  business  in 
1946.  and  Mr.  Mudgett  in  1949.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  the  new  corporation, 
under  the  name  of  Dartmouth  Motors. 
Inc.,  was  formed. 

^  ^ 

DERBY’S  OF  NEWPORT,  INC.,  37 
Main  Street  —  This  store  at  its  present 
location  at  one  time  served  as  a  com¬ 
bination  furniture  and  undertaking 
parlor,  which  seemed  to  be  the  custom 


years  ago.  Mr.  William  Nourse  opera¬ 
ted  the  store  for  many  years  and  then 
sold  it  to  Mr.  Frank  Martin,  who  op¬ 
erated  it  in  its  present  location  until 
July,  1953.  when  Mr.  Hamilton  Krans, 
proprietor  of  Krans  Department  Store, 
purchased  it.  Mr.  Krans  operated  it 
along  writh  his  department  store  which 
was  spread  out  in  several  locations.  In 
September  of  1958,  Mr.  Krans  sold  the 
furniture  and  appliance  end  of  his 
Department  store  to  a  newly  formed 
Corporation  known  as  Newport  Furni- 
aure,  Inc.  Its  president  was  C.  Edward 
Lehr  —  its  vice  president,  Edwin  S. 
Narus.  Mr.  Narus  served  in  overall 
capacity  as  general  manager  of  the 
Newport  Furniture,  Inc.  until  October, 
1960.  when  it  was  sold  to  Derby’s.  Inc. 
—  a  corporation  that  has  four  stores 
within  the  Granite  State,  located  in 
Keene.  Peterboro  and  Greenville.  Mr. 
Clarence  Derby's  family  who  head  the 
corporation  have  been  in  the  retail 
business  in  New  Hampshire  for  over 
a  century.  The  store  is  presently  man¬ 
aged  by  Edwin  S.  Narus  of  Newport. 
★  ★  ★ 

DOUGLASS  BARBER  SHOP.  4 
Main  Street  —  This  shop  has  been  in 
existence  for  well  over  eighty  years; 
no  one  know's  its  original  owner.  Spiro 
Condos  once  owned  it.  Later  he  sold  to 
Burt  Demming,  who  ran  the  shop  for 
ten  years  before  selling  to  Earl  Doug¬ 
lass,  owner  for  15  years.  Earl  Douglass 
sold  to  his  brother  Ernest  Douglass, 
who  in  turn  operated  the  shop  for 
26  years  before  selling  it,  a  year  ago, 
to  Ken  Dresser,  the  present  owner. 

★  ★  ★ 

ERNIE’S  MILL  END  SHOP,  63 
Main  St.,  opened  for  business  as  Vari¬ 
ety  Mill  Ends  in  the  old  Eugene  Paul 
Curtain  Factory  on  West  Street,  now 
the  address  of  the  Argus  Press,  on  June 
17,  1947,  under  the  proprietorship  of 
Ernest  E.  Tarullo.  The  Shop  which  han¬ 
dles  mill  ends  and  an  extensive  line  of 
yard  goods,  including  imported  wool¬ 
ens,  was  located  for  some  years  in 
the  Economu  Block,  Sunapee  St.,  be¬ 
fore  moving  to  much  larger  quarters. 
The  latest  addition  to  the  merchandise 
is  a  line  of  fine  knitting  yarns  and 
supplies. 

★  ★  ★ 

FAIRLEA  FARMS  DAIRY,  North 
Main  Street  —  was  started  as  Cum¬ 
mings  Creamery  Inc.,  on  Central  Street, 
in  Newport,  in  1925  by  the  late  Lloyd 
R.  Cummings.  The  following  year  the 
first  quart  of  pasteurized  milk  in 
Sullivan  County  was  processed  and 
sold  in  this  area.  In  1938  Mr.  Cum¬ 
mings  moved  his  creamery  to  its 
present  location  and  continued  to  op¬ 
erate  it  until  1943.  Due  to  ill  health 
he  sold  his  business  to  Mr.  Wendell 
Gage,  who  changed  the  name  to  New¬ 
port  Dairy  and  operated  the  plant 
for  one  year. 

In  1944  Henry  Bartlett  purchased 
the  business  and  later  changed  the 
name  to  its  present  "Fairlea  Farms”. 
In  the  last  thirty  five  years  other 
pasteurizing  plants  have  been  in  op¬ 
eration  in  this  area,  but  still  “Fairlea 
Farms”  is  the  only  pasteurizing  plant 
in  Sullivan  County. 

★  ★  ★ 

FEDERAL  MACHINE  TOOL  CO- 
INC.,  Guild  Road.  —  In  early  1952 
F.M.T.  Co.  Inc  of  Newport,  N.  H.  was 


established  occupying  a  new  building 
of  12,500  sq.  ft.  on  Guild  Road.  This 
company  specializing  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  precision  machine  parts  for 
the  electronic,  aeronautical,  and  mis¬ 
sile  industries  is  an  outgrowth  of 
F.M.T.  Co.  of  So.  Boston,  Mass.  Orig¬ 
inally  founded  by  Frank  Nichol  & 
Joseph  Nelson;  the  company  rapidly 
expanded  from  a  few  men  in  a  garage 
to  three  separate  buildings  occupying 
over  30,000  sq.  ft.  of  modern  buildings. 

Starting  operations  in  Newport  in 
April  of  1952  with  a  crew  of  approxi¬ 
mately  20  men,  this  industry  soon 
employed  90  men  on  two  shifts  and  is 
presently  operating  at  that  capacity. 

In  October  of  1959  the  ownership 
of  F.M.T.  Co.  changed  from  a  closely 
held  corporation  to  the  Houston  Fear¬ 
less  Corporation  of  Los  Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

★  ★  ★ 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  STORES, 
INC.,  South  Main  Street  —  This  or¬ 
ganization  first  opened  a  branch  store 
in  Newport  at  61  Main  Street.  The  late 
Ted  Louiselle  will  be  remembered  as 
the  manager  in  those  days.  Later, 
the  location  was  changed  to  23  Main 
Street,  now  The  Shoe  Tree.  In  1952 
the  store  moved  just  up  the  street 
to  No.  17.  Many  will  recall  the  man¬ 
agership  of  George  and  Mable  Pres¬ 
ton  and  of  “Bud”  McCullough,  who 
now  directs  the  business  in  the  Clare¬ 
mont  branch.  In  1960  the  company  pur¬ 
chased  land  at  76  South  Main  Street 
from  Maurice  Cummings.  Following 
the  removal  of  the  Cummings’  home, 
a  large,  modern  building  was  erected 
where  a  greatly  enlarged  business  is 
now  operated  by  the  First  National 
Stores. 

★  ★  ★ 

THE  FLOWER  SHOP,  64  Main  Street 

—  was  started  March  15,  1922,  by  Elsie 
C.  Bailey  in  the  Newport  House.  Lou¬ 
ise  G.  Fuller  joined  Miss  Bailey  as 
partner  Sept.  15,  1923,  and  their  flor¬ 
ist  business  was  moved  to  the  Coniston 
Theater  Building.  The  Flowershop, 
Newport’s  first  florist  establishment, 
was  moved  to  much  larger  quarters  in 
the  Edes  Block  in  Sept.,  1947,  where 
it  is  found  today.  Greeting  cards  and 
gift  merchandise  have  been  offered 
to  the  public  as  well  as  plants,  cut 
flowers,  and  every  type  of  floral  ser¬ 
vice. 

★  ★  ★ 

GOODRICH  OIL  COMPANY,  North 
Main  Street,  —  a  retail  fuel  and  range 
oil  business,  was  purchased  in  June, 
1953,  from  Paul  Gosselin.  Its  original 
location  was  at  the  Gosselin  home  and 
now  is  operated  from  the  home  of  its 
present  owner,  Mr.  Howard  Goodrich. 

★  ★  ★ 

GINTOWT’S  IGA  FOODLINER 
NOW  GRAND  UNION  CHAMPAGNE 
SUPER  MARKET,  87  Sunapee  Street  — 

Anthony  Gintowt  originally  purchased 
this  property  from  the  Stockwell  sis¬ 
ters  in  1928.  where  he  opened  a  vul¬ 
canizing  and  tire  repair  shop.  After 
a  few  years  he  decided  to  go  into  the 
meat  and  grocery  business.  In  1932  he 
opened  a  small  store  and  restaurant. 
Cramped  for  space,  he  closed  the 
restaurant  and  enlarged  his  store  which 
he  operated  until  his  death  in  1944. 
Mrs.  Monica  Gintowt,  his  wife,  then 
became  owner  and  ran  the  business 


until  1947  when  she  sold  it  to  Walter 
Gintowt  and  Ida  Nebrydoski  —  her 
son  and  daughter.  To  facilitate  the 
parking  problem  they  in  turn  bought 
the  adjoining  property  known  as  the 
Warren  property  and  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Mahoney.  The  build¬ 
ing  was  torn  down  and  made  into  a 
parking  lot.  Business  conditions  forced 
them  to  look  for  greater  expansion  and 
they  again  started  to  remodel  their 
market  to  meet  the  public  demands. 
So,  in  1958,  L.  Bean  Construction  Com¬ 
pany  of  Keene,  New  Hampshire,  built 
the  new  Modern  IGA  Foodliner.  On 
June  21,  1961,  this  business  was  sold 
to  the  Grand  Union  Company,  which 
is  the  8th  largest  food  chain  in  this 
country  with  a  total  of  475  stores  in 
this  country  and  Puerto  Rico.  The 
New  Hampshire  Division  includes  16 
stores  and  is  known  as  the  Grand 
Union  Champagne  Super  Market. 

★  ★  ★ 

GREENWOOD  JEWELER,  65  Main 

St.  —  Greenwood  Jeweler,  owned 
by  Harold  J.  Greenwood,  a  jeweler 
and  watch  repairman  first  began  bus¬ 
iness  in  Newport  in  March  of  1940 
when  he  opened  a  watch  repair  de¬ 
partment  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
Lewis  Block  over  the  Corner  Pharmacy 
where  Henry  Stevens  for  many,  many 
years  had  conducted  a  watchmaker 
and  watch-repair  business.  At  that 
time,  he  had  just  completed  four  years 
of  training  under  another  Newport 
watch  repairman,  Joseph  A.  Nadeau. 

He  left  in  1941  to  serve  in  the  armed 
forces  during  World  War  II,  and  re¬ 
turned  after  the  war  to  the  same 
location  to  continue  his  business.  In 
1949,  he  moved  to  37  Sunapee  St.,  ex¬ 
panding  the  jewelry  part  of  his  busi¬ 
ness.  In  1953,  he  again  moved,  this 
time  to  Main  Street,  next  to  the  Pris¬ 
cilla  Sweetshop.  When  the  Priscilla 
expanded  in  1957,  Greenwood  moved 
to  his  present  location. 

Mr.  Greenwood  has  lived  in  Newport 
since  boyhood  and  previous  to  study¬ 
ing  watch -repair,  he  had  worked  as  a 
clerk  in  the  A  &  P  Store  when  it  was 
located  on  Main  Street  where  Aubu- 
chon’s  Hardware  store  now  is. 

★  ★  ★ 

HACKWELL  LUMBER  CO.,  35  Main 

St.  —  The  history  of  Hackwell  Lumber 
Company  started  a  century  ago  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  has  moved  with  three 
generations  through  the  aggressive 
formation  of  four  lumber  sales  and 
manufacturing  companies  to  it’s  pres¬ 
ent  status  of  lumber  wholesalers  and 
manufacturers  located  in  Newport. 

The  timberlands  of  the  Newport 
area  have  served  as  the  source  of  raw 
material  for  these  companies  that 
Edward  A.  Hackwell  has  been  associa¬ 
ted  with  since  coming  to  this  coun¬ 
try  as  a  boy  of  seventeen.  His  father, 
Robert  Hackwell,  was  a  lumberman 
before  him. 

In  the  early  nineteen  hundreds,  E. 
A.  Hackwell  Company  was  a  business 
devoted  to  the  sales  of  lumber  to  the 
building  trade.  Later  came  the  for¬ 
mation  of  Hackwell  &  Stevens  Com¬ 
pany.  During  these  years  these  sales 
organizations  were  connected  with 
sawmills  in  the  Connecticut  Valley 
and  Newport  area  of  New  Hampshire. 
These  were  the  colorful  years  of  log 


drives  and  lumber  camps,  of  cross-cuts 
and  peavies,  of  skid  horses  and  bob¬ 
sleds. 

In  1938  Hackwell  Lumber  Company 
came  into  being  and  since  that  time 
has  seen  the  advent  of  chain  saws 
and  tractors.  The  old  time  lumber-jack 
and  logging  operation  has  become  a 
legend,  a  memory  in  the  minds  of  the 
old  timers  who  reminisce  of  the  steam 
mill,  the  huge  horse  barns,  and  timber- 
lands  of  an  era  gone  by. 

The  present  Hackwell  Lumber  Com¬ 
pany  incorporates  the  New  Hampshire 
Lumber  Operating  Company  for  its 
timber  buying  and  lumber  producing 
agent.  The  company  is  administrated 
under  the  leadership  of  Edward  A. 
Hackwell,  senior  partner,  and  is  car¬ 
ried  on  by  Arthur  W.  Hackwell  and 
Philip  G.  Hackwell,  his  sons  and  part¬ 
ners. 

This  business  caters  to  an  indus¬ 
trial  trade  which  uses  its  hard  and 
soft  wood  boards  and  timbers  for 
everything  from  a  chair  rocker  to  a 
crate  housing  a  20  ton  machine  ready 
for  export  shipment.  The  manufac¬ 
turing  plant  is  located  on  the  Goshen 
Road  2  miles  south  of  Newport. 

★  ★  ★ 

MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON,  JEW¬ 
ELER,  19  Main  Street  —  Mr.  Harring¬ 
ton  has  operated  a  modem  jewelry 
store  since  1948,  having  purchased  the 
business  from  Maurice  J.  Downing. 
The  store,  originally  located  in  the 
Silsby  Block,  was  established  by  Amos 
Woodbury  in  1841,  making  this  one  of 
the  oldest  businesses  in  town.  Mr. 
Woodbury,  who  later  had  as  partner 
his  son,  George,  remained  in  business 
until  1914.  The  next  owner  was  a  Mr. 
Morse  who  sold  out  in  1918  to  M.  A. 
Noury,  now  of  Manchester,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  It  was  Mr.  Downing  who  moved 
the  store  to  its  present  spot  in  1944 
when  he  opened  it  beautifully  redec¬ 
orated.  Mr.  Harrington  has  further 
renovated  this  establishment  and  it 
is  today  one  of  the  most  attractive 
and  best  stocked  businesses  of  its  kind 
in  the  State. 

★  ★  ★ 

HEATH  MOTOR  SALES,  Depot 

Square  —  This  business  was  originally 
located  at  the  site  of  the  liquor  store 
on  Depot  Street  where  the  original 
owner,  Harold  G.  Fairbanks,  operated 
a  Ford  Agency.  This  was  changed  to 
Chevrolet  in  1927  five  years  after  mov¬ 
ing  on  to  Main  Street  in  the  A  &  P 
building  which  was  built  for  the  bus¬ 
iness.  It  moved  to  Depot  Square  in 
1941.  Mr.  Fairbanks  died  on  November 
9,  1959,  and  the  business  was  carried 
on  by  the  family  with  the  assistance 
of  long  time  employees  among  whom 
were  Helene  Nutting,  bookkeeper;  the 
late  Roger  Shaw,  salesman;  and  the 
late  Reginald  Sumner,  parts  manager. 
Walter  C.  Heath  purchased  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  1953. 

★  ★  ★ 

HILLTOP  MOTEL,  Claremont  Road 

—  Purchasing  the  property  in  July, 
1954,  Howard  F.  Bovers  has  greatly 
improved  and  expanded  the  facilities 
of  the  motel. 

The  property  was  originally  the 
home  and  print-shop  and  mail  order 
warehouse  for  the  soap  business  of 
the  late  Billy  B.  Van,  nationally  known 


radio  and  television  star  and  a  comed¬ 
ian  of  national  fame  on  New  York's 
stages. 

★  ★  ★ 

J.  S.  HIRSCH  DEPARTMENT 
STORE,  16  Main  Street  —  In  the  early 
1900’s  the  clothing  firm  of  Hunton  & 
Barker  existed  at  this  location  for 
many  years;  then,  followed  a  John 

C.  Ketchen  Grocery  Store  and  a  Chad¬ 
wick  Pool  Room.  In  1934  on  the  north 
side  of  the  store  was  Nadeau’s  Jew¬ 
elry  for  a  period  of  five  years.  In  No¬ 
vember,  1939,  J.  S.  Hirsch  took  over 
the  whole  ground  floor.  The  name  of 
the  building  is  DeWolfe  Block  —  it 
was  built  by  Sam  D.  Lewis  in  1893. 
J.  S.  Hirsch  purchased  the  building 
in  March,  1960. 

★  ★  ★ 

HOLLAND’S  ELECTRICAL  &  RE¬ 
FRIGERATION  SALES  &  SERVICE. 
5  Sandy  Lane  —  An  Electrical  and  Ra¬ 
dio  Service  business  was  established 
by  Stephen  L.  Holland  on  Syndicate 
Street  in  1930;  by  1945,  this  had  be¬ 
come  Holland's  Electrical  and  Refrig¬ 
eration  Service,  located  on  Oak  Street. 

On  the  death  of  Stephen  D.  Holland 
in  November,  1957.  his  son,  Richard 

D.  Holland,  who  had  been  associated 
with  him,  inherited  the  business  and 
transferred  it  to  its  present  location. 

★  ★  ★ 

JOHNSON'S  BEN  FRANKLIN 
STORE,  25  Main  St.  —  The  business 
known  today  as  Johnson’s  Ben  Frank¬ 
lin  Store,  or  Cleon  Johnson  Inc.,  was 
originally  started  by  John  W.  Johnson 
on  November  16,  1888.  At  this  time 
Mr.  Johnson  bought  Whipple's  5c  & 
10c  store  which  was  located  on  the 
East  side  of  Main  Stree,  and  relocated 
it  in  the  Cheney  Block  w'here  Gau¬ 
thier  and  Woodard  are  now  located. 

In  1895  Mr.  Johnson  bought  the 
Universalist  Chapel  and  in  May  of 
1896.  after  remodeling,  moved  his  va¬ 
riety  business  to  this  new  building. 
This  is  where  it  is  still  located  today. 

After  the  turn  of  the  century  Mr. 
Johnson’s  son,  Cleon  Johnson,  joined 
the  business  which  was  known  as 
J.  W.  Johnson  &  Son. 

Cleon  Johnson  continued  the  busi¬ 
ness  after  his  father's  death  in  1926 
and  in  1927  the  store  became  a  charter 
member  of  the  new  Ben  Franklin 
Chain. 

In  1941  and  ‘42  the  block  was  com¬ 
pletely  remodeled,  changing  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  a  modern  Ben  Franklin  Store. 
This  remodeling  proved  to  be  of  short 
duration  when  in  November  of  1942 
a  fire  destroyed  the  entire  block. 

Because  of  priorities  needed  during 
World  War  II,  it  was  late  in  1943  be¬ 
fore  the  block  was  rebuilt  and  the  store 
reopened.  The  store  was  enlarged  this 
time  to  include  a  downstairs  store 

about  half  the  size  of  the  main  floor. 

In  1960  the  business  was  incorpor¬ 
ated  and  with  the  death  of  Cleon 

Johnson  in  February,  the  business  has 
been  continued  by  his  wife,  Ida  M. 
Johnson,  and  his  son  Cleon  Johnson 
Jr. 

★  ★  ★ 

KEMP-CHAPMAN  MACHINE  CO. 
Inc.,  Roseland  Road,  —  was  founded 
in  1952  and  is  conducted  by  Leslie 
A.  Kemp  and  Glen  C.  Chapman.  They 
specialize  in  making  parts  for  the  Tex¬ 
tile  Industry. 


KEN’S  MARKET,  formerly  Cum¬ 
mins’s  Market,  7  South  Main  St„  — 
was  until  this  year  owned  and  operated 
by  Maurice  Cummings  and  his  son. 
Barton.  It  first  started  out  as  a  res¬ 
taurant.  Kenneth  Upham  is  the  new 
owner.  William  Milliken  built  the 
Milliken  Block,  in  which  the  store  is 
housed,  in  1892.  Orison  Page  operated 
the  restaurant,  which  covered  the 
whole  area  that  Cumming’s  Market 
and  Teddy’s  Cafe  occupies  today. 

In  1905,  a  man  named  Nugent  pur¬ 
chased  the  business  and  continued  to 
operate  it  until  he  sold  out  in  1910 
to  a  Mr.  Clough.  It  is  said  that  Nu¬ 
gent  was  sentenced  to  jail  for  selling 
intoxicating  beverages  unlawfully, 
while  he  owned  the  restaurant,  and 
was  such  a  big  man  that  he  couldn’t 
sleep  in  the  jail  bed.  He  had  to  bring 
his  own  bed  with  him  from  home. 
About  1914,  Win  Sargent  turned  it 
into  a  meat  market.  During  the  War 
years  it  was  operated  by  Sargent,  a 
Mr.  Muzzey  and  by  Hall  &  Davis 
before  it  was  purchased  in  1923,  by 
Mr.  Cummings.  Cummings  had  come 
to  Newport  from  Bradford  on  Feb.  9, 
1912,  and  worked  for  John  J.  Condon 
in  Condon’s  Market,  until  he  bought 
this  business. 

★  ★  ★ 

LUCAS  SANTA  SHOP,  Wheeler 
Block,  is  owned  by  Aldrich  and  Rachel 
Lucas.  Associated  with  the  Western 
Auto  concern  since  September,  1951  in 
Newport,  Mr.  Lucas  sold  his  store  to 
John  H.  Cummings  in  September,  1960, 
and  opened  the  Santa  Shop  in  this 
same  building,  the  Wheeler  Block, 
which  he  owns. 

The  Santa  Shop  deals  in  toys  and  in 
addition  to  this  enterprise,  the  Lucases 
own  a  number  of  rental  properties 
in  Guild  and  on  Canal  and  Laurel 
Streets. 

★  ★  ★ 

MARTIN’S  (Former)  GROCERY 
STORE,  2-4-6  Central  St.  —  In  1860 
Frank  A.  Rawson  opened  a  grocery 
store  in  the  new  Wheeler  Block.  He 
continued  in  business  up  to  May  17, 
1895  when  said  business  was  sold  to 
Robert  T.  Martin.  Those  were  the  days 
when  molasses  came  in  250  gallon 
hogs-heads,  coffee  in  100-lb.  canisters, 
salted  codfish  in  huge  slabs  and  chew¬ 
ing  tobacco  was  displayed  in  huge 
showcases.  Labor  relationship  was  on 
a  very  sound  basis;  in  fact  Ellie  Stearns 
was  “Rob”  Martin’s  head  clerk  for 
27  years.  Furthermore  competition  was 
on  a  most  friendly  basis.  Every  Friday 
night  the  grocers  wrould  meet  and 
establish  the  prices  for  the  following 
week. 

In  those  days  Central  Street  was 
a  very  busy  street.  In  back  of  the 
Lindholm  Block  was  located  the  Upper 
Tannery  owned  by  John  Hunton  and 
the  lower  tannery  owned  by  Lyman 
Rounsevel.  These  tanneries  were  in 
existence  from  1820-1895.  Gile’s  Grist¬ 
mill  did  a  booming  business  from  1880 
to  1914  wrhen  destroyed  by  a  huge  fire. 
The  Edes  Block  was  constructed  in 
1826  and  has  since  housed  many  suc¬ 
cessful  businesses.  At  the  Coniston 
Theatre  location  stood  Byron’s  Phoenix 
Hotel.  On  the  front  porch  roof  was 
held  the  Finnish  Band  Concert  every 
Saturday  night. 

In  June  1924  Lloyd  Cummings  pur¬ 
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chased  the  Martin  Business  and  con¬ 
tinued  same  to  1935.  From  1935  to 
1956  Burton  Cady  continued  said  store 
as  a  grocery  store.  Since  1956  Krans 
Furniture  and  then  Dot’s  Pastry  Shop 
had  been  located  at  the  above  loca¬ 
tion. 

What  wouldn’t  “youngsters"  give  to 
see  Dr.  Cain’s  jovial  face  poke 
around  Central  St.  Corner  or  that  of 
Carlton  Hurd,  Arthur  Winter,  Ty 
Barker  and  the  other  great  personal¬ 
ities  of  those  days! 

★  ★  ★ 

MILLER  BROTHERS,  Main  Street  — 

Miller  Brothers  men’s  and  women’s 
clothing  store  was  preceded  by  Mooney 
&  Merserve,  and  Tyler  L.  Barker,  both 
men’s  clothing  establishments.  In  1917, 
it  became  Miller  Brothers.  A  month  lat¬ 
er,  the  business  was  burned  out,  and 
there  was  a  fire  sale  in  the  Town  Hall 
before  the  store  re-opened  five  months 
later. 

★  ★  ★ 

NEWPORT  CLOTHING  MANUFAC¬ 
TURING  COMPANY,  66  Spring  St.  — 

Back  in  1934,  John  Colasacco  and  An¬ 
thony  Tarullo  came  to  Newport  and 
began  a  clothing  business  that  today 
is  one  of  the  town’s  leading  industries. 
Their  first  efforts  were  made  in  the 
factory  building  on  Ash  Street,  where 
they  started  the  manufacture  of  mens 
and  young  mens  clothing. 

Mr.  Tarullo  died  in  1946,  and  Mr. 
Colasacco  continued  the  business,  ex¬ 
panding  and  moving  in  1947,  to  the 
present  factory  site.  The  building  origi¬ 
nally  was  the  bam  and  dairy  farm 
of  Billy  B.  Van,  noted  Broadway  co¬ 
median  who  came  to  Georges  Mills 
and  Newport  to  retire.  For  a  time  he 
operated  a  large  farm  and  his  slogan 
was  “The  best  of  milk  from  contented 
cows”. 

The  Newport  Clothing  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company  has  increased  the  size 
of  its  plant  and  during  World  War  II, 
when  they  were  at  full  production 
making  Army  overcoats,  they  em¬ 
ployed  as  many  as  sixty-five  employees. 
A  large  number  is  presently  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  men’s  suitings. 
★  ★  ★ 

NEWPORT  SHOE  STORE,  11  Main 

St.  —  Back  in  the  early  1830’s  Abijah 
Dudley  began  a  business  as  a  cobbler 
and  a  shoemaker  of  women’s  and  men’s 
boots  and  shoes.  In  over  one  hundred 
and  thirty  years  of  continuous  opera¬ 
tion,  through  many  different  hands, 
the  business  today  is  known  as  the 
Newport  Shoe  Store. 

Dudley  began  his  operations  in  the 
Dudley  Block,  the  present  site  of  the 
Priscilla  Sweet  Shop  and  carried  it 
on  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before  he  passed  possession  to  a  J.  H. 
Patch.  Between  1865  and  1909,  the 
business  was  successively  owned  by 
Patch,  Franklin  P.  Dudley,  Alva  Chase 
and  Arthur  G.  Winter.  At  the  present 
location  of  the  Newport  Shoe  Store 
Walter  Davis  carried  on  a  shoe  business 
and.  during  the  1920’s  sold  out  to  Har¬ 
old  H.  Wright. 

In  1918,  Charles  G.  Winter  became 
associated  with  his  brother  in  the 
business  and  ten  years  later  moved 
up  to  the  present  Newport  Shoe  store 
location,  when  they  bought  out  Wright. 

After  World  War  II,  James  Ferriter 
and  Kermit  Baker  moved  here  from 
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Brattleboro,  Vt.,  and  purchased  the 
business  from  Winter  Bros.  Ferriter 
manages  the  local  store,  while  Baker 
has  moved  to  Keene  where  he  man¬ 
ages  a  second  store  for  the  partner¬ 
ship. 

★  ★  ★ 

NEWPORT  WELDING  COMPANY, 
rear  22  Ash  Street,  —  is  a  welding  shop 
which  was  started  by  John  S.  Carson 
in  October,  1947.  In  addition  to  his 
snop  to  which  much  of  the  work  is 
brought,  he  has  a  portable  unit  on 
a  truck  which  permits  him  to  go 
directly  to  construction  jobs  and  mills 
to  do  the  work  on  the  spot.  His  work 
takes  him  to  many  places  at  varied 
hours  and  he  is  called  upon  to  per¬ 
form  many  odd  types  of  welding  jobs. 
The  mills  and  transportation  indus¬ 
tries  require  his  services  frequently. 
In  1953  the  garage  building  adjacent 
to  his  burned  and  had  not  the  New¬ 
port  Fire  Department  with  the  aid 
from  the  Claremont  Fire  Department 
controlled  this  fire  he  could  have  lost 
everything. 

★  ★  ★ 

NEWTON-BARTLETT  FUNERAL 
HOME,  42  Main  —  The  Newton-Bart- 
lett  Funeral  Home  is  one  of  Newport’s 
oldest  business  establishments,  having 
been  opened  for  business  in  1876,  and 
in  the  Newton  family  until  the  death 
of  Dixi  C.  Newton  in  1959.  Since  then, 
Clinton  S.  Bartlett,  a  partner  of  Mr. 
Newton  since  1953,  has  continued  to 
operate  the  business. 

David  A.  Newton,  who  established 
the  business,  operated  it  for  thirty- 
one  years,  until  1907,  when  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  his  sons,  Dixi  C. 
and  William  A.  Newton,  They  con¬ 
tinued  the  business  under  the  name  of 
the  Newton  Brothers.  Dixi  C.,  ran  the 
business  as  sole  owner  from  1919 
until  1953,  when  he  took  the  present 
owner,  Clinton  S.  Bartlett  into  part¬ 
nership  with  him. 

★  ★  ★ 

L.  M.  PERKINSON’S,  15  Main  — 

What  started  as  a  woman’s  millinery 
store  is  now  L.  M.  Perkinson's  men’s 
furnishing  store.  Many  remember 
Hourihan’s,  Mike  Hourihan  and  Carl¬ 
ton  Couitt.  Mr.  Hourihan,  better  known 
as  Mike,  worked  for  Tyler  L.  Barker 
from  1900  to  1913,  at  which  time  he 
bought  Chadwick’s  Millinery  shop  and 
immediately  proceeded  to  sell  it  out 
to  the  bare  walls. 

Changing  it  over,  Mr.  Hourihan  re¬ 
opened  it  as  a  men's  furnishings  store 
in  early  March,  1914.  A  fire  gutted  the 
property  in  1916.  and  temporary  quar¬ 
ters  were  erected  on  the  Little  Common 
where  business  was  continued  until 
the  store  could  be  rebuilt.  Carlton 
Couitt  worked  for  him  for  many  years. 

Earl  Douglass  bought  the  store  in 
1949  and  closed  out  the  business  in 
1954,  at  which  time  Joyce  and  L.  M. 
Perkinson  completely  remodelled  and 
opened  the  present  store  Oct.  15,  1954. 

★  ★  ★ 

RADIO  STATION  WCNL,  Belknap 
Avenue  —  Newport’s  own  radio  station 
went  on  the  air  Aug.  11,  1960.  owned 
and  operated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
Richard  Carlson,  trading  as  Carlson 
Enterprises.  The  couple  came  to  New¬ 
port  from  Williamsport,  Penna.  Origin¬ 
ally  Mr.  Carlson  hailed  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  Norah  came  from  Northern 


Ireland.  Both  had  worked  together 
in  radio  for  15  years  or  more.  They  ac¬ 
quired  the  construction  permit  to  build 
the  station  by  purchasing  it  from 
Juage  Kenneth  E.  Shaw,  who  had  made 
the  original  application  and  received 
the  authority  to  build  the  station  from 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion. 

The  station  was  built  into  a  specially 
designed  50-foot  10-wide  mobile  home 
shell  made  to  specifications  set  up  by 
the  Carlson’s  The  complete  station  was 
installed  and  wired  in  the  unit  and  it 
arrived  in  Newport,  June,  1960.  The 
200-foot  radio  transmitting  antenna 
was  erected  in  March,  and  its  lighted 
beacon  kept  Newporter’s  wondering 
when  the  station  would  start  broad¬ 
casting.  The  Carlson's  moved  to  our 
community  on  July  31,  1960  and  11  days 
later  were  “on  the  air’’  with  music, 
news  and  sports  features.  Arthur 
“Arch”  Mountain  has  been  associated 
with  their  staff  since  the  inception 
of  programming  both  as  sportscaster 
and  Sales  Manager.  The  station  trans¬ 
mits  daytime  hours  on  a  clear  channel 
frequency  of  1010  kilocycles,  as  author¬ 
ized  by  the  FCC.  The  Commission 
specifies  the  hours  of  operation  which 
go  from  7:15  to  4:15  during  December 
to  as  long  as  6:30  a.  m.  to  8:30  p.  m. 
in  mid-summer. 

WCNL  operates  with  250  watts,  and 
its  entire  plant-studio,  control  room, 
transmitter  and  offices,  are  located 
on  Belknap  Avenue  with  its  antenna 
on  the  lowlands  bordered  by  the  Sugar 
River.  The  wet  ground  is  reported  to 
be  one  reason  for  the  excellent  signal 
and  coverage  reported  by  the  station 
since  the  dampness  provides  good  con¬ 
ductivity. 

WCNL  operates  as  an  independent 
outlet,  carrying  many  programs  of 
local  interest,  such  as  concerts  by  the 
Towle  High  School  Band;  the  concerts 
from  the  Newport  Common,  a  weekly 
Town  Manager’s  report,  the  Town 
Meeting  and  School  Meeting,  and  the 
Selectmen's  meetings. 

★  ★  ★ 

ROWE  LUMBER  COMPANY  — 

What  started  out  as  a  Coal  &  Ice 
Company  has  turned  into  a  lumber 
business  with  the  original  owner.  John 
E.  Rowe,  still  continuing  to  operate  the 
business. 

At  one  time,  the  plant,  located  at 
Reeds  Mill,  had  extensive  plans  to  ex¬ 
pand.  The  plans  had  to  be  abandoned, 
however,  when  the  Water  Polution 
Board  at  Concord  enforced  the  laws  to 
stop  further  pollution  of  Sugar  River. 
Mr.  Rowe  continues,  however,  his  busi¬ 
ness  of  buying  and  selling  lumber. 

★  ★  ★ 

SARGEANT  &  HOY  LUMBER  COM¬ 
PANY,  109A  South  Main  Street  — 

This  business  was  originally  owned  by 

John  Cutting  and  located  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Brampton  Mill  Dam.  This 
mill  burned  and  a  new  one  was  built 
by  a  Mr.  Wilson  at  its  present  site 
on  South  Main  Street.  After  operating 
it  for  several  years,  Mr.  Wilson  sold 
out  to  Mr.  LeRoy  Angel  who  ran  it 
until  1931  when  Frank  Haven  took 
over.  Mr.  Haven  sawed,  stacked  and 
milled  his  lumber  having  as  much  as 
one-half  million  feet  on  sticks  at  one 
time.  In  1945,  Mr.  Haven  sold  the  mill 
to  Costas  Catsam  &  Sons,  who  oper¬ 


ated  it  for  about  one  year  and  then 
sold  it  to  the  present  owners,  Law¬ 
rence  E.  Sargeant  and  William  A.  Hoy. 
These  two  men  added  to  the  business 
all  building  materials  —  paints,  ply¬ 
wood,  doors,  windows,  roofing,  insul¬ 
ation  and  floor  coverings.  The  saw 
mill  hasn’t  operated  for  more  than 
four  years.  The  machinery  is  all  in 
place,  but  they  have  been  buying  their 
lumber  all  milled. 

★  ★  ★ 

M.  J.  SARGENT,  REAL  ESTATE 
AND  INSURANCE,  23-25  Sunapee  St., 
—  A  native  of  Sunapee,  Mr.  Sargent 
came  to  Newport  in  1932  and  has, 
since  that  time,  operated  his  real  es¬ 
tate  and  insurance  business  at  various 
locations.  He  also  does  considerable 
land  appraising  for  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Highway  Department  and  for 
the  United  States  Government.  He 
first  had  offices  in  the  Edes  Block, 
then,  previous  to  the  time  when  Earl 
T.  Chase  purchased  the  Gamash  Block 
at  20  Sunapee  St.,  had  an  office  there, 
and  then,  later,  had  offices  in  rooms 
at  the  north  end  of  the  Newport 
House  before  the  Latchis  Theatre  was 
built. 

In  1946,  he  bought  the  Wilkins  Block, 
where  he  is  now  located.  This  build¬ 
ing  was  originally  a  wagon  and  paint 
shop,  built  with  a  ramp  to  haul  the 
wagons  to  the  second  floor.  A  black¬ 
smith  shop  was  operated  on  the  first 
floor  by  the  owner,  Mr.  Wilkins.  Later 
it  was  operated  by  a  Mr.  Teitelbaum, 
on  the  first  floor  as  a  variety  store, 
and  the  second  story  was  made  into 
apartments. 

★  ★  ★ 

S&K  DEPARTMENT  STORE,  29  Main 
Street.  —  Owners  Harry  Sternberg  and 
Hans  Katzenstein  purchased  this  busi¬ 
ness  from  Hamilton  Krans  in  1956. 
Mr.  Sternberg  has  a  department  store 
in  Hoosick  Falls,  New  York  and  Mr. 
Katzenstein  has  a  department  store 
in  Ticonderoga,  New  York.  Mr.  Krans 
started  this  business  operating  under 
the  name  of  Krans  Department  Store 
in  1946.  Prior  to  Krans  owning  the 
building  it  had  been  used  as  a  theatre 
owned  by  Arthur  Chadwick.  This  was 
used  for  social  functions,  business 
meetings  after  the  closing  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  Theatre  until  Krans  bought  it 
and  remodeled. 

This  building  was  originally  the  old 
county  jail.  Built  in  1850,  it  was  used 
as  a  jail  for  nearly  50  years. 

★  ★  ★ 

RAY  SMITH,  15  Beech  Street  — 

Mr.  Smith  started  in  the  plumbing 
business  in  Newport  in  1941  when  he 
was  then  employed  by  Martin  Hard¬ 
ware.  In  September,  1945,  he  left  and 
started  a  heating  and  plumbing  busi¬ 
ness  at  Del  Thorton’s  building  on 
South  Main  Street.  In  1948,  he  pur¬ 
chased  the  property  at  15  Beech  Street 
where  he  now  resides  and  has  his 
place  of  business.  This  property  was 
purchased  from  the  Gile  Estate.  Mr. 
Gile  had  operated  a  grist  mill  on  Cen¬ 
tral  Street  in  the  building  at  the  rear 
of  Newcomb’s  plumbing. 

★  ★  ★ 

SPORTWELT  SHOE  COMPANY, 
INC.,  169  Sunapee  Street  —  The  New¬ 
port  Division  of  this  company  was 
started  in  February,  1957,  specializing 
in  production  of  government  footwear. 


The  original  owners,  Benjamin  Alberts 
and  Emanuel  Alberts,  started  manufac¬ 
turing  shoes  in  North  Abington,  Mass¬ 
achusetts,  in  1939.  The  Newport  plant 
started  with  60  employees  and  has 
grown  to  approximately  250  employees. 
This  firm  has  won  government  quali¬ 
ty  and  service  awards  for  the  past 
two  years.  The  officers  of  this  organi¬ 
zation  are:  President.  Emanuel  Alberts: 
Vice  President,  Irwin  Alberts;  and 
Treasurer,  Murray  Alberts.  This  com¬ 
pany  is  supporting  Newport  by  co¬ 
sponsoring  a  Little  League  Baseball 
team,  a  bowling  team,  a  soft  ball  team, 
and  is  a  sponsor  contributor  to  Winter 
Carnival  festivities. 

★  ★  ★ 

STOCKWELL  GREENHOUSES,  140 
North  Main  Street  —  Starting  in  1929, 
with  a  small  greenhouse  and  garden 
growing  vegetables,  the  business  grad¬ 
ually  evolved  into  a  florist  business 
operated  by  Ralph  and  Lillian  Stock- 
well  on  a  part  time  basis. 

Since  its  purchase  by  Norman  Crotto 
and  Gilman  Stockwell,  it  has  been 
expanded  to  include  a  modern  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  flower  shop  doing 
all  types  0f  floristry  as  well  as  green¬ 
houses  growing  cut  flowers,  annuals 
and  vegetable  plants.  A  recent  addi¬ 
tion  has  been  a  garden  center  featur¬ 
ing  perennials,  evergreens  and  shrubs. 

★  ★  ★ 

THE  STREAMLINER  DINER,  Main 
Street  —  This  business  has  been  in 
operation  at  the  same  location  for  over 
50  years.  Since  1928  it  has  been  under 
the  continuous  management  and  own¬ 
ership  of  the  Lamothe  family.  Previous 
owners  were  Ed  Trow  and  Bill  Lambert. 
Armand  Lamothe.  husband  and  father 
of  the  present  owners,  is  deceased.  In 
the  spring  of  1957  the  old  “lunchcart" 
was  replaced  by  the  present  modern 
diner. 

★  ★  ★ 

SUGAR  RIVER  PHARMACY,  71 
Main  St.  —  The  Sugar  River  Pharma¬ 
cy  first  opened  its  doors  at  its  present 
location  (next  to  the  bridge*  in  1870, 
when  Carlton  Hurd  bought  out  the 
Amos  Little  Hat  Factory  and  moved 
the  drug  store  he  had  recently  pur¬ 
chased  across  the  street  from  the 
Eagle  Block.  At  that  time,  the  build¬ 
ing  housed  the  drug  store,  next  to  the 
river,  and  on  the  opposite  side  was  a 
fishing  tackle  store  with  a  bar  to  the 
rear. 

In  1907,  Frank  E.  Bronson  became 
a  partner  with  Mr.  Hurd  and  the 
partnership  continued  until  Mr.  Hurd's 
death.  Following  Mr.  Hurd's  death. 
Mr.  Bronson  bought  out  the  business 
and  continued  it  until  his  death  in 
1946.  Richard  P.  Donovan  then  pur¬ 
chased  the  store  and  operated  it  until 
his  death.  Bernard  P.  Towne,  B.S., 
registered  pharmacist,  became  the  own¬ 
er  in  June  of  1955  and  continues  with 
the  business  today. 

Extensive  improvements  were  made 
in  1908.  when  new  plate  windows  and 
a  new  soda  fountain  were  added  by 
Mr.  Bronson.  In  1949  and  1950,  the 
entire  block  was  remodelled  and  new- 
modern  apartments  became  available 
on  the  second  and  third  floors.  Since 
1955,  several  remodelings  have  taken 
place  making  the  store  double  its 
size  and  with  a  modern  all-glass 
front. 


SULLIVAN  COUNTY  FINANCE 
CORPORATION,  29  Main  St„  —  began 
business  in  November,  1956,  under  the 
direction  of  Hamilton  R.  Krans  who 
was  at  that  time  owner  of  the  Krans 
Department  Store  in  the  Empire  Build¬ 
ing  and  of  the  Krans  Furniture  Store 
in  the  Citizens  Bank  Building.  These 
establishments  were  sold  to  the  S&K 
(May,  1957*  and  Derby’s  (October. 
I960'.  Mr.  Krans  is  now  in  the  loan 
and  finance  business  exclusively. 

★  ★  ★ 

TEDDY’S  RESTAURANT,  3  South 
Main  Street, —  is  owned  and  operated 
by  Theodore  A.  Demetrakopoulos.  Orig¬ 
inally  there  was  a  furniture  store  here 
known  as  Scribner  Brothers  who  start¬ 
ed  business  in  1908.  In  1914  Hutch's 
Restaurant  was  opened  in  this  space. 
In  1916  the  business  changed  to  Geof- 
frion's  Harness  Repair  Shop.  Walter 
Patten  reopened  the  place  as  a  res¬ 
taurant  in  1920.  It  has  remained  an 
eating  place  owned  by  Frank  Young 
in  1921:  a  Mr.  McGowan  in  1924:  Mrs. 
Anna  Muzzey  in  1929;  Spiro  Durmas 
in  1932.  Mr.  Demetrakopoulos  pur¬ 
chased  the  business  in  1952  and  added 
a  catering  service  in  1954. 

★  ★  ★ 

UNITED  CONSTRUCTION  COR¬ 
PORATION,  North  Main  Street  — 

was  founded  in  August.  1960.  The  busi¬ 
ness  was  an  outgrowth  of  Bill  Hoyt 
Trucking  Co.  which  was  started  in 
1944  as  a  rubbish  collection  and  truck¬ 
ing  and  moving  business.  The  original 
location  on  Belknap  Avenue  was 
changed  to  South  Main  St.  and  later 
in  1956  to  a  large  new  building  con¬ 
structed  for  the  business  on  North 
Main  St.  Mr.  Hoyt  had  previously 
bought  the  Roy  Houghton  ICC  moving 
rights  and  Roy  Billings'  moving  bus¬ 
iness.  In  1959  he  sold  his  moving  busi¬ 
ness  and  rights  to  O'Brien  of  Clare¬ 
mont.  and  in  August,  1960  the  asphalt 
and  paving  business  to  the  United 
Construction  Corporation  whose  in¬ 
corporators  include  himself  and  Leland 
A.  Whipple.  Hoyt  Trucking  is  still 
operated  from  84  South  Main  Street. 

Leland  Whipple  operates  a  used  car 
sales  business  in  Claremont  under  the 
name  of  L.  A.  Whipple,  Inc.  He  also 
founded  General  Auto  Sales  which  was 
sold  to  Larry  Eaton.  Mr.  Whipple 
bought  a  residence  on  Washington 
Street,  Claremont  which  he  has  had 
remodeled  into  a  modern  show  room. 
A  large  garage  for  repairs  and  body 
work  has  also  been  constructed  on  the 
property.  L.  A.  Whipple.  Inc.  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  used  car  business  is  now 
the  local  dealer  for  Pontiac  and  Olds- 
mobile. 

The  United  Construction  Corp.  has 
available  trucks,  loaders  and  bulldo¬ 
zers  for  general  contracting  purposes 
and  engages  in  landscaping,  driveway 
paving,  filling  and  all  other  services 
of  this  kind. 

★  ★  ★ 

L.  E.  WEED  &  SON,  187  South  Main 
—  Lawrence  E.  and  Kenneth  D.  Weed 
originally  started  in  business  as  a 
lumbering  operation  in  1946.  Additions 
to  their  fields  of  interest  have  been: 
concrete  blocks.  1953;  sand  and  gravel, 
1957;  and  Redi-Mix  Cement  in  1961. 
In  1954  their  saw  mill  was  moved 
from  what  is  now  Eaton  Jones  Sand 
&  Gravel  to  a  new  mill  on  South  Main. 


their  present  location.  They  have  also 
constructed  a  new  building  to  house 
their  equipment  and  the  cement  block 
manufacturing  plant.  This  concern  has 
added  general  contract  work,  putting  in 
cement  footings  for  buildings,  drive¬ 
ways  and  walls.  Also,  they  have  their 
own  washed  sand,  gravel  and  crushed 
rock  plant.  Their  equipment  consists 
of  five  trucks,  bulldozers,  back  hoe  and 
loader. 

★  ★  ★ 

WHITE  &  WHITE  REAL  ESTATE. 
Richards  Block,  Main  Street,  —  was 
established  by  Willis  H.  White  in  Provi¬ 
dence.  Rhode  Island  in  1918.  Bradford 
White,  a  graduate  of  Brown  University, 
and  a  resident  of  New  London,  opened 
the  Newport  office  on  Nov.  1,  1960.  Mr. 
White  is  the  third  generation  of  his 
family  to  be  active  in  the  real  estate 
business  in  New  England.  The  firm 
has  offices  in  Providence  and  Cumber¬ 
land.  Rhode  Island  and  Newport,  New 
Hampshire. 

★  ★  ★ 

WINDSOR  PRODUCTS  CO„  Clare¬ 
mont  Road  —  Costume  jewelry  find¬ 
ings  are  manufactured  by  this  busi¬ 
ness  which  has  been  in  continuous 
operation  since  April  1,  1939.  The 

owners  are  George  H.  and  Laurea 
Zilch. 

Mr.  Zilch  designs  and  builds  all  of 
the  machines  and  tools  used  at  the 
plant,  which  at  one  time  had  as  many 
as  forty-nine  on  the  payroll.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  eleven  em¬ 
ployed. 

During  the  past  three  years,  they 
have  conducted  a  sales  store  on  the 
premises,  selling  jewelry  from  some  of 
the  parts  manufactured  in  the  plant. 

★  ★  ★ 

THE  WINSTON  HOTEL,  Main  Street 

—  On  the  corner  of  what  is  now 
Main  and  West  Streets  used  to  stand 
a  fine  colonial  residence  and  a  hat 
shop  owned  by  Amos  Little.  These 

were  burned  in  the  fire  which  also 

consumed  the  old  Sugar  River  Hotel. 
Rufus  P.  and  George  Freeman  Dudley, 
barbers,  built  on  this  location  a  large 
house  and  barber  shop,  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  which  George  Freeman  later 
established  a  restaurant.  In  the  south 
yard  on  the  20  foot  space  between  this 
and  the  Silsby  &  Johnson  Block  (which 
used  to  be  called  the  Stowell  Block*, 
a  dry  goods  store  was  built  by  George 
Dudley,  Jr.  and  Clarence  D.  Collins. 
In  time  the  two  buildings  were  joined 
into  one.  This  structure  was  badly- 
damaged  by  fire  and  lay  dormant 
until  Mr.  William  Childs  salvaged  it 
and  made  it  into  a  hotel.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Childs  moved  the  restaurant 
from  the  basement  to  the  section  that 
was  the  dry  goods  store.  The  barber 
shop  was  made  into  a  hotel  lobby. 
They  built  on  the  L  part  which  pro¬ 
vided  an  additional  14  rooms.  This 
renovation  was  accomplished  during 
World  War  I.  The  house  remains  one 
of  Newport's  two  tributes  to  Winston 
Churchill,  the  novelist,  in  whose  book 
“Coniston”  Newport  appears  as 
“Brampton".  Mr.  Childs  named  his 
hotel  “Winston."  under  which  name 
it  is  known  today.  In  1929  Mr.  Childs 
sold  out  to  Cleo  Franklin  and  Nicholas 
Houpis.  and  in  time  Cleo  Franklin 
became  the  sole  owner.  Mr.  Franklin, 
the  present  owner,  ably  assisted  by 
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Mrs.  Frankiln  has  from  time  to  time 
greatly  improved  this  property. 

★  ★  ★ 

WOODHULL’S  MARKET,  28  Pleas¬ 
ant  St.,  —  Woodhull’s  Market  is  lo¬ 
cated  where  it  originally  opened  its 
doors  to  the  public  in  1931.  At  that 
time,  the  store  was  operated  by  John 
and  Remington  Woodhull,  brothers, 
and  the  partnership  continued  until 
1939,  when  Rem  bought  out  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  neighborhood  store  is  one  of 
the  most  progressive  in  town  and  was 
the  first  market  in  Newport  to  have 
self-service;  was  first  to  have  a  self- 
service  meat  display;  and  was  the  first 
to  put  in  National  trading  stamps. 

Just  a  few  years  ago  it  was  com¬ 
pletely  remodelled  inside  and  with  a 
new  modern  front  is  a  model  neigh¬ 
borhood  self-service  market. 

★  ★  ★ 

AVONA  BEAUTY  SALON,  16  South 
Street  —  Mrs.  Aili  Kivisto  originally 
started  her  business  on  May  12,  1933, 
in  the  Kendall  Block  on  Main  Street. 
In  September  of  the  same  year,  she 
moved  to  62  Sunapee  Street  and  about 
1943  she  purchased  the  property  at 
her  present  location  where  she  con¬ 
tinues  to  operate  her  business.  During 
her  years  in  beauty  work,  methods 
and  techniques  have  changed  consider¬ 
ably;  i.e.,  in  giving  permanents,  the 
cold  wave  method  having  replaced 
the  heat  wave,  and  the  increase  in 
diversity  of  styling. 

★  ★  ★ 

BAGLEY’S  SERVICE  STATION, 
Wendell  —  This  business  was  purchased 
October  1953  by  Donald  R.  and  Geral¬ 
dine  B.  Bagley  from  the  late  Harold 
Clogston  Estate.  Formerly  located  at 
the  junction  of  Route  103  and  Route 
11,  this  business  consisting  af  a  com¬ 
bination  service  station  and  grocery 
store  was  moved  to  its  present  site  to 
facilitate  new  highway  development. 
A  wooden  frame  two-story  building 
was  razed  at  this  new  location  (100 
yards  north)  and  replaced  by  a  modern 
brick,  three-bay  station.  Prior  to  mov¬ 
ing  to  this  new  location,  the  structure 
in  which  the  business  was  operated 
was  gutted  by  fire  causing  great  loss 
of  stock  and  equipment. 

★  ★  ★ 

BETTY’S  BEAUTY  SHOP,  111  Chen¬ 
ey  —  This  business  was  originally  start¬ 
ed  at  the  present  location  in  1959  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hardy.  They 
specialize  in  all  phases  of  modern 
beauty  culture. 

★  ★  ★ 

BILL  THE  BARBER,  Sunapee  Street 

—  This  barber  shop  is  owned  by  Vaios 
S.  Spanos  who  came  to  Newport  in 
1914  when  he  bought  out  Muzzeys’ 
barber  shop  which  was  then  located 
in  the  Lewis  Block  where  the  Douglas 
barber  shop  is  today.  After  operating 
this  for  a  year,  he  sold  out  to  Angelo 
Durmas.  He  left  Newport  and  returned 
in  1924  at  which  time  he  set  up  a 
barber  shop  and  pool  parlor  where 
the  Yankee  Grill  is  now  located.  Sub¬ 
sequent  changes  of  location  were;  to 
Sunapee  Street  where  presently  the 
Green  Bonnet  restaurant  is  operating; 
to  the  Edes  Block  on  Main  Street; 
back  to  Sunapee  where  Coronis’  store 
is  located;  and  about  1941  he  moved 
into  the  Lauste  Block. 


LEROY  BIILLINGS,  Unity  Road  — 

Mr.  Billings  started  in  the  trucking 
business  in  1948  as  a  contract  carrier. 
In  1926,  Mr.  Billings  drove  a  truck  for 
Merton  Sargent,  who  hauled  freight 
from  Concord  to  Newport.  In  1931  he 
worked  for  H.  P.  Welch  Company  until 
he  started  his  own  business.  In  1953, 
Mr.  Billings  sold  his  trucking  business 
to  Bill  Hoyt,  later,  when  the  passenger 
trains  were  eliminated,  Mr.  Billings 
entered  mail  contract  hauling  from 
Claremont  Junction  to  Newport  and 
from  Concord  to  Newport. 

★  ★  ★ 

BOB’S  SPORT  SHOP,  10  Main  St., 

—  Th's  business  is  owned  by  Robert  A. 

Shackett.  He  started  it  in  October 
1957  and  sells  sporting  goods,  paint, 
wallpaper  and  tires. 

★  ★  ★ 

BRAMPTON  WOOLEN  CO.,  South 
Main  Stre:t  —  The  Brampton  Woolen 
Company,  manufacturers  of  cloth,  was 
founded  in  1906  by  Vincent  J.  Brenn¬ 
an.  Sam  D.  Lewis,  John  McCrillis, 
Seth  M.  Richards,  and  Franklin  P. 
Rowell.  Its  original  building  at  South 
Main  and  River  Streets  had  formerly 
been  occupied  by  the  Knipe  Shoe  Com¬ 
pany.  Its  present  two-story,  fire-proof 
building  was  built  in  1946.  Since  1938, 
Eircy  K.  Prior  has  been  the  general 
manager. 

★  ★  ★ 

COLLINS  ELECTRICAL  SERVICE, 
167  Cheney  Street  —  was  formed  by 
Francis  and  James  Collins  after  their 
return  from  duty  overseas  after  World 
War  II.  In  the  fall  of  1945,  they  had 
their  place  of  business  on  Union  Street 
and  a  year  later  moved  to  64  Summer 
Street.  In  1949,  Francis  purchased  the 
Lewis  home  at  167  Cheney  Street  and 
the  business  is  now  operated  from 
this  location.  In  addition  to  the  elec¬ 
trical  installation  and  service  work 
performed  in  1960,  they  opened  a  store 
in  the  old  Newcomb  Block  on  Central 
Street  where  electrical  fixtures  and 
supplies  are  sold. 

★  ★  ★ 

COLONIAL  TOURIST  HOME,  11 
Central  Street  —  This  was  one  of  the 
first  homes  built  in  Newport.  Mr. 
Wm.  McAllister,  who  ran  the  village 
grist  mill,  built  the  home  in  1813.  He 
later  sold  it  to  Judge  Forsythe  who 
was  judge  of  the  police  court  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  Judge  Forsythe  sold  it  to  Sam 
Lewis,  who  in  turn,  sold  it  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Lindsay  on  October  27, 
1940.  Mrs.  Lindsay  has  lived  in  this 
home  for  41  years  and  she,  with  her 
husband,  operate  a  second-hand  furni¬ 
ture  store  in  conjunction  with  the 
Tourist  Home. 

★  ★  ★ 

CORNER  PHARMACY,  2  Main  Street 

—  There  has  been  a  pharmacy  at  2 
Main  Street  ever  since  the  building 
was  built  in  1886.  The  five  owners, 
in  the  order  of  succession,  have  been 
Lewis,  Willey,  Donovan  Brothers  and 
Ed  Maley,  who  sold  the  business  to 
its  present  owner,  R.  A.  Eggleston,  in 
June  1943. 

★  ★  ★ 

CORONIS  AG  MARKET,  61  Sunapee 
Street  —  was  originated  by  Spiro  and 
Charles  Coronis  at  its  present  location 
as  a  variety  store  of  about  400  square 
feet.  Started  in  1946,  the  store  first 
dealt  only  in  ice  cream,  beverages, 


cigarettes  and  tobacco.  Charles  Co¬ 
ronis  became  a  sole  owner  in  1954,  and 
in  1959,  his  son  John  joined  the  firm 
as  a  partner.  In  1957,  the  store  became 
a  member  of  the  Associated  Grocers 
of  N.  H.  The  present  store  is  about 
twice  the  original  size  and  now  offers 
meats,  frozen  food,  fresh  vegetables, 
magazines,  etc.  The  store  is  known  for 
cold  beverages  and  fresh  grinders. 

★  ★  ★ 

THE  COUNTRY  ATTIC,  South  Main 

St.  —  The  Country  Attic,  an  antique 
and  second-hand  furniture  business 
operated  by  Stanley  Lewis,  was  started 
in  May  1950  at  what  is  known  as  the 
Cider  Mill  at  Reed’s  Mills,  and  moved 
to  its  present  location  in  1953. 

The  building  which  it  now  occupies 
was  built  by  James  Breck,  a  merchant 
from  Croydon,  about  1820.  It  is  locally 
known  as  the  “Lafayette”  House,  from 
the  fact  that  the  Marquis  de  Lafay¬ 
ette  was  a  guest  of  Mr.  Breck  when  he 
toured  the  new  states  in  1825.  It 
was  later  occupied  by  William  Dunton, 
whose  daughter  founded  the  Dunton 
school  for  girls  on  Long  Island.  Sid 
Bickford,  local  artist  noted  for  his 
nature  pictures  and  his  furniture 
restoration,  later  lived  there.  Some 
time  afterwards,  Harold  Reed  built 
the  White  Elephant  Shop  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  house;  this  later  be¬ 
came  the  What-Not  Shop  operated 
by  Edward  Lehr.  In  1950  the  shop  was 
destroyed,  and  the  house  badly  dam¬ 
aged,  by  fire.  The  property  was  then 
purchased  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Giles 
Waite,  and  operated  as  an  antique 
shop.  In  1953,  it  was  sold  to  its  pres¬ 
ent  owner. 

★  ★  ★ 

COUTURE  BARBER  SHOP,  1  South 

Main  Street  —  There  has  been  a  barber 
shop  at  1  South  Main  Street  since  1911, 
when  Adolph  Woods  first  established 
his  shop  at  that  address.  In  1930,  he 
sold  out  to  J.  H.  Couture,  the  present 
owner  and  operator. 

★  ★  ★ 

DEACON’S  RESTAURANT,  Clare¬ 
mont  Hill  —  The  building  housing 
Deacon’s  Restaurant  on  the  Claremont 
road  was  built  as  a  snack  bar  in  1947 
by  Steven  LaClair  of  Claremont  and 
was  operated  as  Steve’s  Place.  In  1948, 
a  dance  hall  was  added.  Mr.  Gagne 
purchased  the  property  and  began  its 
operation  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  1949, 
changing  the  name  to  its  present  one. 
He  closed  the  dance  hall  in  1952,  and 
remodeled  the  premises  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  Mr.  Gagne  came  originally 
from  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  where, 
during  World  War  II,  he  worked  in  a 
defense  plant.  He  was  excused  during 
working  hours  to  attend  church,  and, 
in  time,  became  known  by  his  fellow 
associates  as  “Deacon.”  This  is  where 
the  name  for  his  present  business  orig¬ 
inated. 

★  ★  ★ 

DRIVE-IN  SHOE  REPAIR,  58  Sun¬ 
apee  Street  —  This  business  was  start¬ 
ed  by  John  N.  Hagianis  in  1935  in  the 
Sargent  Block  on  Sunapee  Street. 
In  1954  he  purchased  the  two-family 
dwelling  at  58  Sunapee  Street  from 
Fred  T.  Pollard  and  moved  his  shop 
to  this  bui’ding.  Before  entering  into 
his  own  business,  Mr.  Hagianis  in  1911 
started  working  for  McElwain  Shoe 
Manufacturing  Company. 


EATON  JONES  SAND  AND  GRAV¬ 
EL  CO.,  INC.,  Guild  Road  —  was  the 
long  time  dream  of  Stuart  V.  Smith, 
executive  in  a  large  pharmaceutical 
company.  That  dream  became  a  reality 
three  years  ago  with  the  purchase  of 
40  acres  of  land  one  mile  East  of  New¬ 
port. 

Today  Eaton  Jones  Sand  &  Gravel 
Co.,  Inc.  has  the  most  modem  and 
efficient  stone  processing  plant  in 
Northern  New  England  and  includes 
both  an  asphalt  plant  and  a  ready- 
mix  cement  plant  on  the  property. 
The  material  is  sold  within  a  thirty 
mile  radius  of  Newport.  Recent  pro¬ 
jects  of  the  company  include  supply¬ 
ing  sand  and  stone  for  the  surfacing 
of  Interstate  Highway  89.  stone  for  the 
concrete  in  the  new  Dartmouth  Col¬ 
lege  buildings,  and  mortar  sand  for 
the  new  telephone  building  in  Leb¬ 

anon,  N.  H. 

The  company  has  achieved  a  very 
efficient  operation  through  the  almost 
exclusive  use  of  local  men  such  as 

the  plant  supervisor,  Harry  Jubb,  a 
long  time  Newport  resident. 

Our  aim  is  to  supply  aggregate  for 
the  ever  increasing  requirements  of 

modem  engineering.  During  the  bi- 
centenial  celebration  we  will  be  happy 
to  show  any  visitors  around  the  prem¬ 
ises. 

★  ★  ★ 

JOHN  ECONOMU,  39  Sunapee  Street 

—  Mr.  Economu  purchased  this  proper¬ 
ty  in  1927.  which  at  that  time  was  a 
two-family  dwelling.  He  converted  the 
ground  floor  into  a  store  area.  A  por¬ 
tion  of  this  he  used  as  a  shoe  store 
and  the  remainder  became  The  Royal 
Fruit  Store.  He  operated  both  of  these 
stores  until  1960  when  the  complete 
stock  of  both  stores  was  disposed  of. 
The  store  area  was  leased  to  William’s 
Laundry  of  Windsor,  Vermont,  for  use 
as  a  laundromat  and  dry  cleaning 
store. 

★  ★  ★ 

THE  ECONOMY  MEAT  MARKET, 
27  Sunapee  Street  —  This  business 
started  in  the  winter  of  1925  when  two 
young  men,  Charles  S.  Gokas  and 
George  V.  Karras,  purchased  the  pres¬ 
ent  meat  and  grocery  store  at  this 
location.  The  previous  proprietor  uras 
Adam  Kulesza.  The  partnership  of 
Gokas  and  Karras  still  exists — 36  years 
later.  The  store  officially  opened  Feb¬ 
ruary  28,  1925  under  its  current  name. 
The  store  has  been  remodeled  three 
times — in  1925,  1935,  and  in  1950.  In 
1943  the  owners  purchased  the  build¬ 
ing  from  Mrs.  Mary  Wilkins.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  a  delivery 
sen-ice  is  still  maintained  by  these 
independent  grocers  who  have  always 
held  their  patrons  in  high  regard  and 
have  enjoyed  serving  the  public  in 
this  town. 

★  ★  ★ 

EUNICE’S  BEAUTY  SHOP,  Main 
Street  —  Twenty-five  years  ago  Mrs. 
Larocque  started  her  business  in  her 
home  on  Meadow  Road.  From  there 
she  moved  to  her  present  location  in 
the  Downing  Block  on  Main  Street. 

She  specializes  in  all  forms  of  beauty 

culture. 

if  -k  if 

GEOFFRION’S  GARAGE,  15  South 
Main  Street  —  This  business  was  start¬ 


ed  by  Napoleon  Geoffrion  on  Elm 
Street  in  the  building  where  Gilling¬ 
ham’s  garage  is  located.  Napoleon  was 
in  the  carriage  making  business  and 
was  considered  a  first  class  carriage 
maker.  He  had  for  customers:  Mr. 
Edgell,  Dr.  Morgan,  Dr.  Adams,  and 
many  from  the  surrounding  area.  Mr. 
Geoffrion  made  the  snow  roller  used 
by  the  town.  George  Lear  was  select¬ 
man  at  this  time  and  he  operated  a 
blacksmith  shop.  He  would  do  the 
blacksmith  work  on  the  carriages  and 
snow  rollers  and  Geoffrion  would  do 
the  rest  of  the  building  of  these  items. 

In  1908  Napoleon  Geoffrion  started 
the  general  auto  repair  shop  and  in 
February,  1913,  had  a  fire  destroying 
his  entire  building.  This  was  rebuilt 
and  operated  as  before  until  he  sold 
out  in  1937  to  his  nephew  Armand 
Geoffrion  who  owned  it  until  1943 
when  the  business  was  taken  over  by 
his  brother  Ubald  who  has  operated 
the  business  since. 

★  ★  ★ 

GILBERT  PATTERN  SHOP,  Oak 
Street  Extension  —  George  Gilbert 
founded  this  business  in  March  1960 
at  22  Ash  Street.  He  moved  from  there 
to  Oak  Street  in  January,  1961.  Mr. 
Gilbert  had  worked  for  Bryant-Chuck- 
ing  Grinder  Company,  at  Springfield, 
Vermont,  from  1936  as  a  pattern  maker 
and  was  assistant  foreman  of  this  di¬ 
vision  for  about  16  years.  All  castings 
are  first  constructed  of  wood  from 
which  the  metal  castings  are  made. 
To  prepare  these  wood  patterns  Mr. 
Gilbert  requires  a  complete  woodwork¬ 
ing  machinery  set-up  to  do  his  work. 
All  parts  are  designed  from  blueprints 
with  specifications,  at  times  requiring 
engineering  knowledge  and  ability. 

★  ★  ★ 

GILLINGHAM’S  GARAGE,  Elm 
Street  —  Grover  Gillingham  started 
his  garage  business  in  June,  1926.  He 
represented  the  Studebaker  and  Willys 
new  car  agency  which  was  later  given 
up  and  he  devoted  his  time  to  car 
repairing.  At  present  he  has  the 
agency  for  Home  Lite  chain  saws. 
Tractors  and  lawn  mowers  were  added 
by  him  in  1958  in  addition  to  his  car 
repairing.  Grover  is  in  the  wrecker 
service,  always  on  call  to  help  the 
unfortunate  accident  victim  haul  his 
wrecked  vehicle  from  all  sorts  of 
crashes  and  ditches.  Back  in  the  twen¬ 
ties.  Grover  was  one  of  the  first  pilots 
flying  out  of  the  Newport  Airport  and 
he  enjoyed  putting  his  bi-plane 
through  the  paces.  In  some  of  the 
loops  over  the  town,  the  town  hall 
steeple  was  not  in  too  safe  a  position. 
Some  of  the  golfers  have  been  known 
to  scatter  a  bit  when  this  plane  loomed 
in  sight. 

★  ★  ★ 

GREEN  BONNET,  53  Sunapee  Street 

—  The  building  which  now  houses  the 
Green  Bonnet  restaurant  was,  from 
1917  to  1921,  a  clothing  store  and  dress¬ 
making  shop.  In  1921,  it  was  purchased 
by  George  John  Cuciufiti,  and  used 
for  a  number  of  years  as  a  barber  shop 
and  grocery  store,  with  apartments 
both  over  and  under  the  store.  From 
1938  to  1948,  it  was  a  barber  shop  and 
luncheonette,  the  barber  shop  being 
operated  by  Vasilios  Zahareas  and  the 
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luncheonette  by  his  daughters  Helen 
and  Zora.  In  1948,  the  luncheonette 
was  leased  to  David  and  Edith  Takiff. 
In  March  1949,  the  building  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire,  and  the  owner,  George 
Cuciufiti,  rebuilt  and  made  one  store 
out  of  two.  He  and  his  daughter  Elaine 
opened  a  new  restaurant  known  as 
the  Green  Bonnet,  now  run  by  Elaine 
and  her  sister  Pauline  C.  Fortune. 

★  ★  ★ 

GULF  SERVICE  STATION,  17  South 
Main  Street  —  The  Gulf  Station  opened 
its  doors  for  business  September  12, 
1935,  at  17  South  Main  Street,  on  the 
site  of  the  former  residence  of  Na¬ 
poleon  Geoffrion  and  his  family,  in 
a  new  building  built  by  Floyd  Eastman, 
owner  of  the  Eastman  Oil  Company 
of  Lebanon  and  now  mayor  of  Lebanon. 
George  F.  Smet  of  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire,  became  the  first  dealer, 
and  has  remained  in  that  capacity 
for  twenty-six  years. 

In  1945.  Mr.  Eastman  sold  his  entire 
holdings  to  the  Gulf  Oil  Corporation. 
A  few  years  later,  the  Gulf  Oil  Cor¬ 
poration  bought  from  L.  A.  Whipple 
the  property  adjacent  to  the  service 
station.  This  building,  which  had  had 
various  occupants  —  Geoffrion’s  Ser¬ 
vice  Station,  the  Western  Auto  Store 
operated  by  Theodore  Coggeshall,  the 
Frigidaire  Appliance  Store  operated  by 
A1  De  Robertis,  and  a  garage  operated 
by  L.  A.  Whipple  —  was  finally  torn 
down  and  the  land  added  to  Gulf 
territory  for  parking  purposes. 

if  ir  if 

RAY  HAMEL  GUN  SHOP,  61  Maple 
Street  —  Ray  Hamel,  a  shoe  factory 
employee  with  an  interest  in  guns, 
bought  the  gun  stock  and  equipment 
of  Cleon  Johnson  in  1952,  and  opened 
in  his  own  home  his  present  part-time 
business  dealing  in  guns  and  fishing 
tackle,  new  and  used. 

Mr.  Hamel,  who  has  also  accumu¬ 
lated  a  large  personal  gun  collection, 
rebuilds  guns  and  has  specialized  in 
hand  loading  of  all  calibre  shells. 

if  if  if 

HASTINGS  FURNITURE  AND  UP¬ 
HOLSTERING  STORE,  44  South  Main 
Street  —  This  business  was  started  by 
its  original  and  current  owner,  Roy 
Hastings,  w-ho  had  moved  here  from 
New  York  City  in  1940.  Its  first  lo¬ 
cation  was  space  in  the  now  Chase 
&  Avery  Garage  (then  known  as  Ga- 
mash's  Garage).  The  business  was  up¬ 
holstering  only  at  that  time  and  was 
temporarily  halted  when  Mr.  Hastings 
closed  shop  in  May,  1944,  to  serve  in 
the  Navy.  After  the  war  the  old  Beech- 
Nut  building  on  Central  Street  was 
rented  by  Mr.  Hastings  from  the  late 
Dixi  Newton.  Two  years  later  the  build¬ 
ing  was  torn  down  and  this  space  is 
now  a  parking  lot.  Mr.  Hastings’  pres¬ 
ent  establishment  was  purchased  from 
the  Lindholms.  This  property  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  Ide’s  Grain  and  Feed 
store. 

★  ★  ★ 

ARNOLD  HAYWARD’S  BARBER 
SHOP,  Edes  Block,  Main  Street,  —  orig¬ 
inated  in  the  Coniston  Building.  Pre¬ 
vious  owners  have  been  Earl  Douglass, 
Theophile  Couture  and  Francis  Gi- 
guere. 


HELEN’S  BEAUTY  SALON,  95  South 
Main  St.  —  Mrs.  Katrishin  started  her 
business  at  its  present  location  in 
1960.  She  specializes  in  hair  styling. 

★  ★  ★ 

HILLTOP  STUDIO,  105  Beech  Street 

— In  1945  at  her  home  Viola  Mackey 
entered  the  photography  business  do¬ 
ing  general  photographic  processing 
and  picture  taking.  In  1949  Leonard  H. 
Brown  went  into  partnership  with  her 
and  added  landscape,  portrait  and  sea¬ 
scape  oil  paintings. 

★  ★  ★ 

HOWLAND’S  (W.  F.  HOWLAND), 
Main  Street  —  This  store,  located  in 
the  Richards  Block  on  Main  Street 
since  its  inception  in  1873,  has  been 
variously  a  grocery  store,  a  dry  goods 
establishment  and  a  “five  and  ten.” 
The  original  owners,  Richards  and 
Coffin,  operated  a  combination  dry 
goods  and  grocery.  It  was  later  owned 
and  operated  as  a  grocery  store  by 
Dura  Richards,  Leroy  Angell  and  Son, 
Harry  Young  and  Winthrop  Sargent. 
Following  World  War  I  and  into  the 
early  twenties,  it  was  known  as  Phil- 
brick's  Five  and  Ten  Cent  Store.  The 
late  Hugh  Fairgrieve,  who  was  operat¬ 
ing  a  dry  goods  store  in  the  Lewis 
Block,  moved  his  business  across  the 
street  into  this  location  in  1923.  W.  F. 
Howland  bought  him  out  in  1953  and 
is  the  present  owner  and  operator  of 
this  dry  goods  store. 

★  ★  ★ 

HURD’S  WOODWORKING  SHOP, 
13  Winter  Street  —  Charles  Hurd  pur¬ 
chased  this  woodworking  shop  in  1940 
from  the  Fred  Cutts  estate.  Hurd 
had  worked  for  Mr.  Cutts  for  about 
three  years  before  purchasing  the 
building  and  equipment.  Edwin  Cutts, 
Cutt's  father,  started  the  business  at 
this  location  with  a  blacksmith  shop 
and  carriage  and  sleigh  manufacturing. 
The  major  portion  of  Mr.  Hurd's  ac¬ 
tivity  for  the  past  25  years  has  been  the 
manufacturing  of  window  frames,  win¬ 
dows  and  repairing.  The  screen  window 
business  slacked  off  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  aluminum.  Another  phase 
of  his  activity  is  the  reproduction  of 
antique  windows  and  storm  windows. 

★  ★  ★ 

ISAK  SHOE  REPAIR,  25  Sunapee 
Street  — -  was  first  opened  for  business 
in  1932,  by  Isak  Silander  at  42  Central 
Street.  At  that  time  there  was  a  steam 
bath  in  the  basement.  Next  door  was 
Fred  Bakki’s  Finnish  Bakery  and  Lind- 
holm’s  Market  was  just  up  the  hill. 
About  1943,  Mr.  Silander  moved  his 
shop  to  the  south  store  of  the  Wheeler 
Block.  Two  years  later  he  transferred 
to  the  north  store  in  the  same  building. 
Later  he  was  located  in  the  Sibley 
Block  and  following  a  brief  period 
of  employment  in  the  International 
Shoe  Co.  reopened  for  business  at  the 
present  location  on  Sunapee  Street. 

★  ★  ★ 

JACKSON’S  JENNY  SERVICE,  51 
South  Main  Street  —  The  building 
now  known  as  Jackson’s  Jenny  service 
was  originally  built  by  Hubbard  Newt¬ 
on  in  the  late  seventeen  hundreds. 
There  were  several  generations  of 
Newtons  who  resided  there.  The  first 
NewTtons  were  great  gardeners  and 
published  “The  National  Agriculturist”, 


at  that  time,  a  well  known  magazine. 
The  field  in  back  of  the  Jenny  Station 
was  a  beautiful  flower  garden.  Even 
now,  in  eardy  spring,  bulbs  still  con¬ 
tinue  to  bloom. 

A  later  generation  produced  a  lawyer, 
William  Newton,  who  also  kept  bees. 
The  story  is  still  told  today,  how  one 
afternoon  the  bees  swarmed  into  a 
nearby  tree.  He  then  put  a  ladder  up 
to  the  limb  where  the  bees  were  gath¬ 
ered,  took  a  saw,  and  carefully  edged 
out  on  the  limb  where  he  proceeded 
to  saw  it  behind  him.  Needless  to  say, 
the  bees  and  Mr.  Newton  landed  in 
the  same  basket. 

In  later  years,  this  station  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  Ira  Fellows  place.  At 
one  time  Mr.  Charles  Silverman  had 
a  salvage  yard  here.  Also  there  was 
a  grain  and  feed  supply  store  in  an 
attached  barn  that  has  since  been 
torn  down.  At  one  time  a  large  porch, 
supported  by  Colonial  pillar  posts  en¬ 
circled  the  front  of  the  house.  There 
were  also  two  ell  parts. 

During  the  mid  thirties,  the  building 
was  vacant  and  condemned  by  the 
town.  Its  windows  were  boarded  up 
and  the  porch  had  started  to  fall  in. 

About  this  time  the  building  was 
noticed  by  a  Jenney  Manufacturing  Co. 
representative  who  admired  the  archi¬ 
tecture.  Although  not  on  the  main 
street  it  was  decided  by  the  company 
to  purchase  it  for  use  as  a  service 
station.  Thus,  the  oldest  oil  company 
in  the  country  bought  one  of  the  old¬ 
est  homes  in  Newport.  The  station 
changed  operators  three  times  in  four 
years. 

In  October,  1945,  after  a  four  and 
one-half  hitch  in  the  Army,  Patrick 
Jackson  took  over  as  proprietor  of 
the  station.  As  business  increased,  it 
was  necessary  to  add  on  another  lube 
stall.  Today  the  station  operates  more 
as  a  garage  but  on  service  station 
hours. 

★  ★  ★ 

K  A  THAN  GARDENS,  Claremont 

Hill  —  In  1953  Oliver  and  Elmore 
Kathan  established  a  landscape  gar¬ 
dening  business  in  Wendell;  in  1955 
the  business  was  moved  to  its  present 
location  in  Newport,  and  in  1956  Oliver 
Kathan  became  the  sole  owner.  The 
present  Kathan  Gardens  has  two 
green  houses  and  several  cold  frames, 
and  a  large  and  constantly  growing 
stock  of  shrubbery  and  perennials. 

★  ★  ★ 

THE  KNITTING  KNOOK,  43  Park 
Street  —  A  shop  dealing  in  yarn,  knit¬ 
ting  supplies  and  embroidery  was  orig¬ 
inated  by  the  late  Mrs.  Leonard  Rowe 
and  was  conducted  at  her  home  on 
Laurel  Street.  The  business  was  trans¬ 
ferred  in  September,  1952,  to  43  Park 
Street  in  the  building  known  then  as 
the  Gunnison  Tourist  Home.  This 
home  had  been  purchased  in  1949  from 
the  William  Nourse  heirs.  It  is  about 
100  years  old  and  its  first  known  oc¬ 
cupants  were  the  grandparents  of  the 
Misses  Gertrude  and  Alice  Fairbanks. 
Miss  Sadie  Gunnison  ran  a  tourist 
home  here  for  about  forty  years.  Tour¬ 
ists  are  still  accommodated  here,  the 
business  being  conducted  by  Mrs. 
Flora  Sinclair  and  Mrs.  Thelma  Bart¬ 
lett.  The  Knitting  Knook  is  in  the 
same  house. 


LARRY’S  SERVICE  STATION,  INC., 
Kellyville,  N.  H.,  —  was  started  in  1947, 
when  James  L.  Eaton  and  Leland 
Whipple  operated  a  Hudson  car  agen¬ 
cy  at  the  old  Geoffrion  Building  which 
used  to  stand  next  to  the  Gulf  Station 
on  South  Main  Street.  In  1949,  Larry 
moved  to  Elm  Street  operating  the 
Sunoco  Service  Station  and  used  car 
sales.  In  1949,  the  building  caught 
fire  causing  considerable  damage  to 
the  building  and  the  stock.  The  build¬ 
ing  was  repaired  and  Mr.  Eaton  estab¬ 
lished  a  new  business  building,  a 
service  station  at  Kellyville  Bridge 
and  added  used  car  parts  to  the  used 
car  sales.  This  he  operated  until  1960, 
when  he  sold  to  his  son  Larry  who 
is  operating  under  the  name  of  Larry’s 
Service  Station,  Inc.  James  is  now 
president  of  General  Auto  Sales,  Inc. 
located  on  Washington  Street,  Clare¬ 
mont,  which  was  purchased  from  Le¬ 
land  Whipple  in  1959. 

★  ★  ★ 

LOUISE  BEAUTY  SALON,  14  Sum¬ 

mer  Street  —  Mrs.  Wright  originally 
started  her  own  business  in  July,  1939, 
in  a  building  which  was  located  on 
Sunapee  Street  where  the  Esso  station 
is  now.  In  1951,  she  moved  into  her 
present  location  where  she  specializes 
in  hairdressing  and  manicuring. 

★  ★  ★ 

HARRY  F.  LUCAS,  52  North  Main 
Street  —  In  1947,  Mr.  Lucas  started 
as  a  distributor  for  Globe  Slicing  Ma¬ 
chine  Co.,  of  Stamford.  Conn.,  working 
in  the  state  of  New  Hampshire.  He 
purchased  what  was  the  old  Putney 
house  on  North  Main  Street,  and  has 
new  and  used  store  equipment  for  sale 
such  as,  meat  slicers,  scales,  saws,  and 
he  also  represents  other  equipment 
houses.  About  ten  years  ago  the  state 
of  Vermont  was  added  to  the  New 
Hampshire  territory.  The  barn  on  his 
property  is  used  for  sales  and  service. 
★  ★  ★ 

BERNICE  M.  SAWYER  MAC  WIL¬ 
LIAMS  INSURANCE,  Main  Street  — 

The  insurance  business  now  conducted 
by  Mrs.  Bernice  M.  Sawyer  MacWil- 
liams  was  organized  prior  to  1919,  by 
the  late  Harry  E.  Jameson,  a  former 
agent  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company  and  town  clerk  for 
many  years.  Following  the  death  of 
Mr.  Jameson.  Mrs.  MacWilliams  pur¬ 
chased  the  business  and  in  1946  added 
a  part  of  the  John  G.  Powers  Agency. 
In  all,  the  business  has  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  for  over  forty  years. 

★  ★  ★ 

MAPLE  STREET  MARKET,  111  Ma¬ 
ple  Street  —  A  one-room  store  estab¬ 
lished  in  his  home  by  Arthur  C.  Clark 
in  1930,  and  originally  patronized  by 
neighborhood  people  who  had  for¬ 
gotten  items  on  their  downtwn  shop¬ 
ping  lists,  has  grown  into  the  present 
Maple  Street  Market.  In  1932,  Roy 
McGowan  purchased  the  property,  and 
added  another  room  to  the  store.  It 
was  a  thriving  business  when  Mr. 
McGowan  sold  to  Earl  Wark  in  1947. 

In  1948  the  property  was  purchased 
by  D.  E.  Butler,  who  moved  his  family 
from  Lebanon  to  Newport.  The  Butler 
family  of  seven,  who  are  the  present 
owners,  have  enlarged  and  remodeled 
the  store,  adding  a  front  door  and 
window,  a  meatcase,  and  self-service 


counters.  They  have  also  improved  and 
furnished  two  apartments,  one  of  which 
was  ravaged  by  fire  in  1958  and  later 
remodeled,  and  have  made  improve¬ 
ments  in  landscaping  the  three  acres 
which  comprise  the  property. 

★  ★  ★ 

MARY’S  BEAUTY  SHOP.  16  Cres¬ 
cent  St.  —  In  1935  Mrs.  Thibault  origin¬ 
ally  opened  her  own  shop  in  the  back 
of  the  building  recently  vacated  by 
Peterson’s  Plastics.  From  there  she 
moved  into  the  Wheeler  Block  where 
she  operated  her  shop  in  conjunction 
with  her  living  quarters.  About  1950 
she  moved  to  her  present  location, 
where  one  wing  of  her  home  is  used 
for  the  operation  of  her  business.  She 
specializes  in  all  phases  of  beauty  cul¬ 
ture.  From  time  to  time  she  has  hired 
an  extra  operator  to  assist  her. 

★  ★  ★ 

MIDWAY  GAS  STATION.  Guild  — 

This  place  of  business,  midway  be¬ 
tween  Newport  and  Sunapee.  was  orig¬ 
inally  owned  and  operated  as  a  gas 
station  by  Preston  Sargent.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  business  was  discontinued 
until  purchased  in  June  1956  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Clifford  A.  Hirtle  and  their 
two  sons.  Howard  S.  Hirtle  and  Clif¬ 
ford  A.  Hirtle,  Jr.,  who  are  presently- 
operating  the  station.  Included  in  the 
transaction  was  the  residence  which 
was  once  a  schoolhouse.  In  this  school- 
house  Sarah  Josepha  Hale  taught  in 
the  year  1812.  and  it  was  here  she 
wrote  the  world  famous  poem.  “Mary 
and  the  Lamb.”  In  the  year  1890  the 
schoolhouse  was  converted  into  a  home. 
★  ★  ★ 

MOORE  &  EMERSON  BOTTLED 
GAS  CORP..  Inc.,  27  Oak  Street  —  was 
formed  in  Feb.  1948.  to  retail  appli¬ 
ances,  service  anything  that  used  gas 
and  as  a  distributor  for  Pyrofax  gas  in 
Sullivan  County,  Wilmot,  New  London. 
Sutton,  Newbury,  and  Bradford.  N.  H., 
and  Windsor.  Vt. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are  as 
follows:  John  H.  Moore,  president; 
William  A.  K.  Emerson,  vice  president; 
Alfred  E.  Moore,  treasurer;  and  Lu¬ 
cille  C.  Moore,  secretary. 

The  business  was  purchased  from 
A.  T.  Kirk.  , 

★  ★  ★ 

NEW  ENGLAND  MARKET,  59  Sun¬ 
apee  Street  —  Kiki  Coidakis  started 
in  the  grocery  business  in  1929  when 
her  husband  Costas  purchased  the 
Zahareas  Market  which  was  then  locat¬ 
ed  where  the  Green  Bonnet  Restau¬ 
rant  is  now  doing  business.  In  1937. 
they  purchased  the  land  between  the 
Sichol  Block  and  the  Coronis  Block. 
This  land  was  purchased  from  Mr. 
Kungulus  who  used  to  own  the  Sun¬ 
shine  Spa.  then  located  in  the  building 
where  the  Quality  Cleaners  are  today. 
In  1938,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Coidakis  built 
over  the  store  building.  Mrs.  Coidakis 
has  operated  the  store  since  February 
3.  1948  when  her  husband  passed  away. 
There  have  been  no  fires  or  hold-ups. 
but  the  day  Mr.  Coidakis  was  taking 
stock  of  the  Zahareas  Market  in  1929 
a  car  crashed  through  the  railing 
where  the  store  is  now  located  and 
tumbled  down  the  steep  embankment 
landing  in  the  river.  The  two  men 
in  the  car  were  not  injured. 


NEWPORT  ATLANTIC  STATION, 
40  North  Main  Street  —  Bernard  E. 
Root  operates  the  Newport  Atlantic 
Service  Station  on  North  Main  Street, 
across  from  the  Common.  He  took 
over  the  business  in  July,  1959,  pur¬ 
chasing  the  interests  of  John  F.  Patten, 
who  left  to  begin  the  operation  of  a 
body  shop  on  Court  St.  Jack  Edmonds 
was  the  original  owner,  opening  the 
station  in  1946.  and  continuing  the 
operation  until  his  death  in  1958. 

The  site  is  that  of  the  former  Bren¬ 
nan  mansion,  which  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  many  as  the  large  home  with 
the  stone  lions  at  the  front  entrance. 
★  ★  ★ 

NEWPORT  FARM  SUPPLY,  Depot 
Square  —  In  June,  1960.  Mr.  Alston 
Downing  started  operating  a  grain  store 
in  the  former  Boston  &  Main  railroad 
freight  building,  known  as  Newport 
Farm  Supply. 

He  came  to  Newport  from  Vermont, 
in  1946.  as  manager  of  the  Wirthmore 
store,  and  has  worked  in  and  managed 
various  grain  stores  in  Newport  since 
that  date.  The  Newport  Farm  Supply 
is.  at  present,  the  only  grain  store  in 
Newport.  (See  Rowell  Brothers  history 
for  earlier  references  to  the  grain  bus¬ 
iness  in  Newport) 

★  ★  ★ 

NICHOLS’  STORE.  Guild  —  This 
store  and  the  Post  Office  are  at  least 
100  years  old.  It  was  first  located  just 
above  the  present  store  building.  The 
first  store  was  torn  down  and  the 
present  building  was  erected  and  owned 
by  Dorr  Woolen  Company.  Sixty-eight 
years  ago,  George  A.  Fairbanks  owned 
and  operated  the  store  and  he  was  the 
Postmaster.  Mr.  Fairbanks  later  sold 
to  Elsworth  Cowen  and  Mrs.  Cowen 
was  Postmaster.  The  Cowens  sold  to 
Frederick  Gunn  and  he  operated  the 
store  for  many  years  with  Mrs.  Gunn 
as  Postmaster.  Following  Mrs.  Gunn 
as  postmaster  was  her  son,  Carlon 
Gunn.  On  November  11.  1935.  the  store 
was  sold  to  Theodore  R.  Nichols  and 
Gecrgianna  L.  Nichols  became  post¬ 
master.  In  August,  1941,  Dorr  Woolen 
Company  had  an  auction  and  T.  R. 
Nichols  bought  the  store  building  at 
the  auction.  In  July,  1942.  the  Guild 
Post  Office  went  from  a  4th  class 
office  to  third  class. 

★  ★  ★ 

NORTH  MAIN  STREET  BODY 
SHOP.  North  Main  Street,  —  was 
founded  by  Donald  L.  Sweet  in  April, 
1948.  In  the  fall  of  1947.  Mr.  Sweet  pur¬ 
chased  this  property  from  Leland 
Whipple  and  he  constructed  a  repair 
garage  on  the  premises.  In  1959,  the 
dwelling  was  sold  to  John  Roberts  and 
Mr.  Sweet  retained  the  business  and 
garage  building. 

★  ★  ★ 

NORTH  MAIN  STREET  GARAGE, 
North  Main  Street  —  This  garage  is 
operated  by  Charles  D.  Maxham.  who 
started  as  a  mechanic  with  Fred  Ga- 
mash  on  Myrtle  Street  in  1919.  Though 
this  building  was  only  big  enough  to 
house  three  cars.  Mr.  Gamash  had  the 
sales  agency  for  the  Buick,  Dodge, 
Model  “T”  Fords  and  Brisco  cars. 
From  there.  Mr.  Maxham  went  with 
Mr.  Gamash  to  Herman  Heath's  Ga¬ 
rage  located  in  Depot  Square.  Harold 
Fairbanks  and  Robert  Morrill  bought 
out  Mr.  Gamash  and  Charles  Maxham 


continued  as  Service  manager  for  Mr. 
Fairbanks,  who  soon  bought  out  Mr. 
Morrill’s  interest.  In  1947,  Mr.  Max¬ 
ham  left  and  established  his  own  re¬ 
pair  shop  on  North  Main  Street  to 
which  he  added  welding  and  power 
lawn  mower  service. 

★  ★  ★ 

OSGOOD’S  ESSO  SERVICE  STA¬ 
TION,  50  Sunapee  Street  —  In  1950, 
Earl  Chase  built,  on  the  site  of  the 
former  home  of  Fred  T.  Pollard,  the 
service  station  now  leased  to  the 
Humble  Oil  Company,  Esso  dealers. 
Since  1957,  the  station  has  been  man¬ 
aged  by  Guy  W.  Osgood,  who  came 
to  Newport  from  Sutton,  Vermont. 

★  ★  ★ 

PAK  TRANSPORT,  INC.  —  with 
headquarters  on  Meadow  Road,  came 
into  existence  Jan.  12,  1948.  Original 
owners  w-ere  Robert  A.  and  Allen  W. 
Peirce,  William  H.  Aiken,  Jr.,  and 
Martin  L.  Kennelley,  Jr.  This  pertol- 
eum  transportation  business  began  in 
Waltham,  Mass,  and  moved  to  Unity 
Road,  Newport,  Oct.  1.,  1949.  The 

change  to  the  present  location  w-as 
made  Sept.,  1950. 

Mr.  Kennelley’s  interest  was  bought 
out  several  years  ago.  In  1953  the 
concern  suffered  a  serious  fire  loss 
when  the  building  housing  their  equip¬ 
ment  burned  and  they  lost  over  50% 
of  their  tractors  and  trailers.  In  1958 
PAK  bought  Harry  Jubb's  lumber  haul¬ 
ing  rights  and  they  now  haul  lumber 
and  general  freight  with  a  fleet  of 
five  tractors,  thirteen  trailers  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  equipment. 

★  ★  ★ 

PARISEAU’S  SERVICE  STATION, 
80  Sunapee  Street  —  In  1944.  Fred 
Pariseau  and  Roy  McGowan  formed 
a  partnership  and  opened  the  Amoco 
Service  Station  on  Sunapee  Street. 
After  only  a  few  months,  they  re¬ 
located  at  the  Mobil  Station  at  86 
Sunapee  Street.  In  1945,  Mr.  McGowan 
sold  his  half  of  the  partnership  to 
Gerald  Bunker,  who  remained  a  part¬ 
ner  of  Fred  Pariseau  until  1947.  Mr. 
Pariseau  then  bought  out  Mr.  Bunker, 
and  continued  in  business  at  the 
same  spot  for  ten  years. 

In  1957,  he  bought  the  Gulf  Station 
where  he  is  presently  located.  Since 
1944,  he  says,  he  has  had  eight  em¬ 
ployees,  one  furnace  explosion,  one 
auto  fire,  one  forged  check,  one  theft 
and  the  station  has  been  entered  seven 
times  during  the  night  with  two  con¬ 
victions 

★  ★  ★ 

PATTEN’S  AUTO  BODY  SHOP,  40 
Court  St.  —  Our  building  was  built 
in  the  early  30’s  either  1930  or  31.  It 
was  built  by  a  gentleman  named  Mr. 
Woodcock,  who  built  Monuments.  He 
acquired  an  old  barn,  which  he  dis¬ 
mantled,  and  used  the  materials  to 
build  this  building  at  its  present  loca¬ 
tion,  40  Court  St. 

Ray  Bartlett  bought  and  remodeled 
the  building  in  1935.  It  was  used  as  a 
garage  for  storing  trucks  for  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  Highway  Depart¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Bartlett,  who  has  been  living 
on  Court  Street  since  1935.  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Highway  Department 
until  he  retired  in  1948.  He  was  on 
24  hour  call  for  the  H'ghway  Dept, 
during  these  years. 

In  1950  Mr.  Bartlett  sold  the  build- 
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ing  to  L.  E.  Weed  &  Son.  They  used 
it  for  a  garage  until  they  built  their 
new  garage  on  South  Main  Street  in 
1954.  From  1954  until  1958  the  building 
was  used  for  storing  Equipment  owned 
by  Weed  &  Son. 

In  the  fall  of  1958  it  was  sold  to 
L.  A.  Whipple.  Two  weeks  later  Whip¬ 
ple  sold  it  to  Walter  J.  Patten  and  his 
brother  John  F.  Patten. 

Since  1958  the  building  has  been 
Patten’s  Auto  Body  Shop.  Walt  Pat¬ 
ten  started  body  work  in  1952  at  Chase 
&  Avery  Body  Shop.  He  worked  there 
until  the  fall  of  ’58,  at  which  time  he 
started  his  own  business. 

John  Patten  was  operating  the  At¬ 
lantic  Station  on  North  Main  St.  when 
the  partnership  was  formed.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1959,  their  wrecker  was  com¬ 
pleted.  This  added  another  service  to 
both  the  Atlantic  Service  Station  and 
to  the  body  shop. 

In  April  they  acquired  dealer  plates 
and  started  selling  used  cars.  Thus, 
what  started  out  as  a  small  operation 
with  a  service  station  and  body  shop 
was  growing  into  quite  an  enterprise.  In 
September,  1959,  it  was  decided,  that 
John  close  the  Atlantic  Station  and 
devote  all  his  time  in  the  body  shop. 

In  the  spring  of  1960,  John  decided 
to  sell  his  share  of  the  business  to 
Walt.  In  June  Walt  made  his  son 
Michael  a  full  partner  in  the  business. 
It  is  now  a  father  and  son  operation. 

Since  Walt  and  Mike  had  both 
worked  on  the  Ski  Patrol  at  Mt.  Sun- 
apee,  and  were  both  qualified  first-aid 
attendants,  they  bought  a  fully  equipp¬ 
ed  ambulance  and  operated  from  Mt. 
Sunapee  during  the  season  1960-1961. 
It  was  decided  that  this  would  be 
a  year  round  service  from  their  place 
of  business. 

★  ★  ★ 

PICKETT’S  MARKET,  14  Oak  St. — 

which  has  operated  under  the  present 
trade  name  for  37  years,  is  located  on 
the  ground  floor  of  a  two-tenement 
block  which  was  constructed  in  1906 
by  George  Dandrow. 

Mr.  Dandrow,  former  Newport  tax 
collector,  operated  a  market  in  back 
of  the  Brampton  Woolen  Co.  and 
later  on  his  farm,  the  former  Leander- 
Dodge  property  on  Oak  Street,  prior 
to  constructing  the  block  on  the  Dan¬ 
drow  family  land  at  the  corner  of 
Oak  and  Main  Streets.  His  new  mar¬ 
ket  was  known  as  the  North  Central 
Market. 

He  and  his  wife  were  proprietors 
until  1917  when  they  were  joined  by 
their  son-in-law,  George  Peters,  and 
the  market  became  Dandrow  and  Pet¬ 
ers.  In  1923,  it  was  purchased  by  the 
late  John  E.  Pickett  who  operated  it 
with  his  wife  until  his  death  in  1956. 
The  block  and  land,  inherited  by  rel¬ 
atives  after  Mr.  Dandrow’s  death, 
eventually  became  the  property  of 
Mrs.  L.  A.  Whipple,  his  granddaughter. 
The  Whipples  later  sold  it  to  John 
Fairbanks  who  is  the  present  owner. 

The  market  is  unique  in  that  it  has 
boasted  a  woman  butcher  and  meat 
cutter  since  its  opening,  first  Mrs. 
Dandrow,  and  from  1923,  Mrs.  Pickett 
who  took  over  the  market  when  her 
husband  died.  Last  spring,  she  sold  to 
her  son-in-laww,  Edward  J.  Karr,  and 
at  74  is  still  assisting  as  clerk  and  meat 
cutter. 


Many  of  the  old  country  store  tra¬ 
ditions  have  been  preserved  through 
the  years;  bulk  goods,  fresh-cut  meats, 
service  rather  than  self-service,  and 
free  delivery.  Pickett’s  store-on-wheels, 
originally  a  walk-in  body  which  was 
completely  stocked  and  later  a  pro¬ 
visioned  GMC  truck  body,  has  served 
customers  door-to-door  in  the  Goshen- 
Lempster  and  Lake  Sunapee  areas 
since  the  early  1930’s. 

★  ★  ★ 

QUALITY  CLEANERS,  65  Sunapee 
Street  —  The  dry  cleaning  business 
known  as  Quality  Cleaners  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  Robert  Ross  in  1948.  In  De¬ 
cember,  1954,  it  was  purchased  by 
Clarence  E.  Robinson,  Sr.,  the  pres¬ 
ent  owner  and  operator. 

★  ★  ★ 

ROLLINS  RURAL  GAS  COMPANY 
AND  NEWPORT  SERVICE  LAUN¬ 
DROMAT,  27  Central  Street  —  was 

started  about  ten  years  ago  by  Miriam 
Snyder  and  was  the  first  laundromat 
in  Newport.  It  started  with  two  ma¬ 
chines  and  now  has  ten  washers,  two 
extracters,  and  three  dryers.  In  May. 
1957,  this  operation  was  sold  to  Elinor 
Rollins  and  about  the  same  time  Leon 
Rollins  purchased  from  Hamilton 
Krans  the  Rural  Gas  distributorship 
which  is  operating  under  the  name 
of  Rollins  Rural  Gas  Co.  at  the  same 
location. 

★  ★  ★ 

ROWELL  BROTHERS,  INC.,  “KORN 
ALLEY”,  Newport,  N.  H.  —  In  pre¬ 
senting  the  high-lights  of  the  firm 
I  am  attempting  to  cover  a  span  of 
eighty  four  years  in  business  in  one 
location  and  owned  in  the  same  fam¬ 
ily- 

From  1877  to  the  latter  part  of  1926 
our  firm  was  under  the  ownership 
and  direction  of  Franklin  Pierce  Row¬ 
ell,  and  Korn  Alley  in  those  days  was 
known  as  ‘‘Corn  Alley”.  Early  in  1900 
he  changed  the  “C”  to  a  “K”  because 
he  sold  grain  and  “Corn.” 

Mr.  Rowell  came  to  Newport  in  1874 
and  for  a  short  time  was  in  the  grain 
business  with  a  Mr.  Wright  and  a 
Mr.  Dutton.  It  was  only  a  short  time 
when  he  sold  his  interests  in  this 
grain  firm  and  bought  from  W.  H. 
Dutton  the  property  where  the  business 
has  been  located  since.  This  build¬ 
ing  at  that  time  was  just  one  building 
(no  express  addition).  There  are  now 
six  large  modern  warehouses  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  office  and  sales  rooms  and  uses 
some  25,000  sq.  ft.  in  storage  space. 

In  1898,  a  very  damaging  fire  at  the 
Korn  Alley  building,  destroyed  com¬ 
pletely  the  flat-roofed  part  of  the  sales 
rooms,  (this  at  that  time  was  a  barn 
where  were  kept  three  horses  and  in 
season  two  to  six  pigs).  One  of  the 
horses  was  lost.  The  main  part  of  this 
building  was  saved.  This  building  was 
then  used  for  grains  and  a  limited  sup¬ 
ply  of  groceries,  but  the  grocery  part 
of  the  business  was  not  continued,  so 
grain  was  handled  entirely  with  a 
limited  amount  of  lumber.  Remember 
no  automobiles  at  this  time.  Corn, 
oats  and  wheat  came  in  bulk  carloads 
via  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad.  The 
grain  was  unloaded  into  barrels:  drew 
it  to  the  store  where  it  was  elevated  by 
water  power  to  the  storage  on  second 
floor.  As  soon  as  possible  conversion  to 


electricity.  All  grain  was  bagged  as 
it  was  sold. 

Grain  business  was  good  in  those 
days,  but  the  modern  building  materi¬ 
als  were  coming  onto  the  market,  so 
with  much  consideration  of  these 
changing  times  they  began  stocking  the 
new  materials  in  limited  quantities.  In 
these  times  it  was  hard  to  make 
people  believe  that  these  modern  as¬ 
phalt  materials  would  really  ever  re¬ 
place  the  wooden  shingles. 

In  1922  they  suffered  another  loss  by 
fire,  losing  what  were  their  best  ware¬ 
houses,  located  west  of  the  Freight 
Depot.  Out  of  this  catastrophe  sprang 
the  two  large  sheet-iron  buildings  on 
the  same  location,  and  these  have 
served  well  all  these  years.  The  Rink, 
as  called,  located  west  of  the  Railroad 
and  south  of  Pearl  street,  was  used 
for  sometime  as  a  town  skating  rink 
before  it  was  bought.  A  bandstand 
was  suspended  from  the  center  of  the 
building.  Apparently  this  was  one  of 
the  social  centers  in  the  early  1890’s 
and  19Q0’s. 

In  1926  Franklin  P.  Rowell  passed 
away  and  it  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  Rowell  Brothers.  All  of  the 
boys  excepting  Stephen  worked  in  the 
business.  After  the  passing  of  Mr. 
Rowell  the  building  material  and 
builders’  supply  end  of  the  business 
expanded.  This  department  grew  so 
fast  that  in  1931  it  purchased  from 
Leland  W.  Gile  his  grain  business  in 
Depot  Square  and  continued  grain 
business  from  that  location,  but  later 
sold  this  business  and  building  to  the 
Wirthmore  Feed  Co.  who  continued 
in  this  location  for  many  years. 

In  1958  the  southern  end  of  what  is 
known  as  Depot  Square  including  the 
passenger  station  was  purchased.  This 
area  is  used  as  public  free  parking 
and  gives  much  relief  to  Main  Street 
parking. 

★  ★  ★ 

A.  SHEPARD  AND  SON,  North  Main 
Street  —  distributors  of  Cott  Beverages, 
operates  from  headquarters  at  the 
Moose  Club.  The  original  distributor 
in  this  area  was  Bert  Surrell  who 
lived  and  ran  the  business  in  Guild. 
Mr.  Shepard  bought  the  business  in 
August,  1952,  and  when  his  son  Mark 
returned  from  Korea  he  joined  his 
father  and  is  the  chief  salesman. 

★  ★  ★ 

SHOE  TREE,  23  Main  Street  —  This 
store  began  business  in  1935,  when 
Jalmar  Palin  operated  a  shoe  repair 
shop  in  Korn  Alley.  He  sold  out  to 
Russell  Gardner,  originally  of  New¬ 
port,  Vt.,  in  1946.  Mr.  Gardner  ran  a 
shoe  repair  business  at  this  same  loca¬ 
tion  until  1951,  when  he  expanded  by 
purchasing  a  shoe  repair  shop  and  shoe 
store  from  Stergios  Evangelou  at  10 
Main  Street.  This  store  was  sold  to 
Michael  J.  Andosca  on  Feb.  1,  1955,  and 
he  continued  the  business  under  the 
same  name  of  “Gardner’s  Shoe  Store” 
until  1957,  when  he  changed  to  the 
present  name,  “The  Shoe  Tree”.  The 
following  year,  Mr.  Andosca  sold  the 
repair  shop  to  Isaac  Silander  who 
moved  to  Sunapee  Street,  and  at  the 
same  time,  “The  Shoe  Tree”  moved 
to  its  present  modern  location. 

★  ★  ★ 

THE  SHOP  OF  BOOKS  &  PRINTS, 
5  Sunapee  Street  —  This  is  a  store 


specializing  in  books  for  high  school 
libraries.  It  was  started  by  Leonora 
Waite  in  June,  1955,  at  her  home  at 
31  Elm  Street  and  in  June,  1959,  she 
moved  to  her  present  Sunapee  Street 
location.  This  store  has  many  used 
books.  Requests  for  catalogs  have  been 
received  from  Hawaii,  Texas  and  the 
Carolinas  among  other  places. 

★  ★  ★ 

STETSON  BLACKSMITH  SHOP, 
Oak  Street,  —  Gardner  Stetson,  owner. 
Mr.  Stetson  started  in  the  blacksmith 
business  in  Newport  by  renting  an 
existing  blacksmith  shop  on  Oak 
Street  from  Herman  Moody  in  1946. 
He  purchased  the  business  in  1958. 
Mr.  Moody  had  built  the  building  in 
1910  after  moving  here  from  Lempster. 
In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  tre¬ 
mendous  drop  in  the  number  of  work 
horses  in  the  area,  but  during  the 
same  period  there  has  been  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  the  number  of 
riding  and  driving  horses.  Most  of 
the  horses  are  ridden  or  trucked  to 
his  shop  and  they  come  from  Keene. 
Lebanon,  Claremont  and  as  far  east 
as  Wilmot  Flat. 

The  bulk  of  Mr.  Stetson’s  business 
today  is  with  the  logging  industry 
repairing  dollies,  truck  bodies,  scoops, 
and  in  the  repair  of  mill  parts.  The 
low  point  in  horse-shoeing  came  about 
five  years  ago.  Naturally,  there  has 
been  a  proportionate  drop  in  the  use 
of  wagons  and  carriages  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  there  is  at  present  no  work 
in  the  repair  of  wagon  wheels,  spokes, 
setting  axles,  tires  and  the  like.  The 
blacksmith  business  has  thus  been 
revamped  to  replace  the  old-time  work 
by  adapting  to  the  new. 

★  ★  ★ 

STONE  VAULT  COMPANY,  Clare¬ 
mont  Road  —  This  company  was  orig¬ 
inally  formed  in  Laconia,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  to  manufacture  and  distribute 
concrete  burial  vaults.  A  branch  dis¬ 
tribution  warehouse  was  established 
about  1940  in  Claremont  under  the 
name  of  Claremont  Vault  Co.,  the 
manufacturing  being  done  in  Laconia. 
After  World  War  II  in  1945.  Richard 
C.  Stone  (better  known  as  “Stony”) 
of  Newport  purchased  the  business 
operating  it  for  six  months  as  it  was 
originally  set  up.  He  then  ran  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  Claremont,  Newport  and 
Windsor  area  and  picked  Newport  to 
set  up  a  shop  for  manufacturing.  The 
first  location  was  on  Laurel  Street 
In  1949  larger  quarters  were  needed 
and  with  the  help  of  friends  and  local 
business  men,  the  present  plant  was 
constructed.  This  company  now  man¬ 
ufactures  the  nationally  known  Nor¬ 
walk  Burial  Vault.  New  modern  molds 
are  on  order  and  the  company  expects 
to  have  them  in  operation  before  the 
end  of  the  summer.  Also,  they  are  the 
distributors  of  the  nationally  advertised 
Wilbert  Burial  Vault.  This  company 
strives  to  give  the  Funeral  Directors 
a  complete  Burial  Vault  Service.  Jack 
Marcotte  is  presently  the  plant  man¬ 
ager  in  charge  of  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution. 

★  ★  ★ 

SUGAR  RIVER  DAIRY  BAR,  Clare¬ 
mont  Road  —  Gates  Murchie  and 
Harry  Lucas  purchased  the  Dairy  Bar 
building  after  it  was  built  by  Bill 
Salley  in  1953.  The  Murchies  had  been 


in  the  hotel  business  most  of  their 
lives  owning  and  operating  such  hotels 
as  the  Follansbee  Inn  in  Sutton,  and 
the  Indian  Cave  Lodge  and  Soo  Nipi 
Park  Lodge  in  Sunapee.  They  pur¬ 
chased  the  property  to  operate  a  drive- 
in  type  dairy  bar  and  restaurant  which 
it  is  today.  During  the  past  eight  years 
of  operation  the  property  has  been 
improved  with  the  purchase  of  new 
equipment  and  in  1958  a  gift  shop 
was  added. 

★  ★  ★ 

SUGAR  RIVER  FABRICS,  INC., 
North  Newport  —  Sugar  River  Fabrics, 
Inc.,  established  in  1946  in  North  New¬ 
port  was  a  unique  enterprise — a  small 
mill  in  which  fine  woolen  cloth  was 
woven  on  hand  looms,  from  weaving 
yarns  made  with  the  power  of  the 
Sugar  River.  Its  final  product  has  been 
sold  chiefly  through  its  own  shop  next 
door  to  the  mill.  Leslie  E.  Badming- 
ton,  one  of  the  original  founders, 
served  as  designer  of  the  beautiful  fab¬ 
rics  and  president  of  the  firm  until 
his  death  in  1949.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Sherwood  C.  Badmington,  who 
remained  at  Sugar  River  until  1960, 
when  he  joined  Burlington  Industries 
in  Rossville,  Georgia. 

Conrad  Starr  and  Matti  Kivisto 
began  operating  the  hand  looms  at  the 
beginning.  Mr.  Kivisto  continuing  until 
his  death  in  1960  and  Mr.  Starr  until 
the  mill  ceased  weaving  in  1961.  In 
1957,  Mrs.  Anastasia  Ambargis,  who 
was  later  joined  by  Mrs.  Viola  Perry, 
established  a  tailoring  department  in 
connection  with  the  Sugar  River  tweed 
shop  operated  by  Barbara  Badming¬ 
ton  Holden.  For  the  rest  of  its  em¬ 
ployees,  Sugar  River  has  drawn  upon 
several  members  of  the  Newport  com¬ 
munity  who  were  employed  on  a  part- 
time  basis. 

It  was  something  of  a  surprise  to 
everyone  concerned  to  learn,  after 
the  first  few  years  of  the  firm’s  opera¬ 
tion,  that  the  small  mill  numbered 
among  its  customers  visitors  from  forty 
of  the  then  forty-eight  states.  To  a 
few  thousand  men  and  women  from  all 
over  the  country  who  wear  Sugar  River 
suits  and  sport  jackets,  the  name  of 
Newport  still  means  Sugar  River,  and 
fine  tweeds. 

★  ★  ★ 

THE  SUNSHINE  MARKET,  Sun¬ 
apee  Street  —  owned  and  operated  by 
Edward  Lower,  started  originally  as  a 
pop-corn  and  hot-dog  stand  at  its 
present  location  just  beyond  the  Gor¬ 
don  Mill.  Mr.  Lower  enlarged  the 
hot-dog  stand  after  the  hurricane  of 
1938,  with  blown-down  logs  from  the 
Spooner  farm.  The  market  was  closed 
during  World  War  II  because  of  diffi¬ 
culty  in  procuring  stock.  After  the 
war,  Benny  Lower,  Edward’s  brother, 
started  the  business  again.  It  was  later 
sold  back  to  Edward  who  owned  it 
jointly  with  his  son-in-law  Charles 
Cunningham  for  a  brief  period. 

★  ★  ★ 

TEXACO  GASOLINE  STATION, 
Main  and  Maple  Streets  —  The  Tex¬ 
aco  Gasoline  station  owned  by  O.  H. 
Lewis,  Inc.  and  operated  since  1953 
by  Curtis  Wood  was  built  about  1938 
on  the  site  of  the  home  of  Guy  Dodge, 
which  was  moved  back  to  make  room 
for  the  new  building.  O.  H.  Lewis,  Inc. 
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have  always  been  the  owners  of  the 
station;  previous  operators  were  Joe 
Fleming,  John  Roe,  and  Floyd  Reason- 
er. 

★  ★  ★ 

VIC’S  MARKET,  2  Elm  Street  — 
This  market  is  located  in  one  of  New¬ 
port’s  first  brick  buildings.  It  has 
served  the  community  for  the  past  25 
years.  The  business  was  established 
in  1936  by  Victor  Jasinski,  formerly  of 
Claremont.  He  operated  the  store 
until  his  death  on  November  3,  1959. 
It  is  now  owned  and  managed  by  his 
widow,  Mrs.  Ann  Jasinski,  with  the 
assistance  of  her  sons,  Jerry  and  Tim¬ 
othy.  Vic’s  Market  carries  a  full  line 
of  groceries,  dairy  products,  cold  cuts, 
cold  drinks  and  beverages,  candy  and 
tobacco,  frozen  foods  and  produce. 

★  ★  ★ 

WALKER-KOSKI  SALES  AND  SER¬ 
VICE,  9  South  Main  Street  —  The 
business  of  repair  and  sales  of  radio 
and  television  units  started  April  1, 
1955  at  41  South  Main  Street.  The 
owners  are  Aaro  O.  Koski  and  Charles 
Walker,  Jr.  They  sell  and  repair  radios, 
televisions  sets,  phonographs  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  equipment. 

★  ★  ★ 

THE  WESTERN  AUTO  ASSOCIATE 
STORE,  48  Main  St.,  —  now  located 
in  the  Wheeler  Block,  was  once  housed 
in  the  old  Geoff rion  Block,  later  tom 
down  at  about  the  spot  where  Smet’s 
Gulf  Station  is.  The  first  owner  of  the 
Newport  store  was  Ted  Coggeshall. 
A  later  owner  was  Aldrich  Lucas  and 
the  present  owner  is  John  H.  Cum¬ 
mings  who  bought  the  business  Sept. 
19,  1960.  At  one  time  the  Western 
Auto  Store  was  in  the  Edes  Block. 

★  ★  ★ 

THE  WHITNEY  STUDIO  AND 
CAMERA  SHOP,  18  North  Main  Street, 

—  was  established  about  1895  by  Law¬ 
rence  G.  Ross  who  had  his  studio 
in  the  Richards  Block.  Mr.  Ross  mar¬ 
ried  Lillian  Runals  whose  father  had 
a  farm  in  Sunapee  where  the  Ben 
Mere  Hotel  now  stands.  Mr.  Ross 
built  the  Carroll  Johnson  house  in 
1910,  which  he  sold  to  Mr.  Johnson 
in  1918,  when  he  sold  his  photography 
business  to  Karl  Waldron.  Lawrence 
Whitney  purchased  the  business  in 
December,  1949,  and  operated  at  the 
Richards  Block  location  until  October 
14,  1958,  when  he  moved  to  the  Library 
House. 

★  ★  ★ 

WILCOX  RIDING  STABLE,  Goshen 
Road  —  operated  by  Jeanne  Wilcox,  is 
located  on  a  farm  adjacent  to  the 
Little  Red  School  House  which  was 
purchased  from  August  Akkola  in  1956. 
Mrs.  Wilcox  prepared  a  riding  ring 
and  trails  on  the  property  and  owns 
eight  school  horses.  She  has  been  rid¬ 
ing  since  childhood  and  in  1948,  won 
the  Grand  Championship  in  Equita¬ 
tion  for  the  State  of  Maine  which  was 
in  competition  throughout  the  whole 
summer.  At  the  time  she  owned  two 
horses  which  won  championships  the 
same  season.  Mrs.  Wilcox,  previous 
to  establishing  the  stable  in  Newport, 
taught  riding  in  Augusta,  Maine.  She 
now  offers  instruction  to  individuals 
and  groups  and  her  horses  may  be 
hired  for  just  plain  riding. 
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WOODLAWN  MANOR,  Pine  Street 

—  This  property,  well  known  as  the 
Dorr  Estate,  was  originally  built  for 
a  summer  home  for  Lucy  and  Arthur 
Bradley  of  New  York.  Stanford  White 
was  the  architect.  It  was  sold  to 


George  Dorr,  Sr.  about  1917.  This 
property  was  sold  to  Leland  and 
Amelia  Whipple  in  May  1952,  by  the 
George  A.  Dorr  Estate,  and  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1952,  Amelia  Whipple  opened  a 
rest  home  on  this  property.  This  rest 
home  was  called  Woodlawn  Manor 


and  wTas  a  successfully  operated  bus¬ 
iness  with  up  to  23  beds.  In  May  1957, 
this  property  was  sold  to  David  Alex¬ 
ander  of  Walpole,  N.  H.  Mr.  Alexander 
has  continued  this  business  since  the 
date  of  purchase. 


THE  SCENE  OF  TWO  BAD  FIRES  ON  MAIN  STREET 


From  “The  Book  of  Old  Newport” 

The  scenes  of  two  of  the  worst  fires  the  town  has  ever  experienced  are  shown  above. 

The  upper  picture  shows  the  Amos  Little  residence  (the  present  site  of  the  Winston  Hotel — and  before  the  Silsby  &  Johnson 
Hardware  store  block  was  built)  and  a  corner  of  the  Sugar  River  House,  which  stood  on  the  site  of  what  was  later  the  Phoenix 
Hotel  and  what  today  is  the  Coniston  Theatre.  The  little  residence  was  built  in  1819.  The  big  fire  of  November  1,  1867  burned 
them  both.  The  picture  is  from  a  daguerreotype. 

The  second  bad  fire  occurred  in  June  1885,  and  consumed  the  two  buildings  shown  in  the  lower  picture  and  the  town  hall, 
which  replaced  the  Doctor  Swett  house.  A  Doctor  John  McGregory  had  occupied  this  house  before  Doctor  Swett  and  at  the  time 
the  town  hall  was  built,  the  house  was  moved  to  Ash  Street  and  is  presently  the  residence  across  the  street  from  the  Peerless  Build¬ 
ing.  The  brick  building  shown  in  the  picture  was  the  site  of  the  First  National  Bank,  which  did  business  at  that  location  until  soon 
after  the  Richards  Block  was  built,  when  it  moved  across  the  street. 
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